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sequi: 


उन्मोलत्प्रतिभासुधाकरकरे दि ङमर्डलं REIA 

शिष्टानां geatfa साधु कुमुदानोव प्रबोधं नयन्‌ । 

देशेषु प्रथयन्‌ शिवं त्रतमचछो Ip शाश्वतम 

कि नासो: gee आशुतोष ! afai विव्याथिनां भारते ? 


आसो चण्डमरो चिरञ्िततमोदर्पान्तको टुटे मः 

काले सन्ततसान्द्रनिमेलयश:पोयषवर्षो शशो i 

विद्या सम्भर त गोरवेकनिलये यो विश्वविद्यालये 
शान्लोग्रा तब कोत्तिरङ्ग ! सुतरामद्याप्यक्णो जुम्भते ॥ 


किं देयं भवतः स्मृतेरन॒गुणं निःस्त्रस्थ मे aaa 

यत्र स्रेहविलोलदृष्टिरनघा संसज्जतां afar: | 
आदेशप्रतिपालनाय भवतो नो दपमोहान्ध्यतो 

यः शब्दाथेनिबन्ध एष रचितः म प्रोतये जायताम्‌ । 


त्वट्त्‌सा हपयःसेक समेधिततरोरिदम्‌ i 
शब्दशास्त्राथेविज्ञानं फलं तुभ्यं समप्यते ॥ 





चत्वारि वाकपरिमिता पदानि 
तानि विद्न्रो्यणा ये मनोषिणः i 


- + * * 
वषभो रोरवोति महो देवों मत्या आविवेश i 
Rk-Veda. 
* *. * * 


यस्त॒ प्रयुङ्क्ते कुशलो विशेषे शब्दान्‌ यथावद्दवकारकाले | 
सोऽनन्तमाप्रोति जयं uta वागयोगविह ष्यति चापशब्देः ॥ 
* * * 


* 


qe व्याकरणं स्मतम्‌ | 
Siksa. 





प्रधानं च षट्स्वङ्गेषु व्याकरणमिति | 
» = * * 


दृष्टान्‌ शब्दान्‌ मा प्रयुच्मछोत्यध्येयं व्याकरणम्‌ | 
* * * » 


सोऽयमचरसमागम्न्रायो वाक्समागन्त्रायः पुष्पितः 


फलितखन्द्रतारकाबत्‌ प्रतिमण्डितो वेदितव्यो ब्रह्मराशिः i 
* * Lj 


* had 


सर्वेवेदपारिषदं होद॑ शास्त्रम्‌ । 
* ba ^ 


व्याकरणं नामेयमुत्तरा विद्या । 
Mahabhasya. 





अनादिनिधनं ब्रह्म शब्दतत्त्वं यदक्षरम्‌ । 
faasa भावेन प्रक्रिया जगतो यतः! ॥ 
»* = = = 
आसन्न ABTA तपसामृत्तम्ं तपः | 
प्रथमं छन्द्सामङ्गं प्राह्व्याकरणं बुधाः ॥ 
* * * + 
तह्वारमपवगस्य वाइवलानां चिकित्सितम्‌ । 


afaa सवेविद्यानामघिविद्यं प्रकाशते ॥ 
Vakyapadiya. 





PREFACE 


The following pages present substantially 
my Doctorate Thesis submitted in ]924, and 
embody the results of my long-continued efforts 
to bring together in a concise form the specula- 
tions of the Hindu grammarians determining 
the scope, the function, the definitions of 
grammatical concepts and the value of grammar 
as a distinct branch of Sanskrit learning. The 
systematic study of the purely philosophical 
aspect of Sanskrit grammar as attempted in 
this book is, I believe, a long-felt want. The 
idea of preparing a comprehensive account of 
these speculations, based on different treatises on 
grammar, specially on the Mahabhasya and the 
Vakyapadiya, was first suggested to me by the 
late lamented Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, and I 
can well imagine how pleased he would 
have been had he been alive to-day to see 
in print the work inspired by him. It may be 
stated here that I have endeavoured to the best 
of my powers to represent the grammatical 
speculations of the Hindus in their true signi- 
fieance without unnecessarily amplifying them. 
I hope that the speculations contained in 
this book will serve to show that grammar in 
Sanskrit literature was not a mere by-product of 
scholarship ; on the contrary, it was elevated 
to the dignity of Smrfi and Agama and 
considered a system by itself broadbased on 
philosophical principles. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
SANSKRIT GRAMMAR 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 


Evolution of Sanskrit Grammar—Grammatical speculations—Ancient 
grammarians—Yiska, Vyidi, Vájapyáyana, Panini, ete. 


The history of the origin of Sanskrit 
Grammar affords a difficult field of study. It 
is not possible to say anything definitely either 
about the period when speculations of a gram- 
matical nature had really come into existence, 
or about the ancient teacher who might be 
credited with having for the first time assimi- 
lated the principle of a regular system of 
grammar. Anattempt is, however, made here 
to discuss some of the most plausible views on 
the evolution of Sanskrit Grammar. 

Sanskrit Language, though no longer a 
spoken tongue, has got such a vast stock of 
words, and contributed so largely to the real 
knowledge of the intellectaal world by its 
monumental productions, that it can defy any 
language ever known to the philological world. 
The refinement of thought, the melody of 
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intonation and the unsurpassably high order of 
spiritual and religious speculations that breathe 
through this * Divine tongue," reveal to us 
not only the intellectual capacity of the Indo- 
Aryans who made wonderful progress in civili- 
zation, but also serve to show the extent of per- 
fection to which the Indian mind had developed 
in those primitive days. Let us begin with the 
first intellectual unfolding of the Indian mind — 
the Vedas, which are regarded either as a symbol 
of eternity, or as revelations of eternal truth 
finding audible expression:through the utterances 
of ancient seers. The Vedas never represent, as 
some Western scholars have opined, a huge col- 
lection of * pastoral songs." But what is true is 
that they are a sublime embodiment of wisdom. 
It may be stated without hesitation that the 
four Vedas withall their subsidiary literature are 
in reality an encyclopzedia of human knowledge. 
Through centuries they continued to be 
the sacred storehouse of knowledge, and their 
authority, in matters both religious and secular, 
was so great with the ancient Hindus that 
any idea running counter to the Vedic injunc- 
tions was liable to be rejected. In the creative 
period of the Vedie literature we find, among 
other things of purely sacrificial and religious 
interest, the brilliant dawns of many speculations 
which were popularised and co-ordinated 
into a coherent system of thought by later 
thinkers. It can consequently be maintained 
that the Vedic literature, revealing as 
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it does, in a crude form, the intellectual 
horizon of our ancient forefathers, provided 
ample room for the subsequent development 
of different branches of science and art. There 
was a time in ancient India when by ‘learning’ 
people used to understand only the Vedic learn- 
ing ( * वेदविद्या’ )' and a man’s education was 
not complete until he had acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the Vedas. The time has much 
changed since then and the ordinance of Manu * 
is but little honoured in these days. 

The reason why we have dilated upon 
the originality and authoritativeness of the 
Vedas and their influence on the history of 
Indian thought is that the origin of Grammar 
is organically and most intimately connected 
with the study of the Vedas. The six Vedangas, 
as is well-known, mainly owe their origin to a 
vigorous attempt at facilitating the Vedic 
studies, and, among these, Grammar seems to 
have been the most important subsidiary. That 
an earnest student of the Vedas Can hardly 
ignore the studies of these Vedangas (Grammar, 
Phonetics, Etymology, etc.) is made sufficiently 
clear by the Sruti * which emphatically declares 


। हे fer afaa इति छ armad वर्दान्त परा चेबापरा च। लवापद 
aaa यजुदेंद: सामवेदो5यब्वेवेद: शिचा कल्यो व्याकरणं fram’ छन्दो जोतिषनिति | 
ww परा यया तदचरमघिगम्यते ॥ 

Mundaka Upanighad. 

2 शोऽनधौत्य fe बवेदानन्यव कुरुते यमम्‌ । स्र जौचन्नव यद्धत्वमाश गच्छति 
Marsh Manu Samhita, 2. 

^ amia निष्कारणो wh: षडङ्गो वेदोऽध्य यो ज्ञ यद्य । 
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that the unconditional duty on the part of a 
Brahmin is to make a thorough study of the 
Vedas along with these popular * Angas.’ The 
injunction “ स्त्राध्यायोऽध्येतब्यः ˆ does not only insist 
upon a regular study of the Vedas, but presup- 
poses a knowledge of grammar sufficient for 
the understanding of the Vedic texts. Pataiijali 
refers to the ancient custom ' when Brahmin 
students, as a rule, used to take up grammar 
first for their study, as an indispensable 
step towards the study of the Vedas. 
Grammar was, therefore, studied not only for its 
own sake in ancient India, but asa helping 
guide for penetrating into the structure of the 
Vedic texts. While enumerating the motives 
that are practically served by the study of 
grammar, Patanjali has first mentioned “ Pre- 
servation of the Vedas " as the primary reason 
why the science of zrammar should be studied 
with particular attention. How useful and 
indispensable the study of grammar is, so far 
as the understanding of the Vedic texts is 
concerned, is best shown by such descriptive 
epithets of grammar as “वेदनां Se," ^ “मुखं 
व्याकरणं स्मृतम्‌, ` ° ete. 

When we enquire into the origin of Sanskrit 
Grammar from a historical standpoint, we find 


* पुराकल्प एतदासीत्‌, संस्कारोत्तरकालं aia: ब्याकरषयां write | 
Tena स्थोनकरर्‍्यानुप्रदानज्ञे भ्यो वेदिका शब्दा उपदिश्यन्त | Mababhasya, 
Vol. I, p. 6. 

* Chündogya Upanigad, 7. 3. 

^ Pipiniya Sikga, 42. 
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that there were three prominent causes in 
operation which brought the speculations on 
grammar into existence. First, certain princi- 
ples of spontaneous growth, followed  con- 
sciously or unconsciously in the utterance of 
significant sentence, provided the very basis of 
grammatical generalisation. In combining one 
word with another so as to make a significant 
unit of speech, people undoubtedly made use 
of certain laws or order regulating the mode of 
their verbal expression. The question of priority 
of language to grammar is too well known to 
require any explanation. The way in which 
men learn almost instinctively their mother 
tongue without having any knowledge of 
grammar is an evidence of how we become 
familiar with the vocabularies as well as with the 
method of constructing sentences before we 
actually come in touch with grammar as such. 
Long before any regular system of grammar was 
written and studied, people with whom Sanskrit 
was a spoken tongue could, for example, use 
such a verbal form as ‘nafa, without having 
any idea of the grammatical operations whereby 
the root ‘a’ might be changed to ‘aT’ and * भब’ 
in obedience to the technical process of ‘ guna '' 
and ‘sandhi.’? Similarly, forms like * गच्छात ' and 
‘nmifa had obtained currency in a certain gram- 
marless period when the grammatical conception 
of *gmfe'and ` प्रत्यय ' were unknown, and when 


' Pap. VII, 3-84. 
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the conjugational difference of the root ‘aq’ from 
“शक्‌ ' could not be explained as peculiarities of 
two well-marked classes of roots, namely, * wife 
and ' स्वादि. ` The rule ` wm: सवर्ण eta:’ presuppo- 
ses a phonological principle according to which 
two‘ wy’ or 'आ sounds having close proximity 
in their utterance usually and invariably show 
the natural tendency of being amalgamated into 
one lengthened ‘NH’ sound. To such principles 
underlying the physical structure of language 
may be ascribed the rudiments of grammatical 
speculations. The fundamental basis of gram- 
mar is not purely artificial but appears to be 
more or less natural. A careful study of the 
Paribhasads (generalisations of grammar) and 
of the rules of euphonic combinations makes it 
abundantly clear that the principles of grammar 
have close aflinity with popular axioms and 
laws of nature. The extent to which grammar 
is related to popular usage is best shown by 
Patanjali in his elaborate exposition of the rules 
of grammar. The method in which Patanjali * 
has analysed words or, more properly, a group 
of similar words, in order to distinguish the 
stems and formative elements of words, is an 
indication that grammar has a scientific stamp 
so far as its basic principles are concerned, ‘The 
science of grammar does not, however, attempt 


' Aux आज्ञापयति, नापि cuum पठन्ति अपरबादेखत्सर्गा 
बाध्यन्तामिति । fa afe ? लौकिकोऽयं gera: ।—Mahabbiasya, Vol. I, p. I25, 


* fug त्वन्बयब्यतिरेकाभ्याम्‌ i—Mahabhasya, ibid, p.2l9. 
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to coin new words and expressions for use, but 
takes them in the very forms in which they are 
popularly used. 

Secondly, the most important factor in the 
evolution of grammar, as a scientific and indis- 
pensable branch of study, was the necessity, 
more religious than academic, of devising some 
practical means ensuring a successful study of 
the Vedas; and the result was the evolution of 
grammar. By Sabdinusasana or governance of 
words, the author of the Mababhasya has, as 
Kaiyata maintains, in clear terms expressed the 
. immediate or supreme end of grammar as such, 
and by the expression “रक्षोह्रागमलघसन्देचहा: प्रयोजनम 
he has shown the indirect purposes that are 
usually served by grammar or Sabdanusasana, 
as he calls it. **Preservation of the Vedic 
text''' seems to have been the sole purpose that 
made the study of grammar so useful and indis- 
pensable at the same time. It is, however, 
difficult to say definitely when such a necessity 
was actually felt for the study of grammar. It 
is in all probability in the transitional period * 
between the poetical activity of the oldest 
Sambhitais, and the prosaic exegesis of the 
Brahmanas with greater tendency towards class- 
ical forms, that we may try to find out the 
crude beginning of grammatical speculations. 
The trend of human thought does not always 


' श्चा वेदानामध्येयं व्याकरणाम-- Mababhasya, p. I. 
* Systems of Skt. Grammar., Belvalkar, pp. 2-3. 
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flow along the same level, but it changes its 
course as time rolls on. The palmy days of 
beautiful poetry that witnessed the appearance 
of the Samhitas were followed by a period of 
intellectual decadence, if we are allowed to say 
so. ‘To be more clear, the period of outstanding 
originality was followed by one of interpretation 
and elaboration. The ancient seers or Rsis 
are said to have been born with such a spiritual 
vision as to possess all knowledge intuitively, and 
it was possibly through their medium that the 
sacred hymns came to light. The etymological 
meaning of the term “षि” ' corroborates this 
view. Next to these Rsis came a comparatively 
inferior class of seers, better known as “ Srutarsi" 
who were not gifted with intuitive knowledge 
from their very birth, but rose to the eminence 
of *'seer-ship' by receiving instructions on the 
Vedas from their teachers. These sages," out 
of compassion for the people of future genera- 
tions, on account of their shorter span of existence 
and intellectual dwarfishness, are said to have 
composed the Vedangas with the avowed inten- 
tion of making the Vedic study less arduous. 
There is reason to believe that the exact 
meaning of the oldest hymns had already begun 
to be forgotten in the second stage spoken of 
above ; and it was undoubtedly to preserve the 


* ऋषि्दँशनात्‌-- Nirukta. 
> fagen ai समाखासिषुर्वेदं॑ च Ferwifa w—Nirukta, p. 49 
(Bom. ed.) | 
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Samhita texts intact and to save them from 
misinterpretation that particular attention was 
directed towards grammar and the Nirukta. 
Yaska' frankly admits that the study of the 
Nirukta derives its importance from the fact 
that the meaning of the Vedic texts are not 
otherwise comprehensible. As a matter of 
fact, the Vedic hymns had ceased to be 
intelligible to a great extent even at so early 
a period, and, what is still more surprising, 
some teachers of respectable antiquity even 
pronounced in clear terms their verdict 
about the meaninglessness of the hymns. An 
ancient teacher like Yāska has recorded the 
contention of Kautsa’ against the Vedas. 
The hymns, he contends, are meaningless and 
as such not worthy of commanding respect. 
When an acknowledged teacher of such 
remote antiquity could have assailed the 
trustworthiness of the Vedas on grounds, hardly 
justifiable, it is not at all surprising that later 
teachers belonging to the atheist school of 
Sugata and Carvaka would come forward to 
demolish the glorious edifice of the Vedas. In 
the face of such undignified attack threatening 
to undermine the very basis of religion, the 
Mimamsakas were confronted with a problem 
of great seriousness; they consequently tried 


' amant मन्ते ष्वद प्रत्ययौ न fauag—Nirukta, p. 6. 
9 यदि मन्दार्थप्रत्ययायानथेकं भवतीति कौकोऽनर्थका fe मन्वा: Nirukts, 
p. I5.. | | 

2 
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their level best to set aside all antagonistic views 
regarding the eternality and the trustworthiness 
of the Vedas. Both Nairuktas and Vaiyikaranas 
seriously engaged themselves in the arduous 
task of preserving the Vedic texts intact by 
advocating the eternality of Sabda, on the one 
hand, and by analysing the entire structure of 
the Vedic words, on the other. The etymologists 
sought to bring out the meaning by suggesting 
derivation of words, while the grammarians 
took upon themselves the task of supporting the 
Vedic forms by an analytical process; and these 
methods, supplementing each other, proved to be 
of much importance in preserving the sacred 
texts in their pristine glory. Patafijali seems 
to have been conscious of this paramount 
funetion of grammar, as is clear from his state- 
ment * tary वेदानामध्येयं व्याकरणम्‌.” In the estima- 
tion of Patanjali zrammar is pre-eminently the 
greatest of all Veddigas; its greatness is 
obviously due to the fact that grammar is indis- 
pensable to an understanding of the Vedic hymns. 
The epithet ‘‘ Vedanüm Vedam,’ as applied 
to grammar by the seers of the Upanisads, 
is really suggestive of the importance and dig- 
nity in which Vyükarana was held in those days. 

In the third place, the growing popularity of 
different forms of Prükrta served almost like an 
incentive to the rise of so many systems of 
grammar in Sanskrit. Sanskrit, even when it was 
a spoken tongue, had been confined to the area 
of the cultured community. The Sistas or the 
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Sanskrit-speaking people had, however, to come 
frequently in touch with the untutored masses, 
and this was calculated to destroy the purity of 
the “f Divine tongue” to a certain extent. As 
a result of this intercourse, many Prakrta forms 
crept into Sanskrit and became almost natura- 
lised in course of time. That Sanskrit had 
suffered mutilation and distortion of forms at the 
hands of those who failed to pronounce the correct 
Sanskrit words, either on account of wrong 
imitation or their natural inaptitude, is testified 
by the so-called Apabhramésas which 
represent Sanskrit only in a distorted form. 
The space at our disposal will not, 
however, permit us to discuss the much 
vexed question as to whether Prakrta- 
Apabhramsas are directly descended from 
Sanskrit under circumstances stated above, or 
originated from an altogether different source. We 
only repeat what we have pointed out elsewhere 
that the Hindu grammarians, because of 
their unbounded regard for Sanskrit as the 
most original of all tongues, or for the striking 
similarity of the so-called aga forms of 
Prakrta with Sanskrit, held Prakrta to be an 
off-shoot of Sanskrit. To look upon both 
Sanskrit and Prakrta as two sister tongues, 
descended from a common source, is a 
view that is little favoured by the Hindu 
grammarians. As the number of Sanskrit- 
speaking people gradually diminished, and 
Prakrta dialects, on the other hand, began to 
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obtain greater popularity till they spread all 
over the country, the orthodox Hindu teachers 
were almost compelled to notice the linguistic 
peculiarities of Sanskrit and draw hard and fast 
rules regulating them, their sole motive 
being the preservation of their tradi- 
tionally sacred tongue from corruption. The 
expression शाब्दानुशासन, as significantly used 
by Patanjali instead of the more popular term 
व्याकरण, serves to indicate that the main function 
of grammar is as much to support the correct 
forms in conformity with the fixed rules, as to 
show indirectly how words of pure Sanskrit origin 
differ from Apabhramésas which represent the 
linguistic corruption caused by wrong imitation 
and inability to pronounce the correct Sanskrit 
words. In the Mahabhasya we find it explicitly 
stated that ‘governance of the correct words’ ' 
forms the main function of grammar, and by 
the discrimination of correct forms as gauh, 
the corrupt ones as gavi, goni, gota, 
etc., are indirectly pointed out.’ Sanskrit 
grammar thus draws a line of demarcation 
between the correct and corrupt forms, the 
former being conformable to the rules laid down 
in grammar, and the latter lying entirely outside 
the scope of Sanskrit grammar. The spread of 
Buddhism, as it was accompanied by the popu- 
larity of Prakrta, is supposed to have given a 


' साध्वनुशासनेऽस्मिन्‌ शास्त्रे, eto., Mabübbàatya, Vol. I, p. I04. 
* गौरित्येतस्मिद्नपादिर्ट गम्यत एतद्गाब्यादयीइपशब्दा इति । Vol. I, p. 5. 
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stronger impetus to an intensive study of 
Sanskrit grammar. It must be, however, 
remembered that the Hindu grammarians, in 
Spite of all their attempts, as is evinced in their 
formulation of rules, could not entirely evade 
the possibility of their sacred tongue being 
mixed up, though to a small extent, with the 
corrupt Apabhraméas. Kumarila speaks of 
the naturalisation of certain Dravidian forms 
into Sanskrit. 

Thus, there grew up different systems of 
grammar in Sanskrit; commentators after 
commentators came to elaborate and supplement 
them in the light of new facts. At this stage 
of our knowledge, we cannot exactly determine 
the number of grammatical systems that once 
existed in ancient India. We generally hear 
of eight prominent systems each founded by a 
renowned Sdbdika or grammarian.' The 
Astadhyayi mentions the names of many 
grammarians whose works have, unfortunately, 
not come down to us. In the Mahabhasya 
mention is made of two eminent grammarians, 
namely, Vyadi and Vajapyayana, the former 
is supposed to have written a huge treatise on 
grammar called Samgraha, which is so authorita- 
tively spoken of by  Patanjali? Yaska has 


| “Ge are maaga कौमारं शाकटायनम्‌ । amtaa चायिशलं 
शाकलं पाणिनायक qi" 


° ae एतत्‌ nema faa नित्यो वा स्थात कार्यो वेति।-—४०।. 7, 
p. 6. 
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recorded a controversy between two gramma- 
rians—Sakatayana and Gargya—each of whom 
had undoubtedly a system of grammar to his 
credit. The old treatises on grammar are almost 
irrecoverably lost; but those that remain are 
sufficient to constitute a vast literature of which 
there is no parallel in any language of the world. 
In no other land except India was the science 
of grammar studied with so much zeal and 
deliberation. 

This is, in short, the history of the evolution 
of Sanskrit grammar. It is, however, difficult 
to ascertain the period to which the real founda- 
tion of the science of grammar might be traced. 
The analytical method upon which is based the 
fundamental principle of Vydkarana is first 
seen, though in a crude form, in the Pada- 
Patha arrangement of the Samhita texts, which 
is popularly attributed to the authorship of 
Sakalya. It is in this method of decomposition 
that we meet with the beginning of disjoining 
Sandhi and Samasa, and the addition of 
Upasarga with the verbal forms. While the 
Pada-Paitha order thus represents the first 
step towards grammar, the elaborate phono- 
logical speculations of the Pratisakhyas may be 
said to have shown grammar in the making. 
Some problems of real grammatical interest are 
also to be found in the Pratisakhyas. The oldest 
specimens, however, of the Pratisakhyas, which 
are so akin to grammar, are not accessible, and 
most of the extant treatises are of comparatively 
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modern origin, some of them being even posterior 
to Panini. There is ample evidence to indicate 
that different schools of grammar had already 
been in existence when Yiaska wrote his famous 
commentary on the Nighantu. That Yaska was 
preceded by a good many grammarians is clear 
from his statement बेयाकरणानां am’ and the 
grammatical controversy he has referred to. 
Yaska made ample use of these earlier systems 
of grammar current in his time. The definition 
of Sandhi, पर: afama: संहिता,” quoted by 
Yaska, and incorporated into his Asfadhydayi by 
Panini, is supposed to have been taken from 
some older systems of grammar. Moreover, 
Yaska’s fourfold classification of Padas as noun, 
verb, preposition and particle, also seems to be 
a reproduction from a certain grammar which 
has not left any trace behind. The use of such 
technical terms as करित, etec., does not really 
indicate originality on the part of Yaska, 
but what is plausible is that they were 
undoubtedly borrowed from some earlier systems 
of grammar no longer extant. The loss 
sustained by grammatical literature is enormous ; 
we find numerous references to several grani- 
marians both in Yaska’s Nirukta and Panini's 
AstüdAhyáyi, but it is regrettable that very little 
of their works has come down to us. Just as 


^, न gatita maf वेबाकर णानां 2%—Nirnkta, p. 99. 
? Pāņ., X. iv. I0O9, 
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among the huge Nirukta literature, the work 
of Yaska only is available in a complete form, 
even so it is the Astadhyayi of Panini alone 
that has fortunately survived the numerous 
systems of grammar, such as those of Sákalya, 
Sakatayana, Gargya, Gàlava, Senaka, Sphotayana, 
Bharadvaja, Apisali, Kasakrtsna, Vyadi, and 
Vajapyayana. 

The identity of the first zrammarian is also a 
difficult point of enquiry in the history of gram- 
matical speculations. Having discussed the 
circumstances that paved the path for the 
evolution of such a scientific branch of study as 
grammar, we now turn our attention, though 
without any avail, to the question of determining 
the first author of a system of grammar. The 
peculiarities of language, specially when the 
older forms became obsolete and were con- 
sequently replaced by new words of spontaneous 
growth, provided the basis upon which was built 
the scientific structure of grammar. There are 
certain fixed laws underlying the use of words ; 
they are more or less natural and simple. But 
the real difficulty comes when we proceed to 
determine that clever being who first assimilated 
such principles and developed them into a 
system of grammar. The Taittiriya Samhita ' 
contains a narration according to which Indra 
may be styled the first grammarian. In an 


' mà पराच्यब्याक्तावदत्ते देवा werewafaet नो ard angaa 
afadt मध्यतोऽवक्रम्य व्याकरोत्तत्आादिय व्याक़्ता anas | = Tait. Sam., VI. 4. 7. 
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age when speech was undivided into its compo- 
nent elements, it was Indra who is said to 
have divided speech, and thenceforward it is 
known as व्याक्कता वाक्‌ or analysed speech. This 
view, though apparently incredulous, 
is strengthened by the evidence of the Maha- 
bhüsya' where a tradition is recorded to the 
effect that Indra made a thorough study of words 
under the tutorship of Brhaspati—the divine 
teacher. Further, the name of Indra may 
be traced in the list of eight Sabdikas or 
erammarians. But we do not know whether 
it would be a truism or a positive mistake to 
ascribe the authorship of the so-called Aindra 
grammar to Indra as a divine personage. There 
is, however, no wonder that the conception 
of a grammar had first originated with a 
respectable divine being, because Panini is also 
said to have received the first l% Sutras from 
the lord Siva and these rules are consequently 
known as “ Jfaühe$vara Sutra.” Nandikesvara * 
in his Kasika has shown how on the pretext of 
beating drum the lord Siva revealed the funda- 
mental principles of grammar. Similarly, 
Sarvavarman, the author of the Adtantra Sutras, 
is said to have received the nucleus of his 
grammar from Karttikeya and hence the system 


` "ga fe qaa—arafateem दिव्यं वर्षसहस्तर' प्रतिपदोक्तानां शब्दानां 
शब्दपारायक प्रोवाच नान्तं जगाम" —Mabábbásya, Vol, I, p. 5. 

* नृत्तावसाने नटराजराजो ननाद ढक्कां C3 WAT ॥ 
उद्धर्तकामः सनकादिसिद्धानेतदमशं शिवसूबजालम ॥ 
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is popularly known as “ Kumara Fyakarana." ' 
Whatever value we may attach to these narra- 
tives and traditions, there is every reason to 
suppose that long before the grammarians of the 
Alexandrine period, the Hindu teachers had 
developed different schools of grammar and 
succeeded in giving them a highly scientific 
character. 

Before concluding this topic we need only 
make a passing reference to what has been said 
by Bhartrhari in regard to the origin and 
importance of grammar. Following in the wake 
of Patanjali, the author of the Vakyapadiya * 
describes grammar as the foremost of all 
Vedangas and as a direct auxiliary to the Vedic 
studies, supporting as it does the correctness of 
the Vedic forms. He is loud in eulogising the 
importance of grammar, for he boldly asserts 
that it is impossible to comprehend the meaning 
of words without an adequate knowledge of 
grammar. He maintains grammar to be the 
most sacred of all branches of learning and calls 
it * Adhividya’ and sometimes “ Ajihbha 
rajapaddhati" As an exponent of the doctrine 
of *Sphoía, Bhartrhari looks upon grammar 
from a different standpoint, raising grammar to 
the dignity of Agama and Smrti, for he is 


' शङ्करस्य qa ga चेव घड़ाननः। लिलेख शिखिनः पच्छे कलाप 
sia कथ्यते ॥ 
° qas ब्रह्मणस्तम्य तपसामुत्तसं तपः। प्रथमं कन्दसामङं प्राङु्व्याकरषं 


ह+ , Vü&kyapadiya, I, Kar. I. 
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even prepared to maintain that the study 
of grammar ultimately leads to salvation.’ 
Vyakarana-Smrti, he holds, is a set of rules 
that helps the comprehension of correct words; 
it seems to be almost without beginning? (fae), 
because such a process as followed by grammar 
appears to have been current from time 
immemorial. 

In my *“‘ Linguistic Speculations of the 
Hindus” I tried to show on tbe basis of some 
passages from the Rg Veda and Brahmanas that 
speculations on language and grammar had their 
origin in India in a very remote age. The 
Samhita literature represents, of course, the crude 
beginning of grammatical speculations, and there 
is consequently absence of systematisation and 
elaboration. It is interesting to see that 
the scientific accuracy of these speculations is 
almost unquestionable. The earliest reference 
to grammatical speculations, we may venture 
to add on the authority of Patanjali and Sayana, 
is to be found in the Rk चत्वारि उडप," etc., which 


| ''्लक््वावबीधः शब्दानां नास्ति rmxarme4"—Vákyapadiya, I, Kar. 283. 
“तद्दाइसपवगंस्थ'” and तद्गाकरयाागम्य परं ब्रह्मा खिगम्य ते 
—Vakyapadiya, I, Kàr. 4 & 33. 
» ''तस्माद्रिबध्यते नित्या साधुत्वविषया wi faz" | 
—Vàükyapadiya, I, Kár, 29 and 
amza शास्त्रं स्य. तिं वा खनिबन्धनाम्‌ । 
खाञ्चित्यारभ्यते fae: शब्दानामनशासनम्‌ ॥ 
—Vakyapadiya, I, Adr. 43. 
5 चत्वारि set वयोऽस्य पादा डे शौर्ष सप्तहस्तासो अस्य । feared) हषभो 
(a«Sifa महो देवौ at आविवेश Rg Veda, 4. 58. 3- 
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admits of double interpretations—sacrificial and 
grammatical. The bull spoken of here represents 
the science of grammar and is said to be a divine 
being characterised by sound. Its four horns stand 
for four component parts of speech नाम्राख्यालो पसगे- 
निपाताः; three feet for three tenses (present, 
past and future); and two headsand seven hands 
symbolise respectively two kinds of Padas (सुबन्त 
and fasa ) or नित्य and mimm and seven case- 
endings. Another Rk, as we have already 
pointed out, speaks of four different forms of 
speech ( Para, Pasyanti, Madhyama and Vaikhari) 
and lays down that it is the fourth form of 
speech that is current among men.  'l'he ancient 
term denoting a grammarian seems to have been 
e वागृयोगवित्‌ " meaning ‘one who knows the 
connection of words, viz., combination of stems 
and suffixes;’ and it is emphatically stated in a 
Rk that Vak* or speech reveals herself entirely 
to such ‘analysers of speech.’ While comment- 
ing on the Rk सुदेओऽसि वरुण, etc, Patanjali 
explains the expression सप्तसिन्धव: as an allusion 
to grammatical case-endings which are seven 
in number. There are many passages in 
the Samhitis which have thus either direct 
or indirect bearing upon grammar—a fact which 


Bhartrhari also speaks of Sabda or, more properly, Sabda- 
Brahman, as Bull representing the Supreme Deity—'"प्इमहान्तसचन्नं 
येन सायुज्यमिष्यते”'— Vikyapsdiya, I. 232. 

` qaf वाकूपरिमिता पदानि तानि विद्ब्राह्मणा ये मनौषिण: । 
* “saam aa [adu जायेव पत्य ener gna: —Rg Veda, X, 7L.4. 
^ Rg Veda, VIII. 69. 22. 


BCU 2624 
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proves beyond doubt that Indian speculations 
on grammar are decidedly the oldest of their 
kinds. In the Tait. Samhitā, as we have already 
shown, Jak is said to have been originally 
undivided into parts, and that it was Indra who 
analysed speech in response to an appeal made 
by gods. 

Then, we turn to the Brihmana literature. 
Here we find the real beginning of grammar. 
The etymological explanations of words, 
such as, यदरोदोत्‌ agza रुद्रत्वम्‌ and so on, 
showing us at once the derivative meanings 
as well as the method of analysing words 
into their parts, bring us face to face with 
grammar in its growth. The Nairuktas 
or etymologists adopted this method of 
explaining words and have quoted largely 
from the Brahmanas. The term Pyakarana, 
meaning as it does the ‘science which dissolves 
words into elements’ (stems and suffixes) and 
thereby brings out their exact meanings, 
is in itself an indication that grammar and 
etymology are intimately connected with each 
other. It is obviously for their mutual depen- 
dence that Yaska has expressly stated that the 
science of etymology (Nirukta), though it has 
its independent character as well, may be viewed 
as a complement to grammar. The difference 
between the Sainhitüs and the Braihmapas is not, 
far from speaking of their subject-matter, one 
of melodious poetry and monotonous prose, but 
a careful study will reveal that there is distinct 


—279 
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difference of language too. In the transitional 
period of this literary activity we find, as we 
have already shown. that the older Vedic forms 
have almost disappeared and new words and 
expressions with greater tendency towards classi- 
cal forms were coming into existence, That the 
Brahmana literature made some progress in 
grammatical speculations is quite evident from 
the fact that there occur here and there such 
grammatical terms as Vacana (number), Fi- 
bhakti (case-endings), Dhatu (root) and so on. 
Of the Brahmanas the Gopatha deserves special 
mention, since it contains in a passage ' almost 
all the popular tecbnical terms of Sanskrit 
grammar. In its enumeration of different 
branches of learning the Chandogya Upani- 
sad makes mention of such a branch of 
study as वेदानां Sz, which is explained 
by Sankara as referring to the science of 
grammar. The epithet ‘‘ the Veda of the Vedas,” 
as applied to grammar, serves to indicate the 
indispensable character of grammar for an un- 
derstanding of the Vedic texts. That is why 
grammar is compared to the face of the Vedas. 
Patafijali also observes that grammar is pre- 
eminently the greatest of all /edàngas. 

Even in so remote a period as that of the 
Brahmanas, necessity was already felt to devise 


' आकारं पृच्छामः। को धातः? कः प्रत्ययः? कः स्वरः? कि 
प्रातिषदिकम? कि नाम? fa mamaq? कि लिङ्गम्‌? किं वचनम्‌ ? 
का विभक्ति: ? 
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praetical means for the preservation of the older 
texts and the natural outcome was the evolution 
of the Zedàngas. Of these  Fedangas, Siksd 
and Nirukta are more or less related to 
grammar. The Siksas or treatises on 
phonetics deal with letters (vowels and 
consonants), accents ( Udattu, Anudatta and 
Svarita), different organs of pronunciation, 
Sandhi or euphonie combination and so on. We 
do not, however, fail to see that the “ Siksüs," 
though their main importance lies in the cor- 
rect recitation of the Vedic hymns, deal with 
the phonological side of grammar. That gram- 
mar has connection with accents is clearly 
shown by the fact that the so-called Samdasas, so 
far as the Sambhit&s are concerned, had to be 
determined by different modulations of accents. 
Here again we first meet with “ Sandhi,” i.e., 
the combination of letters with one another in 
accordance with certain euphonic principles. The 
arrangement of words, as shown in the ‘“ Pada- 
patha’’, serves to evince an attempt not only 
at disjoining the so-called ** Sanzdhis " but clearly 
indicates how the grammatical method of 
analysis had already been in operation. Early 
treatises on phoneties are almost irrecoverably 
lost. The Pada-patha texts which are popularly 
attributed to Sakalya only seem to have been 
well preserved. 

Early Sanskrit literature had to suffer enor- 
mous loss; and nowhere such loss is more re- 
markable as in the case of the Prütisakhyas and the 





CENTRAL UBRARY. 
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Niruktas. We have got no oldest specimen of 
these classes of literature indicating the historical 
and continuous development of so ancient but 
extensive a literature; and what have prac- 
tically survived seem to have a comparatively 
modern origin. The Pratisakhyas, even in their 
present forms, are sufficient evidence that the 
study of grammar as a science had already been 
taken up with all earnestness. ‘‘If the nature 
and contents of our existing Pratisakhya 
literature," says Dr. Belvalkar, ‘‘can safely be 
made the basis of any inference, we may sup- 
pose that these earlier treatises (l) classified the 
Vedic texts into the four forms of speech known 
to Yaska; (2) framed and carefully defined some 
of the primitive Samjnas or technical terms; 
and (3) possibly also made some more or less 
crude attempts to reduce the words to their 
elements and explain the mode of their gram- 
matical formation." 

We have already referred to the fact that 
Yàska, who flourished at a date not later than 
700 B. C., had a good many predecessors—both 
etymologists and grammarians; and his work is 
not the first of its kind. The list of etymo- 
logists and grammarians, as mentioned by 
Yaska, gives unmistakable proof that Yaska 
had already found in existence different schools 
of the Nirukta and grammar. We are naturally 
inclined to think that the speculations on gram- 
mar which had had their crude beginning in the 
Bráhmana literature had gradually obtained 
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wider scope and scientific character and 
finally developed into regular systems long 
before Yaska. That plagiarism as a literary 
theft was unknown in ancient India is borne 
testimony to by the fact that a teacher, when- 
ever he happened to cite anything in support 
of his particular view, either from his prede- 
cessors or contemporary authors, was not at 
all slow to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
them by mentioning their names. This 
practice has been of considerable help to 
us, as it enables us to trace the names of 
those teachers whose names, like their works, 
would have been otherwise undiscoverable. In 
the Pratisakhyas mention is made of a good many 
teachers some of whom were undoubtedly 
grammarians. In the Taittiriya, for instance, 
are mentioned some twenty teachers, but 
we fail to trace there the name of any reputed 
grammarian. Among the host of teachers men- 
tioned by Yaska, there are four, namely, 
Sakatayana, Gargya, Galava, and Sakalya who 
are credited with having founded their respec- 
tive schools of grammar and their works seem 
to have been existing even in the days of 
Panini. Yaska has recorded a controversy 
which had ensued between Sakatayana on the 
one hand and Gargya and the grammarians on 
the other, with regard to the reducibility of words 
to roots. Sakatiyana seems to have been one 
of the oldest grammarians, and some of his 
views (as his work is no longer available) might 


4 
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be collected from the works of later authors. 
Mention is made of Sakatayana in the Atharva- 
Pratisakhya in connection with combination, 
division, and disjunction of words. Yaska has 
thrice referred to Sakatayana and has probably 
given his doctrines verbatim thus:—(l) * All 
words are derivable from roots’; (2) ‘Prepositions 
have no significance by themselves apart from 
nouns and verbs to which they are prefixed’; 
(3; his fanciful derivation of the word “ Satya” 
from two different roots (as, in). 

Though our knowledge of ancient gram- 
marians is nothing but scanty and meagre, it is 
admitted without contention that speculations on 
grammar had already taken a definite form long 
before the Christian era. The few observations, 
as mentioned above, will serve to show the extent 
of scientifi caccuracy exhibited by the Indian 
grammarians. Yaska had undoubtedly many 
treatises on grammar and etymology before him 
and he made ample use of them. The theory 
enunciated by Sakatiyana as to the reducibility 
of all words to roots was accepted by Yaska with 
all earnestness ; he followed it as a basic principle 
in all his etymological explanations. He classified 
speech into four forms, namely, noun, verb, 
preposition, and indeclinable, giving their exact 
significance. This four-fold classification of 
words seems to have been taken by Yaska from 
some earlier works on grammar. He not only 
distinguishes nouns from verbs with their 
‘grammatical terminations (sup, tii) but 
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seems to have known even the formation of 
verbal nouns (krdanta). In his discourse as to 
the priority of combination (Samhita), he has 
given a definition of Sandhi ‘ux: wuwfemu: 
afsat’ which was probably incorporated into 
his dAstadhydyi by Panini in a later period. The 
two well-marked forms of the language, namely, 
Chandas and Bhasa (current speech) were 
known to him, as he has sometimes derived 
Vedic words from ‘laukika’ (spoken tongue) 
roots and vice versa. He has also taken notice of 
dialectical varieties of Sanskrit as they existed 
in different parts of India, where Sanskrit had 
been then a spoken language. 

Among the ancient grammarians, Vyadi and 
Vajapyayana appear to be somewhat prominent, 
specially as the exponents of two. popular 
doctrines of grammar. 

Vyadi and Vajapyayana are said to have 
been reputed grammarians. The former is well- 
known as the author of a huge work on gram- 
mar called ‘Samgraha.’ Patanjali has referred 
to this work, as an authoritative one, while dis- 
cussing the eternality of Sabda. Mention is again 
made of Vyadi in the Varttika as one holding 
‘substance’ (द्रव्य) as the meaning of all words. 
This is, in short, what we know about Vyadi. 
The name of Vajapyayana also occurs in 
the — Varttike. In conjunction with the 
Mimamsaka point of view, Vajapyayana holds 
that all words are expressive of ‘class’ 


(mafa). 
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Next we pass on to Panini, the popular 
author of the Astadhyayi. As the founder of a 
scientific system of grammar which has survived 
the destroying hands of time, Panini is regarded 
as the highest authority on grammar. Panini 
is mentioned as one of the reputed eight 
grammarians. His work is often alluded to as 
a great system पाणिनोयं rere पदसाधुत्वलक्षणम्‌ ' 
and sometimes as ** Vyakarana-Smrti."? He was 
not a pioneer in his attempt, but had the advan- 
tage of consulting many earlier treatises on 
grammar before he could develop such a system 
which bears the stamp of scientific perfection in 
so remarkable a way. With him closesa period 
of Sanskrit literature which represents the 
beginning of the classical period. His aphorisms 
have a history behind them and presuppose a 
vast literature. Prof.  Goidstücker in his 
‘Panini: His Place in Sanskrit Literature’ 
has dealt with the question of pre-Paninian 
literature and has discussed at length Panini’s 
scope of knowledge; but my views differ from 
those of the learned professor in some points. 
The object kept in view in writing these pages is 
to show in broad outlines the philosophy of 
Sanskrit grammar and not to attempt a 
historical study of grammatical literature. 
Prof. Belvalkar’s learned work ‘ Systems of 

| 


t / Parásara-Upapurüna. | 
9 C साधत्वज्ञानविषया wur aaruga) Vakyapadiya and 
agsia दितौयार्थरत्येव पाणिने: स्मृति: | | 
Sastradipiks. 
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Grammar,’ however, gives a historical survey 
of different systems of Sanskrit grammar, and 
is a valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge. 

Though Panini had many predecessors 
in the same line, it is his ** Astadhyayi” alone 
that has survived as a great landmark in the 
domain of Sanskrit literature. To a student of 
ancient Indian history, Panini’s ** Astadhyayi " 
has got its historical importance too. Thus, 
judged from both grammatical and historical 
standpoints, Panini’s work is a very valuable 
record of Indian culture. Many other works on 
grammar following in the wake of pre-Paninian 
and Paninian schools came into existence and gave 
rise to a vast literature which is almost without 
a parallel. The system of grammar founded 
by Panini was studied with uncommon zeal, as 
a Vedanga, by so reputed scholars as Katyayana 
and Patanjali. Attempts were also made from 
time to time to elaborate and supplement it in 
such a way as to make it a complete whole. 
Katyayana to whom is attributed the authorship 
of the ‘ Varttikas’ tried his best to supplement 
the work of Panini, having paid keen attention 
to the new stock of forms that gradually 
obtained currency in the course of linguistic 
development. Then came Patanjali with his 
wonderful genius and unparalleled erudition and 
wrote his famous commentary the ‘Mahabha- 
sya,’ which is still regarded as the highest 
authority on all problems of grammar. He 
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may be said to have changed the angle of vision. 
He proceeded on a new line with the consequence 
that grammar received a far more scientific 
treatment in his hands and ultimately came 
to be regarded as a particular system of philo- 
sophy. He approached grammar from a logical 
standpoint always trying to find out the prin- 
ciples underlying the aphorisms of Panini and 
Katyayana. There is indication in the first 
‘ Ahnika’ of the Mabhübhüsya that grammar 
was not only a heterogeneous combination of 
Sutras with Patanjali, but it was treated by 
him as a regular science, 

Though virtually » commentary, the Mahi- 
bhasya bas its originality both in method 
and exposition ; it brings the system of Panini 
to perfection and provides a vast field of study. 
Panini, Katyayana and Patafijali are popularly 
known as the ** Triad of grammarians ” and the 
system as “Trimuni Vyakarana” ( fagfa 
व्याकरणम ). Next came Bhartrhari, the author 
of the ** Vakyapadiya,’’ who seems to have made 
a masterly study of the ** Mahabhasya " which 
fitted him to write his famous work dealing 
mainly with the philosophical aspects of gram- 
mar. It was, therefore, finally in the hands of 
Bhartrhari that the philosophical character of 
grammar became more and more conspicuous 
and grammar was ultimately established as a 
distinct system of philosophy. 

To give a consistent history of grammatical 
speculations and the huge literature that evolved 
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out of them lies almost beyond the compass of 
this work. What we have tried to show in the 
foregoing pages is to point out that the specu- 
lations on grammar which had had their crude 
beginning in the Brahmanas and subsequent 
literature had to pass through different stages 
of perfection before they could develop into 
regular systems in the hands of Sakatayana, 
Sakalya, and others. 

The indispensable character of grammar for 
understanding the Vedic texts was a matter of so 
great concern that grammar came to be regard- 
ed as the greatest of all Vedanges. The impor- 
tance of grammar lies in the fact that without 
a thorough knowledge of grammar one cannot 
distinguish correct words from incorrect ones 
(as there is no difference of meanings) and 
consequently fails to attain that religious felicity 
whieh is only attainable by the use of correct 
words. The study of grammar enables one, on 
the other hand, to discriminate the correct words 
as opposed to the so-called ** Apabhraméa.” 
Bhartrhari calls grammar ** Smrti ” * which has 
for its subject the knowledge of correct words. 
One may argue that the knowledge of correct 
words may be obtained from popular or current 
usage and consequently grammar does not serve 
any useful purpose.  Bhartrhari * meets this 


निवन्धनम्‌ i—Vakyapadiya, I, 448 
° aerate: शब्दानां नाक्षि व्याकरणाहते ll. L. I0. 
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argument by holding that grammar derives its 
importance from the fact that it lays down 
principles covering almost the entire field of 
correct words and has thus become a practical 
standard for distinguishing the correct words 
current among the ‘“ Sis/as " from corrupt 
forms. For the recognition of current words, 
we should take recourse to certain principles 
to avoid unwarranted uses; grammar is iden- 
tified with such principles made on the autho- 
rity of the Vedas, conforming to the current uses 
and handed down to us through generations of 
teachers. “ Vyakarana- Smrti ", as Bhartrhari 
often applies this epithet to grammar, is current 
from time immemorial and does not appear to 
have suffered any breach of continuity in the 
course of its development. The author of the 
Vakyapadiya is not content with this statement 
only but goes further and maintains that the 
study of grammar leads ultimately to salvation. 
How final emancipation is obtained from a study 
of correct words will be understood only if we, 
like the ancient seers, try to find out the mysti- 
cal aspect of sound and look upon words as an 
emblem or symbol of All-pervading God. The 
origin of the doctrine of  * world-producing 
Logos’ or शब्दब्रह्म वाद: may be traced to an 
attempt to discover the divine element in words. 
Punyaraja quotes a verse? which states that 


° तद्दारमपवरीब्य व।ङऊमलानां चिकित्सितम्‌ । 
ufad x उैविद्यानामघिविययं प्रकाशते i—Vàükya., I. l4. 
* WVakyapadiya, I, p. 8. | 
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water is the most sacred thing in the earth ; 
the Vedic mantras are more sacred than water, 
but grammar is even superior in sanctity to the 
Vedas. The references given above are intended 
to show the respect that was accorded to gram- 
mar in those days. 





CHAPTER II 
ANUBANDHA AND CATEGORY 


Grammar—Name and definitions—The Philosophy of Sanskrit 
Grammar—Anubandhas—Categories of Grammar. 


The earliest name whereby the science of 
grammar was designated is possibly वदनां वेद: 
* the Veda of the Vedas,’ as is to be found in 
the long list of Sastras enumerated in the 
Upanisads. The popular term ‘ Vyakarana’ 
appears to be an old one; it points at once to the 
analytical process ( संस्कार ) by which words 
are dissolved into bases and suffixes. The 
expression like व्याला चाक meaning ‘divided 
speech ' is also to be met with in the 
Vedic literature. Both the terms व्याकरणा and 
amatų occur in the Nirukta. Grammar is 
also called uama, and the grammarians are 
popularly known as शाब्दिक and sometimes as 
‘ वागयोग बित्‌,' i.e., one who knows the combination 
of speech.  Patanjali has used the expression 
शब्दानुशासन” instead 0† व्याकरण at the very begin- 
ning of his work, his object obviously being to 
point out that the first and foremost function 
of grammar isto show how by their conformity 
to the rules of grammar correct words are dis- 
tinguished from incorrect ones. He derives the 
term व्याकरण as “ व्याक्रियन्त व्यत्‌पाव्यन्ते शब्दा अनेनेति- 
व्याकरणम्‌” and speaks of both words and rules as 
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what constitute grammar that supports the 
correctness of Sanskrit words ( amaa व्याकरणम्‌ ). 
He holds further that the knowledge of words 
does not really follow from the rules alone, 
but from a clear interpretation of those rules 
showing both examples and counter-examples. 
Of the six Angas, Patanjali maintains, grammar 
is decidedly the greatest, as it directly helps 
the study of the Vedas. Durga holds that 
grammar consists of rules and primarily deals 
with the physical structure of words, whereas 
the science of etymology lays greater stress on 
the psychological aspect, viz., significance. 
Grammar seems to have attained to scriptural 
authority, for Bhartrhari and others are often 
found to ascribe such epithets to grammar, as 
व्याक vafa and व्याकरणागम. There is a special 
section on grammar in the Pürva-Mimarnsü 
system where grammar has been referred to as 
a branch of Smrti having bearing upon 
Dharma. The way in which grammar comes 
in close touch with Dharma may be shewn by 
the fact that grammar, as a science, deals with 
the correct forms of words, the proper knowledge 
of which is necessary for the attainment 
of religious merits. Though the correct Sanskrit 
forms, says Patanjali, as well as the corrupt 
words are equally expressive of sense, it is only 
the use of correct ones that is attended with 
religious felicity. Moreover, grammar is the 
only instrument whereby correct words are 
distinguished from corrupt forms, and the 
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meanings of words are ascertained. The 
importance and usefulness of grammar for a 
thorough knowledge of the Vedic texts cannot, 
therefore, be over-estimated. 

It wil be a mistake to suppose that 
Sanskrit grammar, as defined above, is nothing 
but a number of rules that attempt to explain 
the formation and analysis of words in a man- 
ner that has nothing to do with principles as such. 
Words are so numerous and so diversified in 
forms, that the grammarians had had to face 
a great difficulty in making a thorough study 
of words, Scholars of the reputation of Patañjali 
and Durga failed to take notice of the entire 
field of words * which, as we find, is always being 
enlarged with the advancement of knowledge. 
But credit to the vigorous attempts of the Indian 
grammarians who succeeded conspicuously in 
their study of words and placed the grammatical 
speculations ona purely scientific basis. 

It is really striking to see how the gram- 
marians could systematise their studies of 
words in spite of such varieties of forms. Great 
as the task was, the grammarians proved equal, 
as they adopted the scientific method and 
framed the rules on the principle of gene- 
ralisation and particularisation, taking notice 
of all possible forms. Still greater was the 
difficulty in determining the radical and 


` अहं च भाष्यकारण कुशागेकधियावभौ । Aa mene! पारं किमन्ये 
अड़बुद्ध व: 
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inflexional elements in words. Analysers of 
speech as they were, the grammarians had to 
reach the last stage of linguistic analysis, and this, 
as we know, was practicable by the application 
of the principle of अन्वयव्यतिरेक or the method 
of agreement and difference. The conclusion 
to which we are naturally led is that Sanskrit 
grammar was not busy with isolated words 
but was based on principles. An attempt may 
be made here to show that the study of grammar 
is not a mechanical way of mastering the 
conjugation and declension of certain forms and 
that grammar does not give a cumbrous process 
of fanciful derivations. Grammar, like all phi- 
losophical systems, has its own categories and 
logic and is ultimately based on the principles 
that are strictly philosophical. The study of 
grammar on a philosophical line received its 
inception at the hands of Patanjali who, in his 
elaborate commentary known as the Maha- 
bhasya, has dealt with the grammatical problems 
from a different standpoint and has practically 
given them a philosophical character. The work 
of Panini has been treated by Madhavacaryya 
as a system of philosophy.’ Grammar was no 
longer looked upon as an artifice but as embody- 
ing the principles of spontaneous growth. 
Bhartrhari seems to have made a careful study 
of the Mahabhasya ; this had not only widened 
his scope of knowledge but befitted him to 


^ पाणिनीयद्शेनम्‌ i 
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explain the principles of grammar from a purely 
philosophical stand-point. With bim grammar 
was a regular system of philosophy and he 
treated it as such. What Patañjali and Bhartrhari 
have done for grammar is really wonderful ; | 
they would always deserve our admiration as 
the founder of an interesting branch of 
study as the * Philosophy of grammar. Their 
conspicuous contribution towards the building 
up of this new school of thought is none 
the less important and valuable than what 
Plato and Aristotle have actually done for 
philosophy proper. Thanks to the labours of 
these grammarians, we can boast of this 
peculiar system of philosophy to the rest 
of the world. 
Having taken a brief survey about the 
origin of grammatical speculations and 
the subsequent periods in which those spe- 
culations had been systematised by the ancient 
'  grammarians in a scientific way, we now 
^ proceed to shew, following the line of thought of 
Patanjali and Bhartrhari, that Sanskrit gram- 
mar may be studied as a régular system of 
philosophy. There was a time when the © 
authoritativeness of grammar reached such a — — 
height as to deserve such epithets as आगम and — 
|.  . स्मृति, and the author of the ‘Sarvadarsana- A 
samgraha found in the Paniniyan system of . 
a. 4f 


grammar certain characteristics which induced 3 
b AS * him to treat it, as if 
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grammar must have its Anubandhas, cate- 
gories and principles. Grammar, to begin 
with, is mainly connected with Sabdas 
and their corresponding significance, and 
is, therefore, popularly called Sabda-sastra. 
The relation, again, in which words stand to 
the world of objects is one of Vacya-Vacaka 
(connoter and connoted), and there are as 
many words as there are objects to be named. 
Thus, we see that the scope of grege covers 
almost the entire sphere of thought. It' is 
said that the entire world of objects resides 
in words in a subtle form and the so-called 
VPacya and Vacaka are not really different 
but essentially one and the same thing. 
Further, no cognition? whatsoever is ever 
possible without the use of words, and the 
knowledge of all descriptions seems to be bound 
up with words. 

Every system of Hindu philosophy has its 
own Anubandhas. Grammar, when viewed as 
a system of thought, may be shewn to have its 
particular Anubandhas. () Grammar has Sabda 
as its subject; (2) the relation of grammar 
with Sabda is that the former analyses Sabda 
into stems and suffixes (qafa and प्रत्यग्र), and 
thus helps the understanding of the significance. 


' आब्देव्वेवादिता fafaa निवन्धनी |—Vikyapadiya, LI. II8 
and अनुविद्धमिव ज्ञानं सर्वेशब्देन भासते — छ l. 24. 
वाचामेव प्रसादेन लोकयात्रा wana ।—Fivyadarfs, . 3. 
and इदमन्खंतम: ded जायेत भवनवयम्‌। यदि mene ज्योतिरासंसारं 


P | त्न aaa i—Kayyadarsa, l. 4. 
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While explaining the expression वेदानां चेद:, as 
an epithet of grammar, Sankara states that gram- 
mar by division of words enables us to compre- 
hend the meanings thereof. As regards 
the Prayojana or object, it is definitely stated 
by the expression शब्दानुशासन, that is, the first 
and foremost object of grammar is to formu- 
late such principles as would serve to dis- 
tinguish correct forms from incorrect (अपभ्यंश) 
ones. Kaiyata rightly observes that by the 
expression शब्दानुशासन, the author of the Mahabha- 
sya sets forth the immediate object of gram- 
mar and the statement रचोकागमलघुसंदे हा ! प्रयोजनम्‌ 
enumerates only the indirect purposes that are 
served by the study of grammar. So far 
as Adhikari is concerned, it is sufficient to say 
that one desirous of having the knowledge of 
correct words is alone competent to take up the 
study of grammar. It is known to all students 
of Hindu philosophy that the Indian teachers 
have, as a rule, discussed the question of 
Anubandhas in the very beginning of their 
discourses, with the obvious object of inducing 
people to those studies. "There are reasons to 
believe that this was followed as a traditional 
practice, because Yaska too in his Nirukta did 
not fail to treat of such Anubandhas. 

Having dealt with the Anubandhas of gram- 
mar, Patanjali has drawn our attention to the fact 
that the statement of objects (Prayojana) is of 
no use, as both the Vedas and grammar are 
required to be studied without having any 
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definite object in view. The. question' of 
Prayojana may arise with regard to other 
branches of studies apart from the Vedas, 
because it is definitely enjoined that the uncondi- 
tional duty on the part of a Brahmin is to 
make a study of the Vedas with the six 
popular Angas (grammar, etymology, etc.) 
and acquire a thorough knowledge of 
them. He gives us a glimpse of the time- 
honoured custom regarding the ancient 
method of teaching in India. The Brahmins* 
are said to have devoted themselves in ancient 
times to the study of grammar just after their 
Upanayantt ceremony was over; and they 
were allowed to study the Vedas only on their 
attaining a sufficient knowledge of grammar. 
But time has much changed. People now take 
up the study of the Vedas first, as their shorter 
span of existence does not allow them to master 
grammar before attempting such a vast field of 
study. Further, they cannot practically afford 
to devote the greater portion of their life exclu- 
sively to the acquisition of proficiency in 
erammar, since they like to turn out teachers, 
capable of speaking Sanskrit, in course of a short 
duration. This is why they take to the study 
of the Vedas just in the beginning of their 


* बज्रेंदातिरिकज्नविषशे va प्रयोजनान्वाख्यानं न तु वेदविषये | 
—Bhüsgya Pradipodyota. 


* पुराकल्पे एतदासीत्‌ संस्कारोत्तरकालं॑ ब्राह्मणाः व्याकरणं स्माधौयते । 
तेभ्यक्षत्तत्‌स्थानकर णानुदानप्रदानज्ञेभ्यो वद्िकाः शब्दा उपदिश्यन्ते, तदद्यत्वे न तथा, 
वेदमधीत्य त्वरिता वक्तारो भवन्ति i—Mahabhasya, Vol. T, p. 5 
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academic career. Grammar is called Uttara 
Vidya which is capable of being understood toa 
considerable extent by intelligent students, 
engaged in the serious study of the Vedas. 
What  Patanjali has observed here is also 
applicable to much recent times. The present- 
day scholars are more or less actuated by the 
desire of securing recognition as Pundits in 
as short a time as possible. With this object in 
view, they engage themselves to the study of 
many Sastras, though superficially, before they 
have obtained sufficient proficiency in grammar 
to qualify them to take up other branches of 
study. The statement of Prayojana has indeed 
some other reasons.  Patanjali has anticipated 
an objeetion that might be raised against the 
so-called necessity of making a study of grammar. 
We know that words—both Vedic and Laukika 
—form the subject of grammar. The study of 
grammar as a science, some may argue, is of no 
importance, because the Vedic words might be 
learnt from the Vedas and the correctness of 
Laukika or current words from popular usages. ! 
The study of grammar, if pursued for the know- 
ledge of words, is, therefore, nothing but useless. 


Now it is simply to do away with such 


unreasonable arguments that Panini wrote 
his famous Astadhyayi clearly showing the 


* Sera) वदिकाः शब्दाः सिद्धा लोकाज्ञ लीकिका:। ततब्मादनथेक॑ व्याकर शमिति i 
aa एवं विप्रतिपन्नबुङ्चिभ्योऽध्यळश्यः सुद्‌ भूत्वा आचाय Y शासत्रमन्वाचरे--इसानि 
प्रयोजनान्यध्ये यं ब्याकरणम ।—Mababhiagya, Vol. I, p. 
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objects for which grammar should be studied. 
The enunciation of Prayojana—both direct and 
indirect—is, therefore, necessary to show that 
the study of grammar is indispensable for the 
knowledge ofthe Vedic texts and the accurate 
discrimination of correct Sanskrit words. 

The eternality of Sabda, as supported by the 
erammarians, furnishes another objection ' as 
to the usefulness of grammar. As a matter of 
fact, if words are held to be eternal, the science 
of grammar, which teaches the formation and 
analysis of words, should necessarily become 
useless.) The author of the Varttika meets this 
position by holding that the principles laid down 
in grammar serve to put a stop to certain 
undesirable consequences. One may, for 
instance, be led to think that the root mr7 
always retains the form ;27ji in all declensions 
(according to the wording of the Dhatupatha); 
but grammar in such a case brings forward 
certain restriction, viz., grammar teaches? that 
the root mrj changes to mārji (gets Vrddhi), 
when it is followed by suffixes other than kit, 

By categories of Sanskrit grammar, we mean . 
precisely the fundamental concepts of grammar. 
Sabda is pre-eminently the basis on which rests 
the entire structure of grammatical science. 


' यदि तहिं faan: menn (mem ure ? 
° किमथ शास्त्रमिति चेट्रिवर्तकत्व।त्‌ सिद्धम्‌ । 

— Vär., ID, under the rule, J'áp., l. !. I. 
3 तत्रानेन mafa: क्रियते। स्जेरकित्स्त "dy रजिप्रखङ्ग मार्जिः my- 
¥ बतौति bid. 


~~ à 
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As Sabda is intimately related ‘to thoughts 
and logic, the extent of Sabda-sastra 
seems to be immensely wide. The cate- 
gories of grammar, looked at from a wider 
point of view, comprehend almost all those 
that are enumerated by the Vaisesikas. Mention 
is here made, among others, of the following 
grammatical concepts :—(I) Genus and indivi- 
dual (aTfaaqfar). (2) Co-inherence (सामानाधिकरण्य), 
समवाय (inseparable connection), (3) Metu and 
Karana, (4) Quality (गुण ), Substance ( zs ), 
Relation ( सम्बन्ध ), Parts and the whole ( अवयव 
and आवयवो ), Prakrti and Vikrti, and Efficiency 
( शक्तिः ). The inclusion of Sakti in the 
grammatical categories marks, however, a 
departure from the Nyaya-Vaisesika stand-points. 

First, both class and individual are taken by 
the grammarians as the significance of all words. 
There is, as We know, a great controversy as to 
whether words denote a class or an individual. 
The two well-known grammarians Vajapyayana 
and Vyadi held opposite views with regard to this 
problem, the former, like the Mimimsakas, was 
an exponent of the Class-theory, while the latter 
advocated the Individualistic theory. We have 
elsewhere pointed out that the Naiyayikas seem 
to have brought about a reconciliation between 
these contradictory views by holding that it is 
neither class nor individual alone that is usually 
denoted by words, but an individual qualified 
by the class ( जात्यवच्छिन्नव्यक्ति is the meaning 
of all words. As to the view of the grammarians, 
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Patanjali is of opinion that both class and 
individual are taken to be the sense of words. 
He particularly observes that Panini had 
the same view before him while framing the 
rules of grammar. 

It is not only in the Nyaya system of philo- 
sophy that we frequently meet with such terms 
as सामानाधिकरश्य or co-inherence and कारण or 
cause, but grammar also has these concepts 
and their proper expositions. The term सामाना- 

famtw means ‘the state of being substratum 
` of two qualities. The class of compound known 
as Karmadhdraya is based upon the concep- 
tion of such co-inherence. In an instance like 
नोलोत्‌पलम्‌, both blueness and ‘the state of being 
lotus’ inhere in a common substratum, i.e., lotus. 

There is an elaborate treatment of both Hetu 
and Karana in Sanskrit grammar. The very 
conception of Aaraka is intimately related to 
' that of cause ( क्रियानिमित्तं कारकम्‌ ). By Hetu is 
meant the material cause. In the grammatical 
conception of Hetu,' we should remember, there 
is no room for action. Karana or instrument, 
defined as a ‘cause associated with action’ 
( व्यापारबत कारणां करणम्‌ ) is intimately related to 
action. There is, however, no essential difference 
between Metu and Karana, it is only the associa- 
tion with action that makes the difference. 

The question of quality comes invariably in 
connection with the consideration of Visesana. 


' द्रव्यादिविषयी €q: कारकं नियतक्रियम्‌ ।—Vakyapadiya. 
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Fuyanjana, Jtaravyavartaka and Dharma are 


generally the terms whereby guna is 
denoted. The grammatical conception of 


guna or quality is almost the same 
as we find in the Nyaya-Vaisesika systems. 
Patanjali seems to have only reproduced a Sütra 
of the Nyaya philosophy while he enumerates 
guna as sound, touch, form, smell and taste. 
Under the rule 44. 44. Patanjali has made 
an attempt to give a clear definition of guna. 
Guna, he holds, is what inheres in substance, 
sometimes liable to destruction, found in 
different classes, not produced by action and 
essentially different from substance. Elsewhere, 
he explains guna as what serves to distinguish 
an object from others (belonging to the same 
class Hemt गुणा) ); as, for instance, the same 
entity as water is said to be either hot or cold, 
according to the difference of quality. Further, 
he continues that gunas are also found to 
be non-differentiating (अभेदक), as a man, say 
Devadatta, retains the same name, no matter 
whether he is a boy, young or old. The 


` s fafanasufevensufau हश्यते। आधेयद्ाक्रियाजय सो5सच्त्वप्रक्तति- 


उषाः । And लपेत्यन्धज्जहात्यन्यह्वटो द्रब्यान्तरेष्वपि i 
—Mahibhigya under the rule, Pan., 4. I4, 


वाचकः सरवेलिङ्गानां द्रब्यादन्यों a: ब्मुत: । 
*and* Mabübbásya under the Var. मेडकल्वात्‌ Tae, Vol. I, p. 4l. 
एकोऽयमात्मोदकं नाम तस्य गुणमेदादन्धल्ं भवति। अन्धद्दिं शौतमन्य- 


feequfate 
छभयमिदं गुण वृत्तां Heat अभेदका sfa | 
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grammatical idea of Visesana (इडइलरव्यावक्षं कधर्मः) 
is, therefore, essentially the same as that of 
guia. According to the grammarians, words 
like शुक्क, etc., are expressive of both the quality 
and the object qualified. Bhartrhari, while 
speaking of guna, gives much stress! on 
the differentiating character as well as on 
the dependent * nature of guna . Its 
dependent nature means that we cannot 
conceive of a guna or quality without 
considering at the same time a substance in 
which that particular quality might inhere 
( द्रव्यपारतन्त्रमू and मभेदकत्वमत्र प्रधानगुणलक्षणम ). 
Much has been said with regard to the object 
and quality in Sanskrit grammar, specially in 
the Mahabhasya. According to  Bhartrhari, 
genus, such as sm, is also included in the 
category of quality. 

A substance is the substratum of qualities 
( गुणाय्यो gaa). Pataiijali defines substance? 
as what does not lose its essence even when 
different qualities come to inhere in it. A fruit, 
for instance, remains the same, when in course 
of time its blueness gives way to redness. 


' संखगिमेद्कं यदात्‌ samt प्रलौयते। गुणत्वं परतन्त्त्वात्तस्थ शास्त्र 
garsa ।—Vakyapadiys, 3, p. 45. 


 द्रव्यपारतन्तयाच गुणानाम्‌ | Helarüja Agaa चातर मुख्यं गुणलक्षणम | 


5. सस्य गुणान्तरेष्वपि प्रादुभ॑वत्‌सु तत्त्वं न विन्धते तद्‌ द्रव्यम्‌ ।_ Mabhabhagyn 
under the rule, Pan., 6. L. L9 
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Bhartrhari ' holds substance to be eternal 
and enumerates soul, object, nature, body and 
the four elements as synonyms of dravya. We 
give below the sum and substance of what 
Helaraja has said in connection with Dravya. 
Dravya, he maintains, is of two kinds: *—tran- 
scendental and popular; it is the latter that are 
comprehended by Vyadi when he says that 
all words signify substance. Brought up in an 
atmosphere of sacred traditions and religious 
culture, the Hindu teachers are generally found 
to have approached all problems from a stand- 
point that is more or less metaphysical. Thus, 
while speaking of so concrete a phenomenon. 
as Dravya, they have brought in the subtle 
question regarding the ultimate nature of sub- 
stance, as conceived by different philosophers. 
Dravya, looked at from the transcendental stand- 
point, is the same as Soul. Those who support 
the non-dualistic view are of opinion that it is the 
all-pervading Soul alone that manifests itself in 
manifold object and appears to be diversified in- 
association with different qualities ( उपाधि ). The 
Buddhist philosophers hold that an object ( वस्तु ) 
having its own identity as its own mark ( स्वलक्षणम ) 
and capable of doing works is known as Drarya. 
The followers of the dualistic view understand 


* बस्तुपलक्षणां यत्र सबन!म प्रय॒ज्यते । द्रव्यभित्युच्यते सो5थाँ भेद्यत्वेन विवच्षित: ॥ 
—Vükyapndiya, 3, p. l4i. 
ya वस्तु स्वभावश्च शरीरं लत्त्वमित्यवि। द्रव्यमित्यस्य ware faafafa 
स्थितिः i—Vakyopadiya (zaag थः), 3, ए. 85. 
° za fafad पारमार्थिकं व्यावहारिकं च॑।— Under the Karika, 3, p. 85 
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existence or nature by Dravya. According to the 
view of Carvaka, the four elements, namely, 
earth, water, light and air which, in their parti- 
cular combination produce the body and sense- 
organs, are considered to be Dreryas. 
Sambandha or relation is of various kinds :— 
it may be one of  Faeya-Vàcaka, as exists 


. between a word and its “ense; or, one represent- 


ing Bhedaka-Bhedya, as is to be found between 
Prakrti and Pratyaya, and! as cause and effect 
and soon. Words and meanings are mutually 
both cause and effect, so far as the verbal know- 
ledge is concerned. Having shown that the mean- 
ings of words are either class or individual (जाति 
or व्यक्ति) or, an individual conditioned by the class, 
we now turn to the question as to how a parti- 
cular word always seems to be associated with a 
perticular sense. As this question has already 
been dealt with, a few words are only needed to 
explain the relation that exists between words 
and their meanings. ‘The reason as to why a 
particular word always implies a particular sense 
points to the existence of certain relation, 
whether conventional? or fixed by nature, other- 
wise the word gauh might have signified a 
pot and soon. ‘Ihe Mimarmsakas and the gram- 
marians held, as we know, this relation to be 


^ se MRTE a fe seas I—Vükyapadiya, p. IIS. 

9 ज्राब्देनार्थब््याभिधाने सम्बन्धो vq. i Helárája. 

+ शब्देरूश रितैस्तेषां सम्बन्धः समवस्थितः |—Vakyopadiya (3), p. 96. 
qm: शब्दानां सम्बन्धो योग्यता तथा ¬ o o o, 


a 
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eternal, while the Naiyavikns explained it as 
fixed by God's will (संकेत). The question of 
Sambandha occupies à. prominent place in Sans- 
krit grammar, In grammar Sambandha is 
generally denoted by wg] which is technically 
called Sesa. Under the rule Pan. L. L. 49, 
Patanjali says thet the meanings of get are one 
hundred in number. One Sabda is said to be 
related to another when both of them have close 
affinity regarding their places of utterance. 
Besides this, words may have among themselves 
some such relations as proximity, posteriority, 
ete. (आनन्तये, सामोप्य). 

Samaraéya or inseparable connection is one 
in which a quality stands to the object. In 
carmani deipiuam ha ti—the relation of skin 
with the leopard is one of Samavaya. 

Avayace and Avayavi or parts and the whole 
form another concept of grammar. The class of 
compound known as Wkadesi Samdsa, the 
Paribhasas, such as, Hkadesavikrtamananyacat, 
Avayavaprasiddheh samudayaprasidhirb i liyasi, 
and the particular division of .4dhikarana, 
as .dikadesika are instances that prove the 
grammatical conception of Avayava and Avayavt, 
Like the Naiyayikas, the grammarians do not 
take the whole to be a distinet entity from the 
parts of which it is composed, but consider it 
simply as an aggregate of parts.' 


! ऋभ्यन्तरश समुदायेपबयवः |—M. B., l. 23. 
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The grammarians have taken Prakrti to be 
the final element of words ; it is either Naiman or 
Dhatu. In instances like Yzpüya daru and 
Kundaliya “suvarnam, the grammarians take 
both post and earring as modifications of wood 
and gold respectively. Thus, Prakrti also 
means the original in relation to Vikrti or 
modification. ‘To the Samkhyaites, Prakrti is 
the primordial substance out of which the entire 
universe has evolved. Bhartrhari has also 
started with the doctrine that the whole world 
may be viewed as only Vivarta or modification 
of Sa*da-Brahman. 

In considering the fundamental concepts of 
grammar, we can logically put forward what 
Bhartrhari has said in connection with 
efficiency ' (Sakti) and its different manifestations, 
such as, space, agent, aetion and time. "The 
conception of efficiency comprehends in itself 
the idea of objects; we eannot, to be more clear, 
conceive of any efficiency without thinking of 
certain objects with which it is naturally asso- 
ciated. We can, for instance, hardly think of the 
power of burning unless we think of fire at the 
same time. Efficiency and the efficient object, 
therefore, seem to be practically inseparable. 
It was on the ground of such inseparable 
connection that the Naiyayikas did not include 
efficiency in their categories, as an entity distinct 


! «med पदादानामत्यन्तमनबस्थित।;। दकि साधनं क्रिया काल इति 
बस्तलिधघायिन: j— Vülkcyspadiya, 3. L., p. l07. 
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from the object. The grammarians, however, 
admit that efficiency, though parctically depen- 
dent on the object (dravyaparatantra), has got its 
independent character too. "Though inseparably 
connected and entirely identical with objects, effi- 
ciency has its own form (Siddhasvabhava), since 
all objects are found to exhibit some efficiency 
or energy, as we may call it, when they perform 
some actions. What is true is that such efficiency 
is not directly implied by words which signify 
objects. Tatanjali has clearly shown that the 
thing and its quality or efficiency, though related 
inseparably, are different; 85, for instance, in 
using the comparative and superlative forms, such 
as, sweeter and sweetest, we do not apply the 
degree of excellence to the thing itself but to 
_ its quality, ie. sweetness. 

Both space and time are regarded as Dravya 
by the Naiyayikas, but the grammarians take 
them as efficiency inherent in objects. Space in- 
volves the notions of limit, priority, posteriority,' 
and so forth. Generally, we have the idea of 
space when we say ‘ This is prior to it;" ‘ This 
is posterior to it;’ ‘From this place onward,’ 
and soon. In instances like these, we get the 
fifth case-endings denoting Avadhi or Apeksa. 
But when the relation between the whole and 
the parts is meant, we have Sasthi, as in Purvam 
Kayasya (the fore-part of the body). The 
Vaisesika system also mentions space as a 


' परापरत्वे मूर्तानां देशमेंदनिबखने i—Vakyepadiya, 3, p. Ioo. 
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Dravya, and takes space as one eternal entity 
without division. The so-called divisions of 
space, as north, west, east, ete., are only conven- 
tional: they are usually determined by the 
motion of the sun (Adityagatya). 

Next we come to the second manifestation 
of efficiency, t.e., Sadhana or activity. 
This Sadhana‘ implies that energy or activity 
of a thing whereby actions are performed. 
As an instrument of actions, this Sadhana 
is of great importance, so far as the gram- 
matical conceptions of cases, such as Nomi- 
native, Objective, Instrumental, ete, are 
concerned. The word Sddhana may be 
taken as a synonym of Karaka, as both of 
them imply an agent or instrument of action. 
Patanjali has identified Sadhana with the com- 
bination of qualities (Gunasamudayah Sdadha- 
nam). What is true of a quality is that it always 
appears as a distinguishing mark of the thing 
wherein it inheres and this is exactly the case 
with efficiency also. Helaraja, therefore, is of 
opinion that the statement Sadhenam? vat 
Dravyam of the author of the Mahabhasya 
may be explained as implying the identity of 
Südhana with efficiency. It is by drawing an 
identity between the efficiency and the efficient 
thing that Pataiijali has sometimes attributed 


* क्रियाणामभिनिष्यत्तौ ae साधनं faz: — Vakyapadiya, 9, I p. 78. 
? qw साधन वे द्रव्यमिति भाष्ये द्रव्यस्य साधनत्वाभिघानं तच्छक्तिः शक्तिमतोभदा- 
बिवचयेत्यवगन्तब्यम्‌ i—Heláraja under the Kar, 3.l,p.l79. 
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Sadhanatva to things also. As a solution of 
the question as to why efficiency is considered 
to be Sadhana or active agent and not things 
themselves possessing such efficiency, Bhartrhari 
continues to say that the whole universe seems to 
have been made up of efficient force (Sakti-kala) 
which reveals itself in manifold thing. The 
manifold aspect and diversified character of the 
world is due to the corresponding plurality and 
diversity of this efficiency. Patanjali understands 
by active agent ‘an aggregate of quality.’ 

Time is held to be a kind of efficiency. The 
Naiyadvikas, as we know, have treated of time 
asa Dravya. Time is said to be the ultimate 
substratum of the world ;' it is indivisible and 
eternal. In grammar, time has an important 
place as indicative of tenses. Patanjali* defines 
time as that whereby both growth and decay of 
objects are perceived. ‘lhe division of time into 
day जाते night indicates some sorts of con- 
junction of actions with time ; action or # yapàara 
means here the motion of the sun. Time 
is immaterial and conceived as a symbol 
of eternity. The popular division of time into 
moments, hours, ete., are only artificial. In 
grammar, we hear of three-fold division of time, 
namely, present, past, and future. Under the 
rule Pan. 3. 2. 23, Katyayana rightly observes 

' कालो छि जगदाधार: कालाधारी न विद्यते । 


* सेन मूर्तीनामुपचयाद्यापचयाद्च लक्ष्यन्ते तं कालमा; | 
—Mahübhàsya, Vol. I, p. 409. 


सन्ति च कालविभागाः i—Vdr. 5. तिष्ठन्ति पर्वताः। स्थास्यन्ति परवता; । 
तस्थ: पर्येता; | | 
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that time, though essentially indivisible, is spoken 
of as present, past and future in the science of 
grammar. Patanjali has given three instances 
indicating the three different divisions of time, 
as * Mountains exist ; * Mountains existed’ and 
* Mountains will exist, and goes on to say that 
in the above examples the existence is to be 
understood as pertaining to the action of the 
kings that are either present, past or would 
come in future.  Patanjali has also shown the 
divergent views regarding the existence of such 
a division of time as ‘Present time.’ Some ^ 
say, he continues, that there is nothing like 
present time. Their view is thus represented :— 
‘The wheel does not exist, nor the arrow is 
thrown ; the streamlets do not flow towards the 
sea, The whole universe is motionless ; there is 
nothing that moves; he who can realise it is not 
blind. The second and third verses quoted by 
Patanjali remind us of the arguments whereby 
the Madhyamika* school of the Buddhist philo- 
sophy set aside the popular divisions of time. 
Some, again, hold, on the contrary, that there is 


' ge भ्रूतभविष्यद्व ८मसानानां राज्ञां a: क्रियास्तास्तिष्टतिर घिकरणाम | 
— Mahabhasya under the rule, Pdy., 3. 2. l23. 
नास्ति बतमानः काल sfa— 
“a वर्तते चक्रमिषु नं पात्यते न ऋरून्दत्ते सरितः सागराय | 
qus लोको न विचेष्टिताक्षति थो Be पश्यति षोऽप्यनन््षः | 
9» - अनागतमतिक्रान्तं वर्तमानमिलि चयम्‌ । सर्वच च गतिर्नास्ति गच्छतौति 
किम ते i— Madhyamikn Karika, 


& sfa वतमानः काल इसि। आदिव्यगतिबन्नी पलभ्य ते । 
—M, Bhigys, Vol, II, p. I24. 
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present time, though it is imperceptible like 
the sun's movement Patanjali seems to have . 
been a scholar of wide culture and thoroughly 
aequainted with the principal systems of Indian 
philosophy, consequently it is not unlikely that 
he might have studied the Buddhist philosophy 
as it existed in his time. 

Next we come to Kriyā or action as the last 
manifestation of efficiency. The conception of. 
Kriya plays an important part in Sanskrit 
grammar, specially in connection with Karakas, 
Ariyà is the meaning of verbal roots ( Dha/!var- 
(hah — Kriya). Kriya, holds  Patanjali, is 
immaterial, invisible and is only comprehended 
by inference. 

The method followed throughout Sanskrit 
grammar is purely analytical: grammar does 
never attempt to eoin new words, but dissolves 
words into their radical and formative elements 
in accordance with the principle of Anvaya- 
Vyatireka or the method of agreement and 
difference. The Indian grammarians, as we 
have said elsewhere, had a conception of 
scientific methodology, as is clearly evi- "y 
denced by the way in which they had > 
analysed words of so diversified character — — — 
and determined their Prakrti and Pratyaya, — 
The grammarians had to experience great 
difficulty in the course of analysis of words. - 


The author of the Mahabhasya gives us de | 
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succeeded in distinguishing the radical from the 
formative elements. Wedo not like to repeat here 
what we have already said. It will suffice here to 
point out that the grammarians seem to have taken 
a group of similar forms such as, ghatah, ghatena, 
ghatat and pacati, pacatah, apaksit, etc., and 
then proceeded to find out the common and 
uncommon elements in them. Now the common 
or unaltered element, namely, ghafa and pac, 
which has not undergone any important change 
in all those forms is called Prakrti; the un- 
common elements, on the other hand, ina, at, ti, 
(ah, which are liable to variations in different 
forms, are termed Pratyaya. This is, in short, 
the process whereby the grammarians could 
successfully dissolve the words. 

Though the adherents of the doctrine of 
Sphota take all words to be indivisible and 
eternal and look upon all such disintegrations as 
purely artificial, we do not fail to notice the 
scientific value of such a procedure that furnish- 
es an instrument to get into the meaning of 
words. ‘There are three forms in which words 
generally appear: sentence, inflected form, and 
the radical and formative elements. Of these, a 
sentence is the logical unit or the significant part 
of speech. Words, as we have already said, have 
no independent existence apart from a sentence. 
According to the Fakyavadins, i.e., those who take 
a sentence to be real, indivisible, and the only 
significant unit, the analysis of a sentence into its 


constituents, i.e., Padas, is at best artificial, but 
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recourse is taken to this process, however ima- 
ginary, as it provides the only means of showing 
the meaning of a sentence. The  Pedavadins, 
on the other hand, hold that Padas are real, and 
seek to prove the unreality of a Vakya, as an 
indivisible unit. A sentence, so to speak, is 
nothing but an aggregate of Padas, consequently 
asentence has no separate existence apart from 
its constituents. The aphorism of the Pratisakhya 
defining Sandhi' is construed by the Padavadins 
in such a way as to indicate the priority of Padas 
to Samhita and the reality of Padas is thus sought 
to be established. According to them, Padas, 
though essentially indivisible, are analysed into 
Prakrti and Pratyaya in order to brirg out 
their significance. The decomposition of words 
into Prakrti and Pratyaya is the central 
problem upon which are concentrated the entire 
speculations on grammar. It is by such analysis 
or Samskara, as it is often called, that the 
Sanskrit grammarians could exclude Apa- 
bhramésas from coming under the cognisance of 
their systems of grammar. The view of Pānini 
and Patanjali, as explained by Bhartrhari and 
Helaraja, shows that both of them were in favour 
of the Vakyavidins, i.e.. Padas are unreal and 
have no separate existence, whereas a sentence 
is indivisible and really significant by nature. 


* पदप्रक्रति: díwmr—Frütiéükbya. cert संचिता योनिः संहिता 
बा प्रदायया | —Vikyapadiys, 2, 59, | 
; l ^ 
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The expression Paedakàüre, as used by Patan- 
jali, is a sufficient indication that Padas are 
essentially unreal. It is simply for the under- 
standing of unintelligent people that the gram- 
marians have taken recourse to such an artificial 
process, as the separation of Padas from a 
sentence. 


` न लक्षण न पदकारा अनुवत्याः, पदक।रेनामलक्षणमनुबर्त्यम्‌-\ ०७६७४३४५३, 
Vol. III, p. 77. Punyaràja under the Vükyapadiya. KGr., 2.57. 
wa यदि पदानां सत्यत। स्यात्‌ तदा तेषां स्वत एव सिद्धत्वात्‌ पदानि कूर्वन्तौति 
पदकारा इत्येतदखङ्गतं स्यात्‌। amama पदान्य स्थानि | एकमभिन्नस्वभावक॑ 


बाकाभ 4 तटबुधवोधनाय पदविभागः कल्पित द्रति i 





CHAPTER III 


SAMJNA AND PARIBHASA 


Samjoa or grammatical technies—Paribháüsás or axioms of 
grammar—Rules of grammar. 


Every system of philosophy has its particular 
concepts and contains necessarily a set of 
corresponding terms that are more or less 
restricted in their sense. Terms of this des- 
cription, which are specialised in their signifi- 
cance, are popularly called Samjna or technical 
terms. The Nyaya system, specially the Navya- 
Nyaya, contains a large number of such technical 
terms. These words, it must be remembered, 
are not used by the Naiyayikas in their popular 
sense. To a Naiyàyika the words Prakara and 
Pratiyogin, for instance, are not denotative 
of kinds and competitive respectively, but 
usually express an adjunct and anything that 
is non-existent.' The use of such technical 
terms has manifold advantage. Samjnuas are 
often used for the sake of brevity and 
conciseness, and are consequently adopted in 
most of the treatises on science in their 
respective fashions. 


.* 
' gema: स प्रतियोगी i 
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A Samjüe generally means an enunciation 
or mention of something by name.) Vatsyayana 
has used the word उद्देश!, as a synonym of Samjia, 
and holds that the logical or scientific procedure 
comprehends enunciation, definition and exami- 
nation, as necessary for the scientific treatment 
of a subject.” The grammarians also, as is evident 
from their method of treatment, have followed 
this scientific process. To enumerate something 
by name is what is known as Samjñā and those 
that are denoted or comprehended by such 
Samjna are called Samjni. Patanjali defines 
Semjna as a shortest name which is adopted 
for the sake of brevity. 
| In the Sūtra afaa Pain. l. L. I, the word 

af: isa Samjna and आत्‌ and tq are Sami. 
But how are we to know that it isa Samjid ? 
The Sutra quoted above forms the opening 
aphorism of Panini and there is no preceding rule 
like Samjra that may be taken as an Adhikara— 
Sutra. The question raised by Patanjali® is that 
Panini ought to have used the word Samjida before 
the rule afatre, so as to avoid the ambiguity as 
to whether afg or आदेच्‌ isto be taken as Samjñā. 
To recognise Vrddhi as a Samjñā naturally 
presupposes an adequate conception of Samjüa 
itself. Patanjali further observes that even the 


' जासमाचकथ रन खंज्ञा । 
> fafaa चास्य शास्त्रप्रहत्ति:--उद्ेंगो लचणं aire चेति | 


^ उद्धादीनां शब्दानां संत्ञेत्यष संप्रत्ययो यथा स्थात्‌ | 
Mahübhügya under the rule Par, L. L. I. 
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enunciation of संज्ञाधिकार is not sufficient enough 
to give an accurate cognition of Samjna@ and 
Sami, as there is hardly any evidence in favour 
of accepting the word Virddhi as a Samjid 
and आदेच as Samjni. He then refers to the 
ancient teachers' whose usage is the only 
criterion for the precise knowledge of a Sama. 
That the word Vrddhi denotes a Samii (as 
opposed toa Samii) and nota Samjiüi is evident 
from the usages of the ancient grammarians. 
The fact is that the technical terms like Guna 
and Vrddhi, as used in the Astadhyayi, are 
not really of Panini’s invention, but they are 
rather supposed to have been borrowed from 
earlier systems of grammar. Similar is the 
history of all proper names, both popular and 
the Vedic ; as, for instance, the name * Devadatta, 
with which parents baptise their newly-born son, 
continues to gain currency in the society by the 
force of popular usage. Another view that seems 
to be none the less plausible is that the gramma- 
tical technics, such as, Guna and VFrddhi, 
were too popular terms to require any exposition 
or even enunciation. It is probably for this 
reason that Panini did not think it worth his 
while to make a distinct rule as Samjñā as 
would facilitate the knowledge of Samjñā. 


' आचार्थाचागात्‌ संजासिलिः। यथा लौकिकरेदिकैष॒ \—Mahabhasya, 
Vàr. 4. | 

* स्नोके तावन्मातापितरी gaa जातस्य संहतेऽवकाशे नाम कुबाते mae डति | 
तयी रुपचारादन्धेऽपि जानन्तौयमस्य dale i----- sea तावत्‌ farman आह: 
afeu=: संज्ञादेच: dfaa; । —lbid. 
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Patanjali continues further that some gramma- 
rians, while interpreting the rule in question, 
have clearly indicated that the word Frddhi is a 
Samjüa and आदेच is Samjñī. In order to bring | 
out the exact significance of the rule ठद्िरादेच, 
Some grammarians, again, have (only given the 
examples of Vrddhi as, werde, अकार्षोत्‌) only 
enumerated the Samjnis of Vrddhi, such as, "Ie, 
under the rule fafa afe: परस्मेपदेषु and have 
thus made it sufficiently clear that the word 
Fr dhiis expressive of आदेच in grammar. The 
relation between the words Frddhiand Adaic is, 
therefore, one of the indicating and the indicated. 
The rule serves practically a two-fold purpose: 
it expresses a Samjna as well as makes the word 
Frddhi a Samjnd. What Patanjali' deduces 
from these facts with regard to the distinction 
between Samjii and Semjmi is that what 
implies something isa Samjia and what are so 
implied should be regarded as a  Samji. 
The author of the Viarttika has suggested two 
more criteria so as to show the distinction 
between Samjñā and Samjni more clearly. (l) 
Saqmjnaisformless, whereas Samjnis are found 
to have forms. It is a fact of common ex- 
perience that a Samjna, like Devadatta, is given 
to a mass of flesh having certain form. 


* ते मनन्‍्धामहे यया प्रत्याय्यन्ते सा संज्ञा ये प्रतीयन्ते ते संज्ञिन इति । 
Mabhübhàüsya, Vol. I, p. 88. 
° — wamfa;;—Vàr. 6, 9899७ : अथवानाकृति: +ज्ञा। wafana: 
संक्षिन;। लोके,पि चऋझाक्ततिमतो ajaaa gae इति संज्ञा क्रियते । 
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Again, where there is a form, there is a difference. 
Moreover, Samjiia is one, while Samjnis are more 
than one. (2) A Samjna may be recognised by 
some special mark.’ Patanjali holds further that 
Samjna and Samii, like nouns and adjectives, 
seem to have co-inherence as well as equal 
case-terminations. To the grammarians, Adaie 
(which is formed by the process of Pratyahara 
from the letters enunciated in the so-called 
Siva-Sütra) is really expressive of sense. 
Some, again, take the word Frddhi as indicative 
of the forms of words, viz, the word Vrddhi 
and Adaic are mutually convertible. Patanjali 
has suggested a few more characteristics 
whereby Samjñāa and Samii might be clearly 
recognised. Samjñās, he maintains, like Vrddhi 
and Guna, are repeatedly mentioned in gram- 
mar, but such is not the case with their corres- 
ponding Samjñīs, for it is more convenient and 
attended with more economisation of labour to 
mention a Samjna, say  Lbrddhi, than to 
enumerate each time Adaic which contain 
greater number of letters. When Samjñās are 
really adopted for the sake of brevity and 
conciseness®’ the word Vrddhiis preferable to 
Adaie from a practical point of view. Further, 
it often comes to our notice that Sāmjñī is 
placed before the Samjñā in the rules of grammar 


| few al i— एक. 7. | 
° qafa: मंज्ञा भवन्ति। हडधिगब्दयावर्ते नाद च्छ ब्दः i— Ibid. 
^. अथवा पूर्वोञ्चारितः संजी, परोष्चारिता रज्ञा bid, 
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(as in TFN: ) But the rule वबिरादेच forms an 
exception, as the word Prddhi comes here first. 
This anomaly is explained by Patañjali as a parti- 
cular instance where the word Zrddhi has been! 
given priority only to indicate a sense of auspici- 
ousness (मङ्गालाथेम्‌) . Both Samjñā and Samjñī being 
thus reciprocally convertible, a question is raised 
against their mutual dependence (अन्योन्याययवत्व). 
As a matter of fact, we get a Samjnü like 
Vrddhi for Adaic and the Samjiüa again serves 
to indicate Adaic. The defect of such mutual 
dependence is finally set aside by Patanjali on 
the ground of the eternality of word (few तु 
नित्यशब्दत्वात्‌ Var. 9). Adaie are permanent 
word-forms, for the denotation of which a 
Samjna like Vrddhi is adopted, but the 
Samjiüü itself does not practically bring them into 
existence. The eternal view of Sabda’ does not, 
however, render the science of grammar absolute- 
ly useless, since grammar, as it is primarily 
concerned with the exposition of correct words, 
serves to remove all possible confusion and 
misinterpretation by the formulation of rules. 
Bhartrhari has even tried to show the perma- 
nent character of such Samjnd-Sabda and acknow- 
ledges the relation between Samjna and Sampnri 
as permanently fixed. But this view is open 


l भाङलिक आचार्यो महत: meaa ayaa efemeaiea: wager — 
M, B. under the rule Pig, L. L. I. 

° यदि afe नित्या शब्दाः किमथ शास्त्रम्‌ ? निवतैकं menm Ib id. 

> नित्य एवतु सम्बन्धी feeníey wafeaq—Vakyspadiya, Kär 
2. 869. : 


9 - 
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toobjections and is contrary to our experience. 
Samjra or proper names are purely of human 
invention, men giving names to objects according 
to their own desire. 'The arguments whereby 
Bhartrhari sought to refute this popular view are 
as follows: It is admitted that in certain cases 
Samjnas are restricted in their denotations by 
the usages of men; as, for instance, one might 
say, ‘From this day the word Ditha would 
mean this person.’ But so far as the relation 
between a Samjřā anda Samjnt is concerned, 
there is no denying the fact that the word 
Ditha, like the word gauh, is also connected 
with its meaning by permanent relation. 
Bhartrhari has divided Samjnas into two classes — 
Krtrima (as ti, għu, etc.) or artificial, and 
Akrtrima (as Ditha) or popular names current 
in the society. ‘The so-called artificial Samjnas 
are of modern origin; their significance is 
confined to the area of those Sastras wherein 
they are used, that is to say, they have no 
meanings popularly assigned to them. 

Having thus discussed the different criteria 
for the recognition of Samjñā and Samjni, we 
now proceed to speak a few words more on the 


And sqridiat च शास्त्रेऽस्मिन्‌ शक्तावच्छेदलचणः। अक्वदिमोऽभिसम्बन्धो 
विशेषक बिशेष्यबल्‌ i—Kar. L. 370. 


‘ ननु च नित्यत्वं संज्ञाशब्दानामनपपन्न सं प्रतिक्रियमाणत्वातृ-क्कत कत्वाद्‌- 


नित्यत्वं सम्बन्धस्योपजायते। संज्ञायाः सा हि पुरुयेयंथाकामं प्रयुज्यते i—vaky apadiya. 


शास्त्रकारादिभिः कतः i—Vakyapadiya. afar शास्त्रीया पारिभाविकौ त्यच्यतै I 
—Puny arāja, 


ˆ आजानिकश्वाधनिक: संकेतो दिविधो aa: |... कादाचित॒कस्वाघनिक: 
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number and nature of such Semjüas.  Diffe- 
rent systems of grammar have their different 
Sampras ; as, for instance, Panini uses ac and 
hal, whereas Katantra system has Svara and 
Vynjara in their stead. It will be evident from 
a study of these Samjias that most of them are 
meaningless outside the short compass wherein 
they are used ; they are neither to be found in 
lexicon, nor current as significant words in 
their specialised sense.  S«emjüü-Sabda,as a rule, 
are not derivable ( sque); and though 
popular words, such as, Frddhi, Guna, etc., are 
used as Samjid, their popular significances have 
practically no connection with what they signify 
in grammar. Bhartrhari says that the 
meaning assigned to such Samjna-Sabda by 
the grammarians is to be taken as modern 
convention, as opposed to the divine convention. 
It is to be noted here that the two Samjna- 
Sabdas, namely, Svara and Fyñjana, as are 
to be found in Yaska’s Nirukta and in the 
Katantra system, and which are undoubted- 
ly older than ac and bal respectively 
are really significant (qa राजते इति स्त्रः, 

) It is, therefore believed 
that the Katantra' system has preserved the 
old grammatical technics more faithfully than 
that of Panini, who is rather credited with 


' Kátantra system bas also retained such old grammatical 
terms as  Kórita (Panini has pic), Vartamáànà (bhabanti 
seems to have been the oldest term for Vdrtamdnd), 
Bhavigyants, eto. 
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having invented a peculiar way of enunciating 
letters,’ à system of Pratyahara unknown to 
other grammarians, and certain technical terms 
like ae and kal, etc. 

The word  Semjüa means ordinarily a 
name. Just as an object is found to have 
a good many names in popular speech, so in 
grammar a form may have different Sam/jnas. 
It is to be borne in mind that excepting a few 
instances like Svara, Vyijana, Lopa, Dirgha, 
etc., as used in grammar, there are Samjias 
as nadi, ti, ghu, etc., which are absolutely 
meaningless and purely artificial. There are 
numerous Samjras in grammar; they are 
made use of by the grammarians with a 
view to secure the brevity and conciseness. 
They may be, however, divided into two classes, 
according as they are significant and meaning- 
less. The Samjids belonging to the former 
group are almost the same as used in popular 
speech, though with a specialised significance, 
while those that come under the second group 
are absolutely meaningless except in grammar. 
There are certain Samjfas, such as, Nadi, Agni, 
Sraddha* which are used as types to denote res- 
pectively words ending in lengthened ई, e, short 
इ, ड, and lengthened अ. The so-called Siva-Sütras, 


वर्येसमालाय: | Kütantra—fgg] qu समान्नायः. | 
Pan, L. 4. 5_—यस्व्राख््रौ नदौ । 
sgefa:—Kalipa. नामपाद, 8. 

आ अद्धा-—7b।३, 320, 

ee 
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though unintelligible by themselves and entire- 
ly meaningless to others, representing a great 
departure from the popular order of letters, 
have great importance to the students of the 
Astadhyayi, as they are suitable for making 
Samjias like an, in, etc. Jagadisa únder- 
stands by Samjñā' all names having conven- 
tion or Samketa and classifies it under three 
classes, namely, Naimittiki, Paribhasiki, and 
Aupadhiki. Samjids are artificial; their origin 
may be traced to an attempt to find out the 
shortest symbol to denote a group of individuals. 
The system of Samjñā is thus important for more 
than one reason; it is the shortest possible 
name for aclass and consequently marked by 
brevity. The Samjñās adopted in different 
systems of grammar are so variant that one 
cannot expect to make a successful study of 
any system of grammar without having a 
thorough acquaintance with its particular sets 
of Samjnas. 

Logic means agreement of facts with truth. 
Grammar in dealing with the formation of words 
and formulation of rules has sometimes shown 
strict comformity to truth. What is true 
of logic is thus true of grammar too. 
Science, as is well known, takes for granted 
certain axioms which are more or less  self- 
evident truths and consequently require 
no explanation. These axioms or generalised 


| ad dimma सेव dEÍHWldIS,—Sabda£aktipraküéika. Kär. I7. 
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statements (deductions) are freely made 
use of by different systems of philosophy. 
These are deduced from common experience, 
Geometry, for instance, begins with a number 
of such axioms (e. g., the whole is greater than its 
parts) and shows their applications in the 
exposition of problems. Logic, as a science, has 
also its particular axioms (a thing is what 
itis, viz., the law of identity) which are not 
only applicable to logic alone but are found 
to be used in other departments of science for 
their incontestable validity. Here we find the 
reason why logic is popularly called the 
‘science of all sciences.’ It has added un- 
doubtedly to the scientific character of grammar, 
for it has also treated of such axioms. These 
axioms or generalised statements are known in 
grammar as  Paribhüsás. The fact that is 
established by the Paribhasi'—‘ A thing does 
not essentially become a different one even when 
some of its parts get deformed,’ or, more clearly, 
‘A dog does not become anything but a dog 
when its tail is cut off’—is one of common 
experience and equally true in ordinary life also. 
In grammar we find a good many Paribhasas. 
The Paribhasas, as used in grammar, may be ex- 
plained as what represent the highest gram- 
matical generalisation. The Paribhas@ may 
be broadly divided into two classes: (l) Pari- 
bhasads which are not restricted in their 


` एकद्ेशविक्कतमनन्ध mm i 
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applications to grammar alone but equally hold 
good in other spheres of experience; (2) Pari- 
bhasás that are closely associated with gram- 
matical operations and contain technical terms 
of grammar. The  Paribhüsas like एकदेश- 
विक्कतमनन्धवत्‌, ete, which does not contain any 
grammatical term and are true to all sciences, 
belong to the former group of the Paribhügas. 
The Paribhdasas falling under the second 
category are those that contain grammatical 
technics and are couched in grammatical terms, 
such as, ex संज्ञापरिभाषम्‌, छउपपदविभक्ष: 
कारक विभक्षिब लोयसो, etc. These cannot be ex- 
plained for obvious reasons without reference to 
grammar. From a study of the  Paribhaásas 
belonging to the former class, it appears that 
they are decidedly the older and more popular 
than those coming under the second group. We 
fail, however, to trace their origin with a degree 
of certainty. They are sometimes presupposed 
by the rules of Panini and sometimes deducible 
from the rules of the Astadhyayi. Panini had 
undoubtedly before him many axioms of this 
description when he composed the rules of the 
Astadhyayi. It is clear from the statement of 
Nagoji' (who has collected these Paribihdsis—l22 
in number and explained them) that some 
of these Paribhdsis were used as regular 


' प्राचीनवैयाकरथातन्ते वाचनिकान्यत wedtaaa ज्ञापकन्यायसिडानि 
भाव्यवाक्तिकयोरनिंबद्धानि यानि परिभाषारुपाणि तानि arate । 
—Paribhisendufekhars. 
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Sutras by older grammarians. Panini has, 
however, incorporated some of these Paridha- 
sas in his Astadhyüyi' and some of them are 
suggested by the rules. The Paribhügüs estab- 
lished by either Jiapaka or Nyüya have been 
refered to by Katyayana and Pataiijali. 
Generally speaking, there are three kinds of Pari- 
bhasas :—(l) Vacaniki—verdatim used as Sūtra 
by older grammarians; (2) Jndpaka—as deduced 
from the interpretations of Paünini's rules; (3) 
Nyaya referring to the axioms either. taken 
from the experience of ordinary life or estab- 
lished by logical inductions, There are, again, 
two different forms of Nyaya—Nyaya-Siddha 
and Loka-Nyaya-Siddha. The Paribhisa— 
सबन्निपातलक्षणों विधिरनिमित्तं afeuraur—is an instance 
of Loka-Nyüya-Siddha, because the truth it 
conveys is sufficiently proved by the facts of daily. 
life, viz, ‘A thing should not be the cause of 
destroying that wherefrom it derives its very 
existence. These Paribhasas are of practical 
help to us for understanding the rules of the 
Astadhyayi. Nagoji has not only taken notice of 
those Paribhasas alone which might be deduced 
or taken directly from the Vdarttika or the. 
Bhasya, but has undoubtedly treated of the 
Paribhasis taken from other grammarians. 
There is a Puribhasa* which expressly enjoins 


* समर्थ: पदविधिः । P50; 2. ६. 3. 
विप्रतिषेचे परं कार्यम्‌।-+-२०४०, l. 4. 3, 
? व्याख्यानतो विशेषप्रतिपत्तिन हि संदेहादलक्षणम्‌ । 
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that for the removal of doubt and ambiguity in 
connection with a rule of grammar, the inter- 
pretations of the learned commentators are to 
be regarded as the only authoritative and decisive 
ones, Some Paribhdsas with their respective 
meanings have been referred to in the * Linguistic 
Speculations of the Hindus’ under ‘ Logic of 
Grammar.' 
Having shown the nature of Samjñās and 
 Paribhasas according to their grammatical 
interpretations, we now propose to say a few 
words regarding the characteristics of the gram- 
matical aphorisms. The style followed by the 
grammarians in constructing the rules is the 
same as adopted in the so-called Sūtra literature. 
This style of composition, in which most of 
the standard works of Hindu philosophy have 
been written, was adopted by the grammarians, 
as they unduly favoured brevity and concise- 
ness, sometimes to the extent of unintelligibility. 
How much the grammarians favoured brevity 
and conciseness in the composition of Sutras is 
best illustrated by the Paribhasa “'अर्धभात्रालाघ- 
बेन gerqud मन्यन्ते aurmmxwr. The characteristic 
features of grammatical rules are as follows ':— 
(0) The S#tvas should be so framed as to 
contain the least number of letters. (2) 'The 
Satras to be constructed in such a way as to 
avoid ambiguity and doubt. (3) Lhe satras 


° स्वल्पाचरमसन्दिग्ध'सारवत्‌ विश्वतोमुब्म्‌ ॥ निर्दाषलनबदां च सूत्र सूबविद्दो 
fasi x 
30. 


— 
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must be impregnated with meanings, As 
Panini’ is said to have composed the rules of 
the Astadhyayi with all religious solemnities 
and great caution, Pataiijali strongly believes 
that even a letter of his aphorisms, far from 
speaking of the entire rule, is not likely to 
be meaningless. (4) The Sutras must have 
widest applications. This is exactly the case 
so far as the general rules ( उत्‌सगविधि:ः ) are 
concerned. (5) The Sütras should be free from 
all defects and reasonable at the same time. 
The Sütras having these qualifieations generally 
fall under six categories, namely,  Samjüa, 
Paribhasa, Vidhi or rules that enjoin some- 
thing, Niyama or rules that enjoin restrictions, 
Pratisedha or prohibitive rules, and Adhikara. 
Samjna Sutras are those that point out gramma- 
tical technics, such as, Vrddhi, Guna, Lopa 
(disappearance), ac, hal, ete. As regards the 
Paribhisa Sutras, we have already pointed 
out that certain Paribhadsas were incorporated 
by the grammarians in their systems of gram- 
mar as regular Sutras. The Adhikdra Sutras 
are of four kinds.’ Patafijali has illustrated 
three different kinds of AdAikara. 

As to the principle followed in the forma- 
tion of rules, it must be clearly stated that it was 


' प्रमाणभूत आचायों दभेपवित्रपषाणि: शुचाववकाशे प्राद् a उपविश्य महता 
यत्रेन wd प्रथयति खा, तवाशकां यचा नाप्यनदयकेन भवित कि प॒नरियता ua | 
—Mahabhigya, under the rule Pan,, l. 4. . 
* गोयृथः fiye serm तिरेव च। गक्रा्रीत;प्रवाह्च अधिकार श्रतु विधः t 
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indeed a great difficulty to make a thorough study 
of each word. We are told that Indra,’ even 
under the tutorship of Brhaspati, and continuing 
his study for a great length of time, failed to make 
an exhaustive study of words. How then the 
grammarians had succeeded in such an arduous 
task? Patanjali rightly observes that the rules of 
grammar should be framed on the scientific 
basis of generalisation and particularisation,? so 
as to enable one to make a study of words, 
though so diversified and numerous, with the 
least amount of effort. He clearly shows that 
the rules Haw, Pan. 3. 2. । and आतो5नुपसर्ग कः 
Pin. 3. 2.3, were written by Panini having 
the same object in view. 

Now as to what constitutes a grammar.’ 
Patanjali has elaborately dealt with the question 
in regard to what is precisely meant by grammar. 
It is too well known a fact that it is the Sütras 
that constitute grammar or, in other words, 
grammar is entirely identical with the 55785. 
We use the word Vyakarana with reference 
to a number of Sütras and do not practically 
understand anything else. But there are certain 
objections in the way of accepting this view as an 
accurate one. The difficulty that arises on the 


! Mabābhāşya, Vol. I, p. 5. 
* उतूसगोापवादौ। कञ्चिदृत्‌सगः कर्तव्यः wfreqare:—Mahabbagsa. 
“Vol, I, p. 5. 

` अथ व्याकरणमित्यस्य शब्दस्य क; पदार्थ: ? सूब्रम्‌। सूते न्याकरणेषछार्थोऽनप- 
पन्न; । ४47. 0. शच्दाप्रतिपत्तः। शब्दे qed; भवे। प्रोक्तादयद्च alaa: i 
Vast ep4sxaquq.—Vàrs. 30-.4. Mahabhagya, Vol. I, pp. Ll-29. 
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assumption of identity between grammar and 
Sutras is that the question of relation, as is 
indicated by the expression ( व्याकरणस्य सत्रम्‌ ) ‘the 
rules of grammar’ becomes necessarily incom- 
prehensible or incompatible, that is to say, the 
above expression clearly indicates that grammar 
is actually different from the Sutras. Again, 
no cognition of words would be possible, if 
grammar were identified with the Sutras, be- 
cause the knowledge of words does not practi- 
cally follow from the Sutras, but rather from the 
interpretations and expositions of such rules, 
Words are then held to be constituents of 
grammar and this view is considered to be 
sufficient to meet the aforesaid objection. 
But this is also not absolutely free from 
defects, inasmuch as the identity of grammar 
with words would render the derivation of the 
term Vydkarana ( व्याक्रियन्ते व्यतृपादन्ते गच्दा 
अनेनेलि) simply inconsistent. The drift of the 
arguments is that words are derived by means 
of Sutras and not by other words. Moreover, 
the rules like wa, mataa, aa भवः, लेन MMA, 
ete, will be inconsistent with their meanings, 
if words are held to be identical with grammar. 
In fine, Patanjali sets forth the conclusion that 
words and Sütras in their combination form the 
life of grammar ( लक्ष्यलक्षणो व्याकरणम्‌ ). 

The word Sandhi literally means conjunc- 
tion of two; in grammar it implies the combina- - 
tion of two letters having close proximity. The 
definition of Sandhi as given by Panini (which 


- 
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is also to be found in the Nirukta) lays stress 
on the extreme proximity of letters, whether 
vowels or consonants, as the primary condition 
of Sandhi (Parah sannikarsah Samhita). 

It has already been pointed out that the word 
is the same as sound. A word is, again, of two 
kinds, namely, sound as produced by the beat of 
drum, and sound as distinctly audible and ex- 
pressed by letters. To the former class belong 


those sounds which are not capable of being re- 


presented by letters and have no real expressive- 
ness like popular words that consist of letters. 
These letters, whether 48 or 49 in number, 
represent phonologically all possible modulations 
of voice. There are eight different places, such 
as, chest, throat, nose, head, tongue, roof of the 
tongue, teeth and lips wherefrom letters are 
produced and they are named accordingly. The 
order in which letters are to be read is said to be 
fixed (Siddhorarna-samàaàmnayah), but Panini 
seems to have shewn some amount of ingenuity, 


as he gives rather a clumsy arrangement of 


letters only to serve the purpose of forming the 
Pratyaharas. The method adopted by Panini 
may be scientifically accurate, but it really marks 
a departure from the popular order of letters. 
The subtle form of Nada having its origin in 
the 24uladhüre proceeds upwards till it reaches the 
voeal apparatus and becomes audible; it develops 
into distinct sound when it clothes itself with 
letters. This is usually the process whereby letters 
are produced. Letters are transient and liable to 
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disappear just after their utterance is over. 
According to the time required for pronouncing, 
a sound is said to be short, long and protracted. 
Letters are broadly divided into two classes : 
Svara and Zyanjana. Svara is so called because 
they are distinctly audible by themselves; 
Vyañjana requires the help of vowels for their 
intelligibility. The use of ac and hal in the place 
of more popular terms Svara and Fyafijana 
represents one of Pànini's manifold innovation. 
There are generally two different ways in 
which words are uttered—rapid and slow. 
Patañjali maintains that close proximity is to 
be taken as the fundamental condition of 
Sandhi. It then follows almost naturally that no 
such Samhita or the combination of letters takes 
place when two words are uttered at intervals. 
It is said in defence, however, that proximity 
of letters is the same, whether they are uttered 
rapidly or slowly.  Itis practically the time, as is 
required by the speaker to pronounce the words, 
that makes the utterance either rapid or slow. 
Three’ definitions have been suggested to explain 
Samhita, but no one is found to be strictly 
accurate and free from defects. The last tenta- 
tive definition,” which brings in the idea of order 
as priority and posteriority among letters, uttered 


' आब्दाविरामः संहिता; डादाविरामः संहिता; पौर्बावर्य॑मकाल add संहिता । 
—Mahibhi$ya under the rule Pin.,l. 4. 00. 

* पोीर्वापर्यमकालब्यपेतं संहिता चेत्‌ पूयापराभावात्‌ संहितासंज्ञा न प्राप्रोति 
न fe autri dtataquafei—Mahübhüsya. | 
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without any intervention of time, is also open to 
objection, because the very idea of priority and 
posteriority is inconceivable in regard to letters 
that are never uttered simultaneously. पोर्बापय is 
to be understood with reference to space, as we 
apply the terms Parva and Apara to things 
when they are found to exist simultaneously. 
But such is not the case with letters. It is 
practically seen that we cannot pronounce two 
letters at a time." The vocal organ that operates 
in pronouncing the letter ga is not the same 
that gives rise to «u-sound and so on. Again, 
for the transient character of sound, ga is 
no longer existent when ax is uttered. It is 
to be carefully noted here that Paurvaparya, 
as stated here, is not to be taken as referring to 
time, because letters are liable to destruction after 
the utterance is over, and there can be no 
relation as priority and posteriority between the 
existent and the non-existent letters. Pataiijali, 
then, arrives at the conclusion and brings the 
whole discussion to a close when he holds that 
Paurvaparya, as the essential requisite of 
Samhita, pertains to intelligence, that is to say, 
the determination of priority and posteriority of 
letters is the operation of intelligence An 
intelligent man adopts the following procedure 


g 





एकेकवर्णवर्तित्वादाच उच्न रितप्रध्वंसित्वानज्ञ sutana — Vir. 0 
एक कवर्यावतिनी वाक्‌ । न दौ. युगपदुच्चारयथति । गौरिति गकारे यावतौ चाक aaa 
नीकारे न विसञेनीये...... Mabhübhàsya 

* — gfafawusa शब्दानां diaiqdq——Mabübbásya. 
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in ascertaining the order of Pawrviparya :— 
This word is to be used in this sense and this 
word consists of these letters. ‘Then, he proceeds 
to determine them one after another. 

There is another definition of Samhita given 
in the Pratisakhya' which has also given rise 
to a considerable discussion. The main difficulty 
lies in the way of disjoining the compound 
Padaprakrti which admits of double inter- 
pretation. If we take the expression Pada- 
prakrti as meaning पदानां या nafa सेयं पदप्रक्तति:, 
it would naturally follow that Samhita or 
combination is the original form of speech 
wherefrom Padas are separated. It is quite 
evident from this exposition that Samhita 
represents the original form, whereas Padas 
are only modifications.. According to another 
interpretation, which treats of the expression 
Padaprakrti as an instance of Bahuvrihi 
and lays down that Padas in their combination 
constitute Samhita: Padas are to be taken as 
Prakrti and Samhita as merely modified forms. 
The question raised here is one of great impor- 
tance, as it forms the fundamental problem of the 
linguistic science. The point at issue is to 
decide which of these (Samhita and Padas) 
represents the original form. Durga’ has 
advanced arguments to show „that Samhita is 
Prakrti and Padas represent only Vikrti. He 
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has based his arguments on the fact that the 
Vedic Manfras have come down to us in their 
Samhita form (but not as isolated Padas); 
Samhita or combined forms are first studied by 
the Vedic scholars and the Mantras are specially 
recited in their Samhita form at the time of 
sacrificial performances. It is an established fact 
that we do not meet with an instance of विसन्धि 
in the Vedic Mantras. 

A careful study of the rules concerning 
Samhita will make it clear that the principles 
underlying such Samhita are based on regular 
phonological basis. The rule इको यणचि, which 
enjoins that #¥, 3, w, followed by ac, are 
changed to y, v, r, respectively, records rather 
a phonetic tendency according to which + अ, 
when uttered at a stress, are apt to take 
the form of य and soon. The transformation 
of इ into य, asin दध्यत्र, is due to the fact that 
both = and य are letters that originate in the 
same place and have necessarily natural affinity 
for combination. Jaimini' has clearly stated 
that in gwa letters do not undergo any 
modification but a new letter comes into exis- 
tence. The rule स्थानेऽन्तरतमः enjoins that 
in case of Adega, a letter having close affinity, 
either through the internal efforts or owing to 
the similarity of place of utterance, is to take 
the place and function of S/Aàni, 


' बणौन्‍तरमविकार; Mim. Sūtra, I. I. ]3. 
Li. 
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These instances will suffice to show that the 
rules of Samhita are outcome of natural ten- 
dencies, as are illustrated by phonetic laws. 
In popular usages, Samhiía is sometimes obli- 
gatory and sometimes optional. It is thus 
stated in a Karika: Samhita' is obligatory in 
Padas ; between roots and prefixes and in com- 
pounds ; in all other cases Samhita is optional. 

There are, broadly speaking, five kinds of 
Sandhi, according to the nature of letters that 
enter into combination. Among these five, 
the so-called Prakrti-Sandhi (an instance 
of Sandhi which is not attended with necessary 
changes and modifications) forms a peculiar 
group. We call them peculiar in this sense 
that the instances of Prakrti-Sandhi are so rigid 
that they retain their original forms intact 
and do not come under the general principles 
of Samhita. In an instance like late ime 
where no change is brought about by rules 
of Sandhi, it is really difficult to distinguish 
it from ordinary forms. In cases like this, Sandhi 
is to be determined only by accents. Similarly, 
compounds and non-compounds were distin- 
guished in the ancient Vedic age simply through 
the instrumentality of accents 

When a conjunction between two letters 
takes place in Samhita, we usually find that 
two individuals do not retain their separate 


' संहितेकपटे नित्यां नित्या waged: नित्या समासे are तु 
विवच्चामपे चते i | 
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forms but merge into one and consequently 
give rise to a new letter which, though prac- 
tically different from them, has close affinity 
with those letters, In the course of combination, 
letters are sometimes dropped as in Prsodarah 
and sometimes, they undergo modifications 
as in Dadhyatra. The changes and  modifica- 
tions brought about by Sandhi are natural and 
not artificial. In etymological’ explanations 
of words we find instances of productions of 
letters (Gavendrah), inversion of letters (Simhah), 
modifications of letters (Sodaéah) and disap- 
pearance of letters ( Prsodarah). 


` wana गवेन्द्रादौ सिंहे adfagia: । | areata! विकार: स्यात्‌ ati 
gia? | | ED. 





CHAPTER IV 
THEORY OF SPHOTA 


Theory of Sphota—identity of Sphota with Pravava—its origin and 
nature—arguments against the assumption of Sphofa, 


The Hindu grammarians are credited with 
havinz for the first time enunciated the doctrine 
of Sphota which forms one of the outstanding 
features of Sanskrit grammar. It is at once 
the essence and result of Indian speculations 
on grammar; it embodies the careful ingenuity 
and keen-sightedness on the part of the Indian 
grammarians, and ultimately proves by drawing 
identity between Sphota and Brahman that 
Sabda-tattva and Brahma-tattva* are only 
different in name but essentially convertible with 
each other. The grammarians have, however, 
carried this theory to such an extent and 
traced the final germ of speech to so subtle an 
element as to place the dissertations on words 
more or less upon a metaphysical level. 

The history of Sphota, judging from the 
height of contemplation it discloses, is calculated 
to reveal a mystical vision, and shows a 


' añawi myat पूर्णात्मने नम; — V eiyükerapabhügana, Kar. 72. 
and निष्कर्ष g ब्रह्मेव स्फोटः । à | 
अनादिनिधनं aw शब्दतत्त्व॑ यदचरम्‌ । Vakyapadiya, £47, ]. 
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peculiar pious tendency which seeks to 
explain all phenomena as emanating from 
something divine. The original conception of 
Sphota goes back to the most creative period of 
Indian thought, we mean the Vedic, when Vak 
was considered to be a manifestation of all- 
pervading Brahman; Pranava regarded as the 
ultimate germ of all speech-sounds and Sabda 
viewed as an imperishable and potential factor 
in the creation of the world. Philosophy, so to 
speak, begins with concrete objects of thought 
and finally arrives at more and more nice 
abstraction. The grammarians, in the same way, 
started with the physical analysis of words and 
 eonceived sound as what clothes itself with 
letters. They proceeded still further and on 
minute examination of internal phenomena, 
grasped the remotest form of speech, viz., Sphota, 
that is manifested by sound, eternally existent, 
indivisible and really expressive of sense.' 

It is, however, difficult to ascertain as to 
when and with whom this theory had first 
originated. History does not definitely mention 
the name ofany particular philosopher, so far as 
the authorship of this theory is concerned. All 
that we know about its history is that this theory 
received a strenuous support at the hands of 
grammarians, while almost every system of 
Hindu philosophy had attacked it mercilessly 
and rejected it as being absurd and inconsistent. 


faa 
' safer n umm, वांचक: | 
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We do not, however, definitely know of any 
grammarian who may be said to have formulated 
this doctrine, nor do we find any specific mention 
of Sphota in the aphorisms of grammar. We 
only repeat that our knowledge is not permitted 
to proceed beyond the limit that the theory of 
Sphoóta found much favour with the grammarians, 
who seem to have carried it to such an extent 
as to finally inter-weave Sphota with Brahma- 
fattva, thus raising the artificial character of 
grammatical speculations to the dignity of theolo- 
gical discourses. But this is not the sufficient 
reason why we should take this theory as one 
of grammatical origin. On the other hand, it 
might be maintained with a greater degree of 
certainty, on the evidence afforded by some other 
popular theories of unknown origin, that the 
Indian grammarians had already found the 
nucleus of the theory in existence in some form 
or other. They interpreted it consistently with 
their views and finally made it their own by 
giving it a distinctly grammatical stamp. What 
the grammarians have practically done with 
regard to this theory is that they popularised it 
with all earnestness and ultimately incorporated 
it into their systems as a tenet of fundamental 
importance. Similar is the original history of 
some of the popular doctrines of Hindu 
philosophy. The main doctrines of the 
Samkhya school, for instance, seem to have 
been transmitted through generations as a 
common heritage of man and current as a 
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distinct line of thought loug before they were 
systematised by Kapila or Paiicasikha. In 
this process of tracing the origin of old doc- 
trines, we may be allowed to seek for some clue 
as to why the Vedas are emphatically declared by 
orthodox teachers as works not of human origin ; 
and why it is authoritatively laid down that 
the Seers, who are mentioned by names in the 
Vedic hymns, are far from being the real 
authors.' 

To give a clear idea of Sphota, we find it 
necessary to start with Praņava. It has repeat- 
edly been stated in the Vedic literature that 
the mystic syllable, i.e., Pranava, represents 
the primordial speech-sound wherefrom all 
forms of Pak are supposed to have been evolved. 
This sacred combination of three particles 
(आ, 3,4), which is still uttered with the utmost 
reverence and regarded as a positive emblem 
of the supreme God, is said to have flashed 
forth into the heart of Brakman, while he was 
absorbed in deep meditation. Pranava unfolded 
itself in the form of Gayatri, which again 
gave birth to the three Vedas—this is how 
the cosmic world came into existence from so 
subtle an entity as Sabda. When we present 
this orthodox view in all its bareness and accord- 
ingly maintain that the entire world of Vak 
has Pranava as its ultimate source, we should 


o agy भगवान्‌ वैदी गौत: सनातन: । शिवाद्या ऋषि परयन्ता artis 
न wicmI;—Mabàabbágavata Purünar. 
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crave the indulgence of modern scholars who 
are likely to discard it as an unscientific and 
irrational theory. The Suta-Samhitaà ' divides 
Pranava into two kinds, namely, Para and 
Apara. The former is the same as Bratman, 
while the latter is identified with Sabda. It 
must be admitted at the very outset that while 
dealing with so mysterious a thing as Pranava 
and showing the orthodox belief in the potency 
of Sabda, we are really drifted to a land that 
lies far beyond the range of common experience. 
Pranava has two more aspects—external and 
internal—corresponding to those of Sphota. 
Vacaspati* in his gloss under the aphorism 
विशोका वा salfamat has attempted to show 
the internal aspect of Sphota. There is a lotus, 
it is said, having eight petals, that resides in 
the region between heart and abdomen ; the 
three constituents of Pranava represent in the 
lotus, the solar, the lunar and the fiery regions 
respectively. Above it, as the Brahmavādins 
are only allowed to perceive, rests the Brahma- 
Nada assuming the form of srdurar. This 
"IH मात्रा (capable of being perceived . only 
by the Yogins) which represents the Turiya 
or the fourth part of Pranava that resides in 


— 


| पर: परतरं ब्रह्म ज्ञानानन्दादिलचणाम्‌ । प्रकर्ष ad erp परं ब्रह्म 
स्वभावतः ॥ अपरः wea: साजक्चाच्छब्दरुप: सुनिर्मेल:। प्रकर्षण नवत्वस्य Wagen 
waa: स्मृतः ॥ | | 

१ उद्रोरसोमध्येएधोसखमटदलं — dg — तद्रेचकप्राणायामे नो qub कत्वा 
तवालम्बने चित्तं चारधेदित्यादि । —Yogs Sitra—Vicaspati on the Bhāşya. 
i. 36, Zee -o00-— : 
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the heart of all beings, is called Ndda-Sphota. 
It is emphatically laid down that the consum- 
mation of Yoga lies in the positive realisation 
of this absolute entity. Reference is made 
to this Nada in the Markandeya Puràna,!' 
where’ it is identified with Sakti or the supreme 
poteney that exists from eternity and is not 
capable of being uttered by vocal organs. The 
history of the Hindu * Trinity of gods’ seems to 
have a close connection with the theory of 
Pranava, for the three elements (3, ड, मृ) con- 
stituting the Pranava are popularly believed 
to represent the three principal Hindu deities, 
viz., Brahman, Visnu and Siva. Now it is 
almost safe to assert without any contention 
that Sphota, taken as an imperishable unit of 
Vak (usually manifested by sound), which 
finally accounts for the evolution of speech, 
is analogous to Pranava; or, to take a 
still more orthodox view, it is the same as 
Pranava. Moreover, the expressions like ओंकार 
एव सवी वाक्‌ and स fe wawrerünmía: which 
are, strictly speaking, applicable to Sphota 
also, serve to confirm our belief regarding the 
identity between Pranava and Sphota. The 
analogy is so striking that Nagesa does not 
hesitate to compare Sphota with the internal 
phase of Pranava.” 


qiam स्थिता नित्या यानुच्चार्या fafaa: à | 
° स चाय' स्फोटः आन्तरप्रणवदप एवं | —Laghumanjuga, p. 859. 
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In the Upanisads, however, we miss the 
term Sphoía in its grammatical significance, 
but we frequently meet with the words Pranava 
and dAksara as expressive of Brahman. Conse- 
quently, the specific term Sphofa, as understood 
by the grammarians, seems to have acquired a 
special meaning at a later period, when the gram- 
matical speculations began to obtain more and 
more philosophical treatment and ultimately 
encroached upon the domain of pure metaphysics. 
The Seers of the Upanisads have already declared 
in unmistakable terms that Brahman is reducible 
to Pranava, or, Praneva is a living symbol of 
the Supreme Being. Accordingly, they have 
advocated the worship of Pranava ' as a form of 
spiritual practice that leads to a state of per- 
petual bliss. So much sanctity and reverence 


were accorded to Pranava and its potency 


and spiritual character eulogised in such a 
manner that Pranava came to be regarded as 
Brahman itself. What a unique place Pranava 
occupied in the spiritual thought of India is 
evident from the numerous Vedic passages and 
from the traditions that have gathered round it 
from the Vedic times. In the Yoga system of 
Pataiijali, Pranava is not only held as what posi- 
tively denotes the Supreme Being," but repeated 
utterance of Pranava is also suggested as an 
instrument for attaining the concentration of 


* ओमित्येतदचरसुह्रौद्ुपासौत i—Chind, L. 
° qa बाचकः प्रणव: (—Yoga-Sitra, L.æ⸗. 
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mind. We may thus adduce abundant evidence in 
defence of the sacred character of Pranava. 
All scriptural passages, specially the Vedic 
hymns, begin, asa rule, with this sacred syllable. 
The natural óutcome of such speculations 
exalting Pranava to divinity accounts, if we are 
allowed to hold, for the evolution of the theory of 
Sabda-Brahman, so conspicuously dealt with by 
the reputed author of the Vakyapadiya. We have 
dilated at greatlength upon the unique spiritual 
aspect of Pranava, with a view to prepare the 
ground for the belief that Sphota, like Pranava, 
is. ultimately convertible with Brahman.’ 

The four forms of Vak, denominated as 
Para, Paéyanti, Madhyama and Vaikhar, 
may be viewed as indicating the different stages 
through which Sphota (Nada-Vindw) receives 
manifestation. Both Para and Paéyanti are too 
subtle and delicate to be comprehended by sense- 
organs, the former residing in the Mulddhara * 
in the shape of motionless Vindu, and the 
latter coming up to the naval region pushed by 
the internal wind. Of the four forms, it is 
Madhyamà that indicates Sphota. All these are, 
however, more or less mysterious. ‘lhe popular 
form, viz., Vaikhari is whatis uttered by the vocal 
organs and is eapable of being heard by others. 


' अनादिनिधनं ब्रह्म शब्दतत्त्वं यदच्ष॒रम्‌ू--- vàkyapadiya, Kar. l. am d 
शब्दनिर्मा एं शब्दशक्तिनिवखनम | 

निष्कषत aw व whz:|—"Vaiyükarapna-bhüsape under Kar, 72. 

* परा वाडपसलचक्रस्था qup नाभिसंस्थिता। sen मध्यमा Sar वेखरी 
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It is further’ held that Nāda is simultaneously 
produced by Madhyama@ and Vaik hari, but there 
is considerable difference between the two. We 
may have some cognition of Nada as produced 
by Madhyama, either at the time of counting 
(Japa) or when ears are shut up. What is of vital 
importance is that this form of Sabda, as is mani- 
fested by madhyama-nada is what we precisely 
call S'phofa; it symbolises Brahman and has 
eternal existence.  Spho(ía is further said to be 
essentially one and without divisions, These 
are, in short, the salient characteristics of Sphota. 
According to this theory, however, it is one and 
the same indivisible Sphota that is represented 
by Varna, Pada and Vakya, just as one and the 
same face * appears to be long and round when 
seen through stone, sword and looking-glass, 
or, as a piece of stone, taking reflection from 
red or blue flowers, seems to be either red or 
blue. The difference between ka and ga’ 
is not practically due to the diversity of Sphota, 
but points to the peculiarities of sounds that serve 
to manifest Sphota. It is to prove both the 
unity and indivisibility of Sphota that it is often 
compared to the sky and consciousness 
which, though one and admits of no fractions, 
are said to have such attributive difference 


युगपदेव HaHa नाद उत्पद्यते Manjusa. 
मध्यमानाददय करणंपिधाने जपादी च सूच्मतरवायुब्यक्ग:- 25088. 

यथा च a मणिकृपाणदपंणन्यन्को पाधिवशात्‌ दैध्येवलुलूत्वादिभान॑ ewm i 
ब्यक्षकध्वनिगतं कत्व-गत्वादिकं स्फोटे भासते | 


® 4? 9 ~ 
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aS, घटाकाश, मठाकाश and Jiva, Iévara, respect- 
ively. Those who take qe and वाक्य to be 
similarly indivisible units, express their views 
in the following way:' Just as letters are 
devoid of parts, so no letters are comprehended 
in Padas as their constituent elements. Strictly 
speaking, it is not admissible to take words 
separately by splitting up a sentence. To those 
who advocate the divisibility * of both Pada and 
Fakya, it is the last letter that indicates Sphota, 
each preceding letter being only necessary for a 
cognition of the intended sense. 

In view of the difference between JMadhyama 
and Zaikhari, we may divide sound into two 
kinds,* namely, natural or everlasting (inexhaus- 
tible) and unnatural or momentary. It is 
the natural sound only, which is generated by 
Madhyamd, that suggests Sphota. The unnatural 
(aprakrta-dhvani) sound is so called because it 
rises from Prakrta-dhvani and undergoes an 
amount of modifications in the shape of long and 
short sound, Sphofa being essentially one and 
without any modification is not atall effected 
by the quick utterance of sound, which 
practically refers to Vikrta-dhvanz. Considering 


' परदे न वर्णा विद्यन्ते वर्णष्ववधवा इब। वाक्यात्‌ पदानामत्यन्तं प्रविवेकी 
न कञ्चन ।-—Vakyapadiya, 2. 77. 

> पद्बाक्ायोस्तु सखण्डत्वपचेऽन्तिमवयीब्यइ् स्फोट एक एव! पूर्वपूर्वबणा स्त 
स+त्‌पर्ययाइकः । 3५. 

3 ध्यनिस्तु दिबिधः। प्रातो dau! स्फोटस्य यणे छेतुः wer 
ध्यनिरिष्यले । इत्तिमेदे निमित्तत्वं aaa: प्रतिपद्यते । ४8४५28१५, l. 77 
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Sphota to be permanent, as an internal 
phenomenon, the grammarians have shown 
but scanty regard to the logical view 
advocating the momentary character of Sabda. 
The existence of a permanent form of Sabda, as is 
represented by Sphota as such, proves a dubious 
point, so much so thatit merited no support 
but adverse criticisms from all leading systems 
of Hindu philosophy. While they speak of 
production and destruction of Sabda, the Naiya- 
yikas seem to have Karya-Sabda (as opposed 
to Sphota) in their view. They refused 
to take a more psychological view of 
Sabda apart from what appear to bea matter- 
of-fact one. Consequently, they lost sight of 
those internal operations that are associated with 
the evolution of sound that goes to prove 
the existence of a permanent source of sound 
(Sphota). Another point which is none the less 
important in this connection is that Sphota alone,' 
as is evident from its derivative meaning, is really 
associated with the expressiveness of sense." It 
is for the sake of convenience and popular 
practice that we assign meanings to Sabdas, but 
acloser examination of both the internal and 
external facts will show that SpAofía is finally 
the significant element of speech 

As to the reason why Sphota is said to be 
one that does not admit of any division into 


` जझ्फुटत्यूथों स्मादिति स्फोट; । 
० नाचकता स्फोटेकनिहा i 
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parts, we should frankly state that the ultimate 
nature of Sphota, so far as it is brought to our 
comprehension by sound, letters and combina- 
tion of words, seems to be undifferentiated. 
Physical structure of words only differs by virtue 
of Vikrta-dhvani, but the very life of Sabda, or, 
more clearly, the original Nida, is absolutely one 
and practically changeless. What we really 
mean is that, though the word Gauh differs 
from the word Ghatah both in physical and 
psychological aspects, the ultimate germ giving 
rise to such sound is really one and the same. 
Sphota being one and permanent, Bhartrhari 
rightly observes that such difference, as is 
caused by sound, is not at all essential. The 
apparent difference ' of words is thus due to that 
of sound whereby Sphota is indicated. Sphota 
is practically one; it is only the indicator of 
Sphota, viz. sound, that differs. 

It is evident from what we have noticed 
above that it is difficult to form a definite idea of 
Sphota without a proper investigation into the 
internal phenomena connected with the evolu- 
tion of sound. We assume the existence of 
such a mystic element beyond sound only 
through the instrumentality of external sound 
that serves to indicate Sphotea. But we are 
never allowed to demonstrate its existence with 
a greater degree of vividness. There is no 


। स्फोटे न्यक्षकध्यनिगतकत्वादिलानात ककारो ww ce lowe! RTTA: | 
‘yh —Mahjügi. 
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doubt that the internal operations, as referred to 
above, and connected with the materialisation of 
thought into sound, are what actually take place 
in the utterance of sound. It can hardly be 
denied that in the course of such translation 
something that lies dormant within (Avyakta) 
gets itself manifested by degrees while passing 
from the innermost part of the body to the vocal 
apparatus. The internal wind which plays so 
important a part in the transformation of con- 
sciousness into sound has been alluded to in 
connection with the psychological aspects of 
language (vide Linguistic Speculations of the 
Hindus). 

In oppsition to the Naiyayika standpoint, 
according to which Sabda is momentary and 
consequently liable to both production and 
destruction, Patafijali has strongly supported 
the permanent character of Sabda. It is curious 
to note that the attributives whereby he usually 
characterises Sabda, or more properly, Sphota, are 
exactly those that are often ascribed to Brahman. 
There is convincing evidence that Patanjali, as 
a representative grammarian, had early realised 
the distinction between two kinds of Sabda,' 
namely, created and permanent. It is explicitly 
with reference to Sphofa or permanent word- 
form that be used such expressions * as, Nitya, 


» gg भी शब्दात्मानी नित्य: कारय j—Mabübbágya. 
» नित्येषु च्च शब्देष कूटस्थेरबिचालिलिबेयेंभ्ेबितब्यमनपायो पजनविकारिलि T 
—Mabübhügys, Vol. I, p. 08. 
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Avikari and Kafastha. In connection with the 
exposition of the class-theory of Sphota, as 
opposed to the individualistic one, he has given us 
some glimpse into the salient features of Sphota. 
Sabda is, maintains Patanjali,’ what is perceived 
by auditory organs, comprehended by intellect, 
manifested by sound and pertains to the sky. 'This 
definition, if we are allowed to style it as such, 
though concise and garbed in highly philosophical 
language, seems to be impregnated with deep 
significance, and purports to bring out the exact 
meaning of  Sphoía. Having regard to the 
importance of this definition, we think it 
worth while to take up the expressions of the 
Bhasya one by one and explain them in the 
light of Kaiyata and Nagesa. Perceptible by the 
sense of hearing is used to indicate that the 
organ of hearing is only a fraction of ether * 
wherein Sabda or sound is directly perceived. 
Both Nyaya and Vaisesika systems have taken 
Sabda to be a positive quality of ether. Sound? 
which has its origin in the vibration of ether is 
capable of being perceived only by the organs 
composed of the same element.  Patanjali seems 
to have an accurate knowledge of the scientific 
fact in regard to the production of sound. 
The expression comprehended by intellect offers 


' ग्रोवोपलब्धिर्जुदिनियाहा: प्रयोगेथ।मिञ्चलितः आकाशदेश: शब्द: । 

— Vol. I, 3. 4. 2, p. I6. 
* gau: uprwampo-—Prasastapáda Bbágya. 
s 


अकाशप्रदेंशविशेषस्य ia... अआंकाशदेगल्वं aaa qu । 
—Kaiyaja, 4 , p. 2. 


I3 
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an explanation as to how words, though consist- 
ing of letters that are liable to disappear as soon 
as they are uttered, are found competent to 
express the intended sense. The answer is the 
same as suggested by the Naiyayikas.' It is prac- 
tieally from the last letter that the cognition 
of the entire word is derived together with the 
impressions produced by the preceding letters. 
It is evidently an intellectual operation which 
enables us to retain the recollection of the entire 
structure of a word, even when we hear the last 
letter alone. Manifested by sound implies that 
Sphota, though permanent, is not always com- 
prehensible, but comes under our cognition only 
when the vocal organs are engaged in operation 
for its manifestation. Nagesa states expressly 
that the oneness of ether implies similar oneness 
in regard to Sabda or Sphota. We speak of 
priority and posteriority in respect of Sabda just 
in the same way, as we are apt to say gAhatakasa 
and mat^ükü$a having regard only to the difference 
of attributes. Of both ether and Sphofa, the 
so-called difference is only due totheir different 
attributes (upadhi), The singular number in 
Sabda is intended, as Nagesa points out, to indicate 
both the unity and indivisibility (yanga) 
of Sphota. 

It is quite evident from what he has said of 
Sphota that Pataijali recognised three prominent 


पूजपूबध्चन्युतृपादितालिब्यक्तिजनितसं स्कारपरम्परापरिपाका न्यज डि नियाहा- | 
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characteristics of Sphota, viz., unity ( Zkatva), indi- 
visibility ( 4 khandatva) and eternality (Nityatva). 
In considering the question of time (as is required 
for the utterance of a word), he rightly observes 
that it is sound that seems to be either long or 
short, but what is manifested by sound, i.e., 
Sphota, is not at all effected by the variations of 
sound. He takes the instance of a drum and 
continues to say that sounds that are produced by 
beat of drum’ are not of equal velocity, some tbra- 
velling 20 yds. and some 30 yds., and so on. The 
essential difference between sound and Sphota, 
which has proved so difficult a problem to others— 
is clearly brought to light by Patanjali. He 
declares in unmistakable terms that Sphota 
represents what is Sabda proper, whereas sound 
is only a quality, that is to say, it serves only to 
manifest SpAoía. The relation is, therefore, one 
of the indicator and the indicated. He further 
elucidates the point that Sabda has two aspects— 
sound and Sphota; it is sound alone that is 
usually perceived and appears to be either long 
or short as the case may be, while Sphota 
remains entirely unchanged and is not readily 
perceptible by sense-organs. 

The foregoing observations will serve to show 
that Sphota, though strictly one and indivisible, 
is also capable of being classified as infernal and 


' एवं ale स्फोटः शब्दों ध्वनिः शब्दगुग:। waq? भेयाँधातवत्‌ | 
मखेमाहत्य siui शतिपदानि गच्छन्ति । स्फोटब्तावानेव ध्वनिक्तता afa ध्वनिः 
iru शब्दानां ध्वनिस्तु खलु eed i—Mabábhásya, Vol. I, p. ॥87, 
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ecternal. So far as the innate expressiveness 
of sense is concerned, it is the internal form of 
Sphota (that lies within and is only manifested bv 
sound) thatis really significant. The external 
form of SpAofa, as is comprehended by our hear- 
ing organs, has no such intimate relation with 
the meaning. Iv all our linguistic enquiries we 
engage ourselves more or less to the investiga- 
tion of the external aspects of a language, but 
we take very little notice of the internal pheno- 
menon which forms the very life of a language. 
We assign the meaning to sound, as we fail to 
proceed further so as to grasp the ultimate 
reservoir of sound that is really associated with 
the significance. It requires only a moment's 
consideration to realise that sounds or vocalised 
.thoughts are not only produced by the operation 
of vocal organs, but have their origin in certain 
ethereal region of the body, which does not 
vary, though the modulations of voice are always 
different from one another. The grammarians 
have thus sought to explain the existence 
of an internal cause of sound. The external 
form of Sphofa is, again, of two kinds, denoting 
class and individual. 
As a great exponent of the Mahabhasya, 
Bhartrhari has dwelt at length on the question 
of Sphota. Bhartrhari begins with the enuncia- 


l SAA दिविधः। are: आभ्यन्तर । ततान्तरस्य g बाचकत्वम । 
Kuñjikā on the Mafjüs&, p. 237. आध्यत्तरस्फौटो वाचक इति fawai— 
—Mahfjüsá. ° 
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tion of two kinds of Sabda, as the indicator and 
the indicated, the former representing the ulti- 
mate germ of speech-sound, and the latter 
being what is really expressed by Sabda. 

In view of the popular belief regarding both 
plurality and order (krama) of Sabda, he makes 
his position clear by pointing out that no ques- 
tion of order, such as priority and posteriority, 
and that of plurality can logically be raised in 
relation to Sphofa, which is essentially one and 
eternal. It is sound, he maintains, that passes 
through successive stages in course of articulation 
and appears to be either long or short in propor- 
tion to the exertion required for the utterance 
of a word. It is practically due to the varying 
modulations of voice, as caused by the vocal 
apparatus, that ‘ka’-sound seems to be different 
from ‘kæ -sound and so on. But Sphota, it 
must be remembered, remains unaffected. A 
parallel example ? is then sought to.explain the 
relation between sound and SpAofa. It is a fact 
of common experience that the sun, though 
practically a fixed body, seems to be quivering 
and moving when it is seen through the agitated 
water of a pond. Just as the agitation of 
water is reflected on the sun, so (inspite of 
the oneness and undifferentiating character of 


'  दाव॒पादानशब्देष शब्दौ शब्दविदों विद:। एको निमित्तं शब्दानामपरोऽथ्य 
प्रयुज्यते |—Vakyapadiya, p. 20. 

> प्रतिबिम्बं यचान्यव स्थितं तोयक्रियावशात्‌ । तत्‌ प्रहत्तिसिवान्ब ति स्र wd 
स्पौटनाद्यी: |—Vakyapadiya, I, 49. 
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Sphofa) order and difference pertaining to sound 
are falsely attributed to Sphota. The dual! 
aspects of Sabda, as referred to above, imply 
that Sabda has the potency of expressing itself 
as well as its meaning that is “associated with it 
by inseparable connection. This fact is further 
corroborated by the epistemological evidence. 
His main thesis may be briefly stated in the 
following words : Sabda, like light, is supposed to 
possess a double function, as gra@haka and grahya. 
A light is luminous by itself and serves to 
illuminate others. Similarly, a Sabda is first 
comprehended and then becomes expressive of 
meaning. 

Then, he proceeds to show how Sabda is 
evolved. Reference? is first made to the view 
(as that of the Naiyayikas) that does not 
take Pada to be anything but a combination 
of letters, and similarly does not recognise a 
sentence as distinct from Padas and letters. 
The grammarians, however, entertain quite an 
opposite view, because they maintain Vakya- 
Sphota to be an indivisible unit that knows 
neither division nor order. Jt is nothing but an 
artificial device of grammar to analyse a sen- 
tence into parts (Pedas) and those parts again 
into stems and suffixes. 


| maa meaa च © शत्रौ तेजसो aari तथेव सवंशब्दानामेते 
प्रथगवस्थिते ।—Vakyapadiya, I, 55. 

3 aca afavka पदमन्थन्नविद्यते। वाक्य adqzmat च afam न 
(mu |-- Vükyapadiya, I, 72. | 
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There are, as the grammarian maintains, two 
different aspects of words, namely, Kārya or 
popular form and Nitya or the permanent form 
of speech. The former is generally produced 
by the exercise of vocal apparatus and serves 
to give a reflection of internal consciousness, 
the latter is what represents the ultimate germ of 
speech.  Sphota is identified with this latter 
aspect of speech. 

The three views regarding the cognition 
of sound and Sphofa may be thus briefly 
summarised ' :—(#) Sound when produced is 
heard by the auditory organs and becomes the 
positive instrument whereby Sphofa is com- 
prehended. (ii) Having assumed the material 
form through the medium of sound, Sphota is 
capable of being heard. (iii) Sound acts upon 
the organs concerned and serves to manifest 
Sphota. Bhartrhari lends his support to the 
last one. Sound is the outer garmenttof Sphota. 
Though incomprehensible and inconceivable by 
itself, Sphota reveals its existence through the 
medium of sound. Sound and Sphofa are inti- 
mately related to each other. As the scientists 
have found out atoms or electrons as the final 
factor of creation, so the grammarians started 
with sound and ultimately reached the subtle 
element of speech to which the term Sphota 


^ यथा जवाकुसुमरुूपानुषक्लमेंब स्फटिकादौनां qeu तथा afasqrq um एव 
स्फोट्स्तदबिभागेनोपलभ्यते इलि केबांचिन्प्रलम्‌, etc.— Pupyarája under the 
Vakyapadiya, Kar, L, 82, 
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was significantly assigned. As to how sound and 
Sphotla, related to each other as the indicative 
and the indicated, are to be comprehended, 
Bhartrhari refers to four different views on the 
subject. Some say that Sphofa is recognised as 
identical with sound, just like a piece of marble 
looking red in contact with a Javi-flower ; 
some holding sound (though not cognisable by 
itself) to be indicative of Sphota; some maintain 
that the exact nature of Sphofa being too subtle 
to be determined, it is sound only that comes 
under comprehension; some, again, freely admit 
that Sphota is really manifested but it is 
indistinct and unintellizble on account of the 
distance wherefrom it is evolved. No doubt, 
Bhartrhari has here recorded the views of his 
predecessors and contemporary grammarians 
in order to do full justice to so important a 
subject. But we can hardly afford to pass over 
these viewsf9?3fihout taking notice of the unique 
advancemetret of grammatical speculations, as is 
clearly borne out by these references. 

Referring to the intellectual process involved 
inthe comprehension of Sabda, Bhartrhari ' says. 
that the cognition of Sabda practically follows 
from the last sound together with the impres- 
sions made by the preceding ones. i 

The immediate consequence of holding 
Sphota to be one and indivisible was a grave 


3 जादैराडितबीजायामक्ष्यंन afam सह। आहत्तिपरिपाकायां बद्धौ 
शब्दो बघाये ले ।—Vakyapadiya, Kär. l, 85, 
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one, as it threatened to strike at the funda- 
mental principle of grammar by making all 
process of analysing sentence and words purely 
artificial. The science of grammar is primarily 
based upon the principle of analysis. Now, to 
justify the procedure of grammarians, it must 
be said on the contrary that they had no 
other aiternative than to isolate words from a 
composite sentence, in order to make the sense 
of words intelligible to others. It is simply 
due to our inability, Bhartrhari strongly argues, 
that we cannot comprehend a sentence without 
taking it to be a combination of words and 
words as consisting of no parts (Prakrti and 
Pratyaya). An examination of facts shows that 
the grammatieal method of analysing sentence 
and words into their component parts, however 
artificial from the standpoint of WSphofa, is 
calculated to afford the only scienti^ means, 
so far as the knowledge of meaning is con- 
cerned.* 

The doctrine of Sphofa, as expounded by 
the grammarians, is not a creation of fancy and 
the result of idle philosophising; it is rather 
based on the facts that speak for themselves. 
A moment’s notice is only required to realise 
the existence of some inexhaustible potency 


' aaga मन्यन्ते शास्त्रा थेप्र क्रिया यतः |—Vikyspadiys, 2. 234. 

Puņyarāja— qi च निरवयवैष्वपि बणेपदवाकोषु माचाविभागी वर्षाविभाग: 

पदविभागंद्य काल्पनिको मिध्थेति भाबः —Under Kar. 98. 
* शस्त्रौयप्रक्रियानिर्बाइकोपाय: | 


l4: 
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lying inside the body, which is conceived to he 
at work at every time of utterance. Sound that 
we hear is not produced by the operation of 
vocal organs only, but has its origin elsewhere, 
However subjected to adverse criticisms by the 
opponents, the dectrine of Sphota, with all its 
mysticisms, will continue to appeal to all 
speculators on the psychology of language, as 
embodying the most accurate explanation with 
regard to the origin of Fak, That the principle 
of grammatical analysis is more or less fanciful 
is evident from the fact that systems of gram- 
mar have their different nomenclatures and 
technical terms, though they have practically 
kept the same object in view and treated of the 
same subject. 

This analytical method, though at best arti- 
ficial,’ is supposed to have much utility, as it 
practically enables us to have an insight into the 
actual state-of things. Starting with such unreal 
process as £he division of sentences and words, 
with the obvious objeet of facilitating the study 
of words, the grammarians finally succeeded 
in obtaining a truer perspective while deaiing 
with the problem of Sphota. Bhartrhari? rightly 
observes that proper attention and close enquiry 
are needed fo arrive at the final goal, running 
through a passage so artificial and bewildering. 


' mAy प्रक्रियानेदर विदोवोपवण्यते |—Vàákyapadiya, 2. 285 
? यदेव qus: qeu ery सन्तमसेऽपि वा। अन्यथाक्त्य 
—Niükyapadlya, 3, 90, 


fai 
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As it is imperfect observation that makes a 
rope look like a serpent, and such delusion 
ceases to exist the moment it is cautiously exa- 
mined, so the grammarians first treated of a 
sentence as having many parts and those parts 
as containing Various letters. But their mode 
of vision is materially changed on a closer exa- 
mination of facts and they finally describe Sphota 
as an imperishable and indivisible unit without 
any reservation. ‘The discourse on Spho/a reach- 
ed its culminating point when SpAo/ía was re- 
garded to be as great as Brahman itself. The doc- 
trine of grammar has thus ultimately identified 
itself with the same transcendental reality which 
has always proved to be the be-all and end-all 
of metaphysical speculations. 

The later grammarians, specially Sesakrsna, 
Nagesa, Bhattoji and Kondabhatta, have dealt 
with the problem of  SpAoía more clearly 
and elaborately but all following «the line 
of Patafijali and Bhartrhari. The arguments 
advanced by Sesakrsna in defence of Sphota 
are briefly as follows: An indivisible’ unit 
as Sphoía should be accepted on the ground 
that the sense usually denoted by a word can 
neither be derived from an individual letter (as 
it would render all other letters entirely mean- 
ingless), nor from a combination of letters, for 
letters being liable to destruction as soon as they 


' न प्रत्येकंन मिलित्वा न अंकस्खतिगोचरा: | wre बाचका वर्षा: किंत 
स्फोट: स च दिधा।—Spbotatattvanirdpana, 
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are uttered, it would be practically impossible 
to have a congregate of such transient letters. 
It is not even sufficient to say that they are 
cognisable by the same act of memory, because, 
if if were so, the undesirable consequence will be 
the identity between such groups of words as, 
Nadi, Dina and Rasa, Sara (there being 
difference of order only), as they consist of 
the same letters and are comprehended by the 
same faculty of retention. The grammarians 
have, therefore, proceeded a step further and 
recognised the existence of Sphota, which is 
suggested by sound, eternal and not at all 
divisible into parts. 

We can compare this view with what Patan- 
jali has said with regard to order in letters. As 
two letters, Patanjali argues, cannot be simul- 
taneously pronounced on account of their tran- 
sient character, it is useless to raise the question 
of priority and posteriority in connection with 
letters. This order is to be understood as an 
intellectual one. Sesa continues to say that 
the cognition of Sphota follows from the last 
letter together with the impressions made by the 
preceding letters. 

The later grammarians have to a certain 
extent shown prolixity in enunciating as many 


* ज वर्शानां daladan उच्चरितप्रध्व सित्वा्च वर्णानाम्‌ | 
—Mahübhüsya, Vol. I, p. 356. 





स्फुरति सुफी ट; | 
—Sphotacandrikd, pe 48% 
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as eight different forms of Sphota, such as, 
Varna-Sphota, Pada-Sphota, Vakya-S phota, 
Akhanda-Pada-Sphota, Akhanda-Vakya-Sphota 
Varna-Jüti-Sphota, Pada-Jati-Sphota, Vakya- 
Jati-Sphota. The author of the Sabda-Kaustu- 
bha has clearly dealt with all these classifications. 
It must be, however, remembered that these 
varieties, with the single exception of Zalya- 
Sphota, are more or less unreal and not accept- 
ed by all grammarians. Reference has already 
been made to two kinds of Vakya-Sphota, viz., 
class and individual. An attempt is now made 
to see how far these stand points (Jati-Sphota and 
Vyakti-Sphota) are in concordance with the Maha- 
bhàsya. Sabdatva which pertains to all Sabdas is 
regarded to be a class, and consequently, srezrmfe 
by its very nature' deserves to be treated as 
eternal. Bhartrhari has thrown some sidelight . 
on this point. The word Sphota in उभयत: 
स्फोटमात्रं निहिश्यते has led some to favour the view 
that Sphota is virtually a class that is 
suggested by individual words or sounds, and 
that शाब्दव्यक्ति receives the designation of dhvani 
by suggesting Jati-Sphota. Some, again, hold * 
on the other hand, that Pyakti-Sphota (as opposed 
to Jati-Sphota) is one and imperishable. As 
to the apparent plurality of Yyakti, they main- 
tain that the interval or intervention caused 


> नित्यानेकसमवेतत्वम | 
2 ज्यत्तेरेकत्ववादौ तस्या नित्यत्वं aaa | —Bbisyapradipodyota. 
आदित्यवत्‌  €—Tx यथा एक आदित्योऽनेकाधिकरणस्थो युगपद्देश- 
पथ क्र षपलभ्यते — c. B. p IB. 
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by time and words, which tends to prove the 
diversity of one and the same Tyakti as a, is 
only due to the variation of sounds whereby 
Sphota is suggested. According to this point 
of view, it should be borne in mind, the a-sound 
in dae is not distinct from that in mda: This 
view is, however, open to objections and is 
finally set aside by Patafijali. Those who like 
Patanjali advocate Jati-Sphota' advance their 
arguments to repudiate both unity and eternality 
of Fyakti-Sphota on the ground that a seems to 
have more than one form, according as it is 
called udatta, enudatta, svarita and pluta. It 
is not even reasonable to suggest that the 
same æ which is first pronounced as udatta is 
next taken to be Anudatta and so on, for, if it 
were so, Sphota would cease to be eternal on 
account of its assuming diverse forms. ‘Thus, 
Jati-sphota is finally accepted as what gives 
the correct solution of the problem.” 

Having thus discussed the salient character- 
istics of Sphota from all possible standpoints, 
we now proceed to see how Sphofa-vada, which 
is popularly attributed to the grammarians, was 
received by different schools of Hindu philo- 
sophy. However carefully conceived and 
ingeniously nourished by the grammarians, the 


' जातिरेव एका, शब्दव्यक्नयस्वनन्ता इति वादीव्यर्धः (—Uddyote. 
° आक्कतियहणात्‌ सिद्धम्‌ |—Mababbasya, I. l.2, 
od ब्यक्तिस्फोटपले निराक्तते जातिस्फोटपच्च एबायौयते i—Haiyata. 

- wenfeat एआानित्या एवाकारा:, प्रत्यभिज्ञा त्वाक्तिनिबन्नेति जञ।तिस्फोटपच्षोऽव 


व्यवस्थापितः i —Kaiyate, 
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theory of Sphota seems to have a strange fate, 
because it failed to have any favourable treatment 
at the hands of reputed philosophers. What is 
still more regrettable is that it was rather 
subjected to stern and vigorous criticisms. 
Though it embodies, so to speak, the crowning 
achievement of all grammatical speculations, 
the theory of Sphota unfortunately met with 
nothing but disapproval on all sides. The only 
school of Indian thought which appears to have 
lent support to the assumption of an invisible 
speech-unit as Sphofa, is, if we are allowed to 
hold, the Yoga system of  Patanjali. It is 
practically on the evidence of such aphorisms, 
as Yoga Sutras l. 3l and 3. l7 and the exposi- 
tions of Vyasa thereon, and partly in conse- 
quence of the supposed identity between the 
authors of the Mahabhasya and the Yoga Sutras, 
that the existence of Sphofa is said to have been 
recognised and supported by the author of the 
Yoga Sutra. Truth to tell, there is no clear 
mention of Sphota as such in the aphorisms of 
Yoga system ; itis only in the comments of 
Vyasa and the gloss of Vacaspati that some 
light has been thrown on the question of 
Sphota. 

It is too well known a fact that all objects 
of thought, with the exception of Primordial 
matter and Soul, are declared to be कय! or 


^ प्रकृतिप॒रुषयोरन्यत्‌ सर्व कायैमिति। 
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products by the teachers of the Samkhya school. 
Having taken a rather perverted view against 
the orthodox interpretations, they have rejected 
the fundamental tenets of the Mimarmsakas, viz., 
eternality of sound,’ eternality of the Vedas and 
eternality of the relation between sound and 
meanings. It requires no other evidence, hold 
the Samkhyaites, but ordinary perception and 
inference to prove that Sabda is produced by the 
agency of vocal organs and has only momentary 
existence. ‘The Saàmkhya Sutra (5.57) distinctly 
rejects Sphofa as practically incomprehen- 
sible. ‘The reason of their refutation is a very 
simple one. As no other element apart from 
letters comes to our notice in the cognition of 
a word, it is absolutely useless to assume the 
existence of Sphota (which passes our vision 
and comprehension) as distinct from letters.’ 
As letters are, on the contrary, directly 
perceived, it is more reasonable to take them to 
be expressive of the sense. If, again, letters are 
supposed to be meaningless by themselves, we 
are allowed to doubt the so-called expressiveness 
of Sphota. Now, the point at issue is when 
letters are found to be really expressive of sense, 
the assumption of Sphofa in addition to letters 
becomes a superfluity which the followers of 
the Samkhya school are not prepared to accept. 


l न णब्दनित्यत्व कायैताप्रतौते: I5—__apkbyu Sütra, 6. 58. 

१ प्रतौत्यप्रतौतिभ्यां न स्फोटात्मकः शब्द: (—Bàmkhya Sutra, 6. 67. 
प्रतो तिव नामप्रतोतिः ize वर्णा तिरिक्तस्य, तस्मात्र स्फोटः शब्दः किंत॒ vat एव। 
—Simkbya-Vrtti. 
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There is another argument which also goes 
against the indivisible character of Sphota. As 
meanings are liable to changes according to the 
different arrangement of letters (as in Nadi 
and Dina) and as sounds are diversified in their 
character and have manifold significance, we 
cannot reasonably take Sphota to be one and 
etérnal. The conclusion to which this argument 
leads is that Sphota, being inconceivable, is far 
from being Sabda proper. It is letters alone, 
no matter if they are perishable, that constitute 
words in the real sense of the term. 

No. comment is, however, necessary to show 
that the Samkhyàites, who profess to be rational- 
istie, have taken notice of only the outward 
aspect of speech and have totally neglected the 


d 


more important side of the question, viz., psycho- 


logical or internal aspect. Their main difficulty 
is that they ascribe significance to so transient 
a thing as letters, but do not strive further to find 
out the permanent source of Sabda, as is mani- 
fested by sound. As to non-perception of Sphota, 
it must be remembered that the Sphotavadins 
also were not slow to emphasise the difficulty 
that lies in the way of having a perceptional 
knowledge of Sphota. They made no secret as 
to the necessity of a thorough concentration of 
mind in order to realise the existence of Sphofa. 
It requires a good deal of mystical power, or 
some amount of spiritual vision, as is given rise 
to by the awakening of Praind-netra, to grasp 
the cif-aspect (Sphota) of the Supreme Being. 


36 
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Moreover, Sphota is not capable of being 
perceived by ordinary sense-organs: it is only 
suggested or manifested by sound. 

Regarding the existence of Sphota (as dis- 
tinct from letters), the views of the Mimam- 
sakas, as ably represented by the author of the 
Slokavarttika, are far from being reconcilable 
with those of the grammarians. Having 
taken a purely physical view of  Sabda, 
the Mimamsakas, like Sankara, tury ed 
to the old theory of the revered teacher 
Upavarsa! and accordingly identified Sabda 
with letters. To assume something as Sphota 
apart from letters, is, as they hold, opposed 
to all cognition and experience, Letters 
are actually perceived in a word, as 
for instance, the word gauh does not appea 
to have any other element excepting the three “Quy 
constituent letters—g«, au and visarga. It is 
curious to note that while so much stress is laid 
on the popular experience, the importance of 
the logical aspect of Sabda has altogether been 
ignored, so as to weaken the ground on which 
the grammarians sought to build the edifice 
of Sphotavada, When Sabda, as a combination 
of letters, is practically seen to be expressive 
of the sense and as no other factor is found to 
be in operation in the comprehension of the 
meaning, it is nothing but superfluous to assume 
the existence of Sphota, as distinct from letters. 


^ qoj एव तु शब्द इति भगबानुपवर्ष; i—V, S., T. 8. 28, 
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The grammarins, it must be remembered, have 
declared Sphota to be virtually distinct from 
letters and further held Sphota to be the only 
significant element of speech. The Mimam- 
sakas* maintain that letters have no parts and 
that there is no such collection in the cognition of 
words apart from that of the component letters. 
In assigning meaning to words, the Mimam- 
sakas had to face one difficult problem. The 
question presented itself in the following form :— 
Are all letters individually significant by them- 
selves, or, is it an aggregation of them whereby 
the meaning is expressed? The untenable 
character of the first view is clearly evident, 
since the competency of each individual letter 
to signify the intended sense is contrary to 
our experience. As regards the second view, it is 
not possible to have an aggregation or a simul- 
taneous combination of letters, simply for the 
reason of minute intervals in the utterance 
of sounds. The Mimamsakas make their way 
out of the difficulty by saying that the signi- 
ficance of words depends upon the convention or 
popular usage. As the comprehension of the 
meaning directly follows from the letters that 
constitute a word, and as nothing else is 
required for the purpose, it is only logical, they 
hold, to take letters as what express the sense. 
- Kumarila shows further how by accepting 


' वाचकता स्फोटेकनिष्ठा | 
° wizuam:—?Sloka.vürttika. 
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Sphota as an entity, we are liable to make a 
number of unnecessary assumptions, such as, 
the existence of Sphota, distinctness of Sphota 
from letters and its indivisibility. It is 
quite clear from what we have said that the 
arguments advanced by the Mimamsakas against 
Sphotavada are, generally speaking, re- 
ducible to two only, namely, the existence of 
Sphota apart from letters (i) involves a negation 
of perceptible facts (षहनि) and (ii) is an 
unwarranted assumption of something that is 
invisible or imperceptible (अद्ट॒ष्टकल्पना)., The con- 
cluding verse' of the author reveals, however, 
the reason why he could not lend support to the 
theory of SpAota. Asa matter of fact, the assump- 
tion of Sphofa, which makes all divisions of a 
sentence and words merely artificial, is found to 
be entirely inconsistent with the main tenets of 
the Mimümsà system, for it renders tha, 
prayaja, etc. (which pertain to letters, words 
and sentences) absolutely conventional. It is, 
therefore, to retain the genuine character of the 
Vedic texts that Kumiarila made such a vigorous 
attempt to refute the existence of Sphota. 

The Vedàntins have fully acknowledged the 
eternality of Sabda. They have, on the authority 
of scriptural texts, even gone to the extent of 
investing Sabda with the potency of producing 
the entire world. While dealing with Sabda 


^ चर्खातिरिक्तः प्रतिषिध्यमान: qeu we फलमादधाति । 
waia  वाक्यावयवाश्रयाणि सत्यानि ae कृत एष aa: ji—Sloka- 
wárittika. Kür. 387. 
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(Logos) and its * world-producing power,’ Sankara 
has conveniently devoted considerable space 
under the Vedanta-Sitra ].3.28 to find out 
the exact nature of Sabda. With bis character- 
istic manner of presenting arguments, he first 
points out the incongruities that become almost 
unavoidable, if letters having both production 
and destruction, were to be regarded as Sabda 
proper. Subsequently he continues to acknow- 
ledge Sphota as what represents the permanent 
form of Sabda. The way in which Sankara 
has at first advanced arguments in defence of 
the existence of Sphota, exposing the untenable 
features of quqa, leads one to believe, though 
temporarily, that he entertained no antagonistic 
view against the grammatical interpretation 
of Sphotavada. This impression is, however, 
of a short duration, because next we find 
Sankara' more favourably examining the view 
of Upavarsa almost in the same way as the 
Mimamsakas. As to the question of production 
and destruction of letters, he argues that it 
really implies the re-cognition ( प्रत्यभिज्ञान ) of 
the same letter. What is meant is that different 
letters are not produced and uttered each time, 
but, as a matter of fact, the same sound, say 
ka (as in kala and kala) is heard. It should 
be, however, noticed here that the Naiyayikas 
are not prepared to take the above as an 
instance of re-cognition, but explain the 


! Vedanta Sūtra, Sabkara Bbüsya under the aphorism, 3.8.38. 
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sameness of ka-sounds as due to their belonging 
to the same class ( त्ब). To sum up the two 
views: According to the Mimamsakas and the 
Vedantins, the same &a-sound is heard 
again and again, whereas the Naiyayikas do not 
maintain the non-differentiation of the indi- 
viduals and consequently take all ka-sounds 
as belonging to the same class. This re-cogni- 
tion, continues Sankara, does not follow from 
the knowledge of a class ; it is individual] letters 
that are comprehended each time. Again, we 
are accustomed to hold the form gauh, 
though it consists of three distinet letters, as 
one word. How is it, then, possible to have such 
a cognition of oneness when its component parts 
are far from being one ? Having attributed the 
diversified character of one and the same letter 
to the difference of sound, he proceeds to say 
that sometimes many things form the subject of 
one intellection,! as many trees, for instance, are 
denoted by one word ‘forest’ (Vana). At last 
Sankara sums up the arguments on both sides, 
viz. Varnavada and Sphotavada, and after a 
minute examination of facets arrives at the conclu- 
sion that the view maintained by the Varnava- 
dins? is simpler and appeals more to reason and 
experience, while that of the Sphotavadins 
is vitiated by prolixity and involves far-fetched 


* अनेक स्पाप्येकबुद्धिविषयत्म i | f 

» बगावादिनों लचौयसी कल्पना, SAna हृष्शक्नानिगहणश्कल्पना o च 
awig क्रमेय zwam: स्फोटं व्यञ्जयन्तीति स स्फोटोइथ व्यनक्तीति गरोयसी 
कल्पना atq—fabkara -Bhagya, 
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speculations. To hold, he observes, letters, as 
they are comprehended one after another, to be 
indicative of Sphota, which is said to signify the 
intended sense, is to take a superfluous view of 
the whole problem. | 

According to the Nyaya-Vaisesika point of 
view, sound is a quality of ether, comprehended 
by the organ of hearing, and has only a momen- 
tary existence. It is of two kinds— (l) sound as 
represented by letters like ka, etc.; (2) sound 
as produced by beat of drum and blowing of 
eonches and the like. The former, viz., aq- 
wremmz-, is alone significant and is generally 
used as 8 medium for communicating the ideas. 
Prasastapida, the well-known commentator on 
the Vaisesika-Sütras, has attempted to show how 
words are produced. The view of this commen- 
tator regarding the origin of sound is almost 
the same as is to be found in treatises on Siksas. 
A. desire is first felt within, the author says, by 
the conjunction of the mind with the soul, for the 
utterance of sound (in order to give expression 
to the thoughts rising in the mind); then efforts 
are made which bring about a movement in the 
region of internal air. Thus moved by causes 
from within, the internal air proceeds upwards 
till it comes in contact with the vocal apparatus, 
This conjunction which is followed by vibrations 
in ether gives rise to sound that is destroyed 
as soon as itis uttered. A word is, therefore, 
Kürya, as opposed to Nitya. The Naiyüyikas as 
well as the Vaisesikas have thus taken a 
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non-eternal view of Sabda differing from the 
grammarians who assume a permanent form of 
Sabda, as is represented by Sphota. 

In his annotation on the Bhasya, Sridhara ? 
has made an attempt to show the absence of 
logic in the grammatical conception of Sphota. 
He first raises the question whether meaning is 
expressed by a sentence or by Sphota. Ifa word 
is nothing but a collection of letters, holds the 
Sphotavadims, and a sentence not at all distinct 
from its component parts, then there would 
be no comprehension of the meaning whatso- 
ever. For neither individual letter is competent 
to convey the entire meaning (as it would 
render other letters simply redundant), nor is a 
combination practically possible, as all letters 
cannot be pronounced simultaneously. The 
author meets this objection by holding, for 
argument’s sake, that letters are eternal and 
not transitory, as in that case such an aggregate 
would not be incomprehensible. But this argu- 
ment cannot stand for obvious reasons. It is | 
further argued by the opponent that letters are | 
perceived one after another and then impressions है 
are produced in the mind. This is also un- J 
tenable. For, if there is order in recollections, t 
as shown above, there would be no co-existence 
of sounds to form an aggregation. As the com- 
prehension of the meaning is otherwise impossible, 
the Sphotavadins have been led to acknowledge 


d ^ Nyàüya-kandall (Sridhara)— Sk., p. 267, 
< 
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the existence of Sphota, as what expresses the 
meaning. But such an assumption has no 
justification to a rationalist philosopher like 
Sridhara. The following arguments, among 
others, are sought by Sridhara to refute the 
existence of Sphota: Sphota is never directly 
perceived, but falsely assumed by the gram- 
marians; the denotation lies within the word and 
not with an imperceptible entity as Sphota. ' 
To assume Sphota, as distinct from letters, is as 
fallacious as to conceive a * flower in the sky.’ * 
Before bringing this topic to a close, we have 
one word more. Considering what has been 
said about the doctrine of Sphota by different 
schools of Indian philosophy, it is sufficiently 
clear that the main contention raised against 
Sphota is based upon the fact that the assumption 
of Sphota is contrary to all perception and 
involves far-fetched speculations. Having taken 
their stand on the facts established by direct 
perception, the opponents of SpAotavada seem to 
have carried the popular view in their favour 
But it would be a positive mistake to suppose 
that what the Sphotavadins tried to establish is 
nothing but fanciful. It cannot be, however, 
denied that the Sphotavadins made no secret 
as to the imperceptibility of Spiota by ordinary 
means. Moreover, it is repeatedly pointed out 


' Nyüya-Kandali (Sridhara), viz., Sk. series, qaqa संस्कारनिरुपणम 
_ 99. 269-270. aĝi वर्णभ्य एव संस्कार दारेण दंप्रत्ययसन्भवादयुक्ता SHAT | 
° गगनकुसुमस्येब स्फोटकल्पना न युक्ता।। 
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that the realisation of Sphota requires a good 
deal of spiritual meditation as well as perfect 
concentration of mind. As it is not logically 
correct to take anything to be unreal, simply 
because if is not directly perceived, we do not 
find sufficient reason to deny the very existence of 
Sphota which, though imperceptible, is said to be 
manifested by sound. Syphota, to speak the truth, 
bears comparison with the soul, as both of them 
come under our cognition through the instrumen- 
tality of inference, the former being indicated by 
sound and the latter by volition, effort, pleasure, 
pain, etc. As to the other side of the contention, 
we should say that the upholders of Sphota- 
vada minutely examined all external aspects 
of words before they could grasp so subtle an 
entity as SpAota by unfolding the psychological 
phenomena underlying the origin of sound. 

To summarise what we have said about 
Sphota: Sphota is the same as Salda-Brahman 
or Brahman revealed in the form of Fak. 
Sphota represents the internal aspect of 
Pranava; it is eternal and cannot be divided 
into parts (akhanda) and expressiveness or 
Vaeakata lies with Sphota and not with 
Padas, isolated from the akhanda-radkya—the 
indivisible unit of speech. That there is no 
essential difference between Sphota and Pranava 
has been clearly stated by the ancient seers. 
Nada‘ or primordial sound is said to have first 


° समाछित!|त्मनों ena wu. परमेष्तिन: | 
हृदाक। शादसूत्नादो उत्तिरोधा दभाबव्यते y—Laghumarnjugd, p. 389. 
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originated in the spatial region of the heart 
(Ardyakasa) of Brahman when he was deeply 
absorbed in meditation. This subtle form 
of sound is capable of being perceived by 
shutting the auditory passage of the ears. Out 
of Nada arose  Omküra, the  self-radiant, 
creative factor, which is regarded as the positive 
symbol of the supreme Being. Viewed from the 
standpoint of Yoga, Sphota, Pranava and Pratibha 
are almost the same. The internal aspect of Vak, 
as is represented by Para and Paéyanti, is in- 
separable from cif-$ukti, the fountain source 
of all cognitions. Pranava or Pratibha, as we 
may call it, has its permanent seat in the heart 
of all sentient beings ; its fourth part is what is 
known as ardhamütra or Sphota.' Further, it is 
held that Spheta which serves to manifest Vak 
is heard by the supreme Soul (Paramatman), 
when the sense-organs lie inactive in a state 
of sleep.* Both Sabda and Artha are in 
reality the manifestation of one and the same 
Soul ;* it is only to the grammarian that one 
gets the designation of Vacake and the other 
as Vdcya. Pratibha or intelligence is shaped 
by Sabda and Artha. [he inseparable connec- 
tion in which Sabda stands to Artha also points 
to their origination from the same source, i.e., 


' सोऽयं maama sqa: प्रगवस्तुरीयांशो5इ्धमात्राष्पो नादो वा स्फोट 
द्त्यचाते ।—Laghbumanjiss. p. 890. 

° णोति य इमं स्फोटं सुमे WA च uem (—lbid, p. aoi. 
o एकस्यवाक्नो मेदौ शब्दार्था बएथक स्थिती | —Vakyapadiya, 9. 3L. 
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Buddhi. Durga makes this point clear when 
he continues to say that Buddhi (Pratibha) 
residing in the heart of all in the form of 
knowledge (abhidhana) and knowable (abhi- 
dheya) gets materialised into Sabda and Artha 
respectively.’ Again, it is said that what is 
denoted by all sentences is nothing but Pratibha 
(Pratibha eva  vikydrthah). According to 
Bhartrhari, it is^ maliasatta or mahasamdnya 
(ultimate reality) that is really denoted by all 
Sabdas. It is one and without any division 
(vibhdga) and order (krama). To him who has 
not attained that spiritual vision which enables 
one to visualise the all-pervading reality, this 
mahd-satt@ falsely appears to be manifold, as 
the objects possessing it are diversified in their 
external outlook. Sphota is identified with 
this mahé@-satta. Sphoia is the ultimate germ 
of all word-forms (Sa hi sarvasabdarthaprakrtih) ; 
words may differ from one another, so far as 
their external aspect is concerned, but the 
internal or intellectual one (SpAota) remains the 
same. The Vaiyakaranas used to look upon 
Sabda as the audible manifestation of Brahman 
and advocated constant meditation on Sabda 
or Sabda-Brahman as a regular form of Yoga 
that ultimately leads to the emancipation of the 
Soul (param Brahmadhigamyate). 

The standpoint wherefrom the grammarians 
have viewed the ultimate germ of all 


' शरोरे ë waume — afew दयान्तगताकाशप्रतिछिता........- | 
Nirukta, p. 47. s 
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speech-sounds is materially different from those 
of Sankara, Kumirila, Sridhara and others. To 
the grammarians, Sphota is sacred and divine, so 
much so that it is finally identified with Brahman. 
Notwithstanding all adverse criticisms that have 
been heaped upon the assumption of an 
intellectual phenomenon as Sphota, the theory of 
5phota, will continue to survive as embodying the 
most reasonable and scientific interpretation 
about the origin of sound. 
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CHAPTER V 
SENTENCE AND PARTS OF SPEECH 


Sentence—its decomposition—Parts of Speech—Prakrti and 
Pratyaya—Upasarga and Nipàáta. 


In accordance with the strict interpretation 
of the doctrine of Sphota, as we have observed, 
the analytical method, though adopted by the 
grammarians as a cardinal principle, is liable 
to be regarded as purely artificial. But there 
is no denying the fact that the grammarians 
had no other alternative than to take up this 


proeess of dissolving sentences and words into 


their constituent elements, as the only means 
of getting into the meaning of words. Grammar 
is not à creation of fancy, nor an artificial 
combination of rules. Grammar is rather a 
popular seience ; the principles on which the 
structure of grammatical generalisations stand 
are more or less drawn from popular ex- 
periences. That a special rule becomes appli- 
cable in preference to a general one, Patafijali 


हे observes, is a fact that is neither enjoined by 


te 
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0 नेवेश्वर आज्ञापयति नापि धर्मंसचकारा: पठन्त्यपवा देरुत्सरगा 
किं तहिं ? लौकिकोऽयं cera: । लोकेऽपि सत्यपि सं a 
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of the religious texts, but it isa popular example 
which is perfectly consistent with our daily 
experience. Both Katyayana' and Pataiijali 
have repeatedly drawn our attention to the most 
important point that the study of grammar has 
for its object the discrimination of correct words. 
Though corrupt forms are found to be as ex- 
pressive of sense as their corresponding correct 
words, it has been stated with all possible 
emphasis and earnestness that the use of correct 
words in conformity with the rules of grammar 
is alone attended with religious felicity.’ 
Though there are eight different varieties of 
Sphota, as we have already pointed out, it is the 
Vakya-S phota alone that is held to be real, the 
rest being more or less artificial. From the 
standpoint of Sphote, Vakya is not divisible into 
parts and is the really significant element of 
speech. Bhartrhari has the following: Just‘ as 
an unreal process like that of analysing words 
into stems and suffixes is also resorted to for the 
knowledge of unintelligent people, so a Vakya 


' साध्वनृवासनेऽस्मिन्‌ यस्य विभाषा तम्य साधुतम्‌ i—Var. under the rule 
Pāņ., L. L. 44. 
° लोकतोऽथप्रयुक्ते शब्दप्रयोगे naa धर्मनियम; i—Var. I. 
magis प्रयो गेऽभ्यृदयस्तत्त ल्यः वेदशब्देन ।- Vr. 9. 


समानाय।मद॑गतौ शब्देन चापश»्ब्देन च धसेनियमः क्रियते ।— 
Mabhàábbásgya, Vol. I, p. 8. 
> वाकास्फोटीऽतिनिष्कध fawdifa मतस्थितिः,— Vaiyikarapabhigana, 
Kar. 59. 
* अथा पद विभज्यन्ते प्रकतिप्रत्ययादयः । अपोद्धारस्तथा ale पद्धानामपबर्ष्य i 
Vükyapadiya, 2. l0. and ĝua वाक्येभ्यः प्रकृृतिप्रत्ययथा दिवत्‌ i—/bid, 
Kar, B.l. . 
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is broken up into Padas by the grammarians 
with a view to get into the meaning of words. 
This Apoddhara or decomposition is the first and 
foremost business of grammar. 

There is much divergence of views regarding 
the precise nature of a Fākya. Bhartrhari has 
stated as many as eight different views of the 
ancient grammarians in regard to the constitu- 
tion of a Vakya.' These views are summarised 
as follows:—A  7Fükya is (I) a verbal form; 
(2) a collection of words; (3) a class; (4) one 
and individual; (5) an order; (6) an intellectual 
assimilation ; (7) the first Pada; (8) all Padas 
differing from one another but having mutual 
expectancy. Of these only 3, 4 and 6, i.e., class, 
one and indivisible and intellectual assimilation 
of meanings are accepted as proper definition of 
a Vakya by those who maintain the indivisibility 
of a VüEkya. The rest, on the other hand, are 
supposed to form the accurate definition of 
Vakya from the standpoint of those who uphold 
the dissolvability of a Vakya (Padavadins). 
Again, the definitions of Vakya, as either 
order or collection of Padas, are compatible 
with the view of the Abhihifdnvayavadins and 
those as, verbal form, the first Pada, all 
Padas in their different aspects having mutual 
expectancy, are consistent with the view of the 


' आख्यातशब्द: apm ज्ञातिः agiaafatt: एकोऽनवयवः me: 
क्रमो बद्धानुसंचति; पदमादां एथकसरवपदं साकाङ्कमित्यपि। वाक्यं ufa 
. fefe बहुधा न्यायबाद्नाम्‌ i—Vakyapadiya, 2. l, 2. 
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Anvitübhidhanavüdins. A Vakya* is also defined 
as a combination of words having mutual 
proximity, expectancy and compatibility. These 
three characteristics form the mediate causes 
with regard to the comprehension of the mean- 
ing from a sentence. (l) .Erpectancy——An 
aggregate of words that are not mutually 
expectant fails to give a connected idea; 
as, for instance, no consistent meaning is 
cognisable from such an unconnected group 
of words, as गौरश्बः पुरुषो s and घटकमत्वमानयन 
क्तिः and so on. (2) Proximity implies that 
words that are uttered at intervals cannot 
have any inter-relation amongst them so as 
to constitute a significant sentence. (8) Com- 
petency means that we cannot construct a sentence 
out of words the meanings of which are mutually 
incompatible (as in afser fewfa). Jagadisa" 
is not, however, prepared to take these three 
as direct causes, so far as Sabda-bodha or 
xerbal cognition is concerned, because they 
would tend to place Sabdabodha under the cate- 
gory of inference. The Naiyayikas have, there- 
fore, taken them to be Sahakari (conditions), 
as opposed to direct causes. Expectancy refers 


* वाकां स्याद योग्यताकादासत्तियुज्ा: पदोच्चय: i—S. Darpans. 
मिथः साकाहुशब्दध्य व्यूहो वाक्य चतुर्विधम्‌ —Jogadisa—Sabdasaktipraka- 
éiki, Kar. 3. 

> लिङ्गले नान्वय बुडे रनुमितित्वसिञ्चावनायत्यः लिड्जत्वमेष शाब्दधिय: 
agaa |--योग्यतायगताकाड्धा शब्दनिष्ठानुभाविक। | प्रत्येकं वा मिलित्वा वा ed 
— लिक़मसिद्धित: u —Sabdasakti. Kar. 4. | 
EZ | 
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to the physical side (शब्दनिषा), whereas com- 
petency is to be understood as pertaining to 
the logical side of Sabda (आथे fast). We 
generally find that verbal expectancy is satisfied 
by words alone.' But what is logically correct 
is that expectancy is also connected with the 
meaning and not with the form alone, and conse- 
quently the expression qe WIRTE means a 
Pada that is indicative of the meaning having 
mutual expectancy with that of another. It is 
sufficiently clear from what Patafijali has said 
regarding the interpretation of cyapeksa that 
expectaney really pertains to meanings that are 
reciprocally expectant. Similarly, competency, 
as a Sahakari-ka@rana,is also to be understood 
as related to the meaning. As the cognition 
of import (amaa) alone cannot produce Sabda- 
bodha independently of expectancy, ete., 
GangeSa recognises the necessity of their help 
for obtaining the so-called verbal cognition. 
Proximity,’ strictly speaking, is not a cause, 
it may be so with an unintelligent man, as it 
tends to help his quick understanding, but in 
the case of an intelligent man, proximity is not 
unavoidably necessary for his cognition. 
Import is also recognised to be the meaning 
of a sentence. Gangesa? states clearly that 


mA WATS शब्देनेब पूयते । 
* आसत्तिः maA न काग्याम। मन्दम्याविलम्ब न बोघे कारणम्‌, अमन्द्‌श्य 
त॒ आसत्ताभावे5पि «dp wadtez:(i—Manjüsa, Kufjika Tika. 
^ angah शब्दप्रासाण्यम्‌ j—Tattvacintamani, p. 3I6, (Sabda- 
khanda.) 
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the cognition of import is a necessary condition 
in the matter of verbal knowledge. “‘ This 
sentence’ is uttered by the speaker with the 
explicit desire of expressing this sense '’—is 
the way in which Tatparya is generally obtained. 
But Nagesa differs from the Naiyayikas and does 
not take import as an unavoidable condition 
for the comprehension of वाक्याथ, inasmuch as 
the meaning of a sentence is also cognisable even 
without any reference to the particular import 
of the speaker. The cognition of import is 
essential in che case of those words which 
have more than one meaning, as gfx, सेन्धव, etc. 
Nagesa, however, maintains on the authority 
of the Mahàábhiüsya that it is the knowledge of 
context (Prakarana), propriety and the like that 
helps us in determining the particular import 
of a word when it happens to have more than 
one meaning. 

The author of the Farttika* defines Vakya 
as a verbal form having conjunction with either 
an indeclinable, a Karaka, or an adverb, ze, a 
verbal form constitutes a sentence in combina- 
tion with tbe above adjuncts. Some say,’ as 
Pataiijali observes, that a verbal form with its 
adjuncts is sufficient to constitute a sentence. 
It is further suggested that a verbal form alone * 


' sé बाकामेतदथंप्रतौतौच्छया वक्ोचारिसम्‌ j—Manjiss, p. 524, 

* qra साब्ययकारकखिशेषणं वाक्यम्‌ Vr. 9 under the rule Páp., 
9. 25% 

» अपर आहइ--अआा व्यातं सबिशेषकासित्येव jbid. 

* wafers, वाक्यम्‌ i—l bid, 
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is competent to constitute a Vakya. These 
definitions have made it perfectly clear that a 
verbal form is the main constituent of a sentence. 
If we take a verbal form as what constitutes 
a sentence, the meaning of a  Fakya will 
necessarily be Kriya or action (Kriya vakyarthah). 
A sentence, in the grammatical sense of the 
term, cannot be framed without a verb. 
Jagadisa does not, however, lend his support 
to this view. He maintains, on the contrary, 
that a Vakya is a combination of mutually 
expectant words and does not insist on the 
presence of a verbal form as the first and 
foremost condition of a Vakya.' A verbal form 
does not, therefore, occupy an important place 
in Jagadisa’s conception of Vakya. His 
contention is based on the fact that when a 
combination of words like कुतो भवान्‌, which does 
not contain any verbal form, is also found to 
be clearly expressive of the sense, it is not 
strictly correct to hold that a Vakya without 
a verb is practically incomprehensible. The 
grammarians hold the opposite view. According 
to them, a sentence is not atall possible without 
a verb. What the soul is to the body, so is the 
verb to the sentence. Jagadisa has also rejected 
Amar Simha’s definition of Vakya,*—‘ Vakya 
is a combination of words ending in sup and 
tin’—since it is over-lapping as well as incomplete 


' क्रियारछितं न वाक्यमस्तौत्यादिकस्त प्राचां प्रवादों निसुक्तिकत्वांदअब यः | 
—Sabdasaktiprakasiki, Kar. 3 
» सुप्तिङन्तचयो नेवमतिब्याप्तादिदोणषतः i—Sabdasakti. Kar. Is. 
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or open to the fallacies of Ativyāpti and Avyaptt. 
It is to be particularly noticed that with the 
Naiyayikas the form ghatam is nothing short 
of a Vakya, because it is expressive of the sense 
घटव्नत्तिकमंत्वम. The way in which Jagadisa has 
defined Samüsa makes it clear that the form 
nilam is as good as a Vakya and the form 
nilotpalam is, consequently, a Maha-vakya. The 
grammarians cannot do away with the verb, so 
far as the cognition of a sentence is concerned. 
As no complete and consistent sense is compre- 
hensible without a verb, the grammarians, as 
a rule, understand such forms as asíi and 
bhavati in those cases where verbal forms are 
not actually present. To the grammarians, the 
expression कुतो भवान्‌ necessarily implies such a 
verbal form as dgacchati without which neither 
is the sense complete, nor the proper Karaka 
(Apadaina) determinable. 

It is also a difficult problem to decide 
what is actually denoted by a Vakya. ‘here 
is a great difference of views regarding the 
meaning of a Vakya. Some hold that the 
meaning of a sentence is the same as what is 
denoted by its component parts ; others maintain 
that a sentence is expressive of the sense that 
is virtually different from those that are ex- 
pressed by its constituents, either individually 
or collectively. Kumirila bas thoroughly 
discussed these two contradictory views in the 
Vakyadhikarana of his Sloka-Varttika. The 
doctrine of the eternality of both Sabda and 
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its relation to meaning, though so seriously 
supported by the Mimamsakas in the face of 
much adverse opposition, was not considered 
to be sufficient to prove the authoritativeness 
of the Vedas. The validity of the Vedic 
injunctions, which have come down to us in 
the form of sentences, was questioned by the 
opponents on the ground that the meaning of a 
sentence is distinct from those of its constituents. 
The Mimamsakas meet this argument by 
holding that a sentence is practically a combina- 
tion of consistent words and denotes exactly 
what is expressed by each word, i. e., the mean- 
ing of a sentence represents only a sum-total 
of the meanings of its constituent parts. There 
are, so to speak, two views, as held by the two 
distinct schools of Mimāmsā systems, viz., Bhatta 
and Guru, in regard to the meaning of a Vakya: 
(I) Abhihitdnvayavdda '—It means, as is implied 
by the very expression, that Anvaya or correlation 
between the meanings, as expressed by 
words through their respective conventions, 
is what constitutes the significance of a Vakya. 
The special import ( faaam बोधः ) that is usually 
brought about by the particular connection of 
meanings and which does not practically follow 
from any constituent, is, according to this view, 


! arquatefsfa वाक्यार्थ sofafearaaafeat मतम्‌ । वाच्य एव बाक्या्थ 
इत्यन्विताशिधानवा दिन; ।—EKivyaprakiin, p. 27. 


> आब्दबोधे चेकपदाथऽपरपदादेस्य सम्बन्धः संखरीमर्यादया भासते I 
—Vyutpattivida. 
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also supposed to be implied by the Padas them- 
Selves. What is exactly meant is that the signi 
ficance of a Vakya is the same as is denoted by 
Padas making up a sentence ; and (2) Anvifa- 
bhidhinavdda—According to this view, Padas are 
first related to one another in a sentence before 
they can express the consistent meanings, that 
is to say, the usual meaning is obtained from 
the particular connection of Padas. The gram- 
marians not only tried to prove the indivisibility 
ofa Pakya, but also attributed the same property 
to the meaning of a Vakya, Just as there are no 
parts ina Vakya, says Bhartrhari,' so there is 
no division, so far as the signification of a Pakya 
is concerned. Some hold that the sense ex- 
pressed by a Vakya is प्रतिभा To those who, 
like the Sphotavüdins, maintain the indivisibility 
of a Vakya, the meaning expressed by a Vakya 
is nothing but Pratibha or intuition, It has 
already been pointed out that the internal 
consciousness (caitanya) reveals itself through 
the medium of Sabda and gets the designation 
of abhidheva. .Bhartrhari has identified Prati- 
bha with the maha@-satta that pervades the 
whole world of cognition. Though one and 
indivisible, Bhartrhari continues, it appears to 
be manifold owing to the diversified character 


* sm न विभागोऽस्ति कुतोऽस्य भविष्यति i—Vikyspadiys. इति 
वाक्यार्थस्थापि निर्विभागत्वं प्रतिपादयति i—Punyarája. 
2 विच्छेदयहणेऽर्थानां प्रलिभ।न्ध्व जायते। वाक्यार्थं इति तासाह: | 
—Vükya., ts 
and w@eraqe प्रतिभा areata: i—Puoyaraja. 
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of the objects that come to our knowledge. What 
is commonly called 756 or class and forms the 
vital essence of all things is the same as Satta. 
This Satta’ is what is denoted by all words ; 
it is the meaning of all Pratipadikas and verbal 
roots; it is eternal and is the same as the 
Supreme Soul. It is what is signified by the 
suffixes like /va and tal. NageSa has clearly 
shown how the meanings assimilated by the 
intellect are expressed by Vakyas. 

After dealing with the definitions and signi- 
fication of Vdkya, we now proceed to consider the 
composition of a Vakya. A Vakya is the com- 
bination of Padas. Padas that enter into the 


composition of a Vakya must be mutually. 


expectant and their meanings compatible with 
one another.  Pedas or parts of speech are 
generally four in number. Yaska, as we know, 
divided speech into four distinct elements— 
noun, verb, preposition and particle. These are 
popularly known as .Padas. There were evidently 
two classes of logico-grammarians, namely, 
Padavüdins and Pakyavadins, The Padavüdins* 


४ सम्बन्धिमेदात्‌ सत्तव aam गवादिषु i 
ज्ञातिरिताच्यते तस्यां सञ्च शब्दा व्यवस्थिताः ॥ 
तां प्रातिपदिकाथ च धात्व च प्रचक्षते । 
सा नित्या खा मछानात्मा तामा इख्व-तलाद् य: d 
—Vikyapadiya, 8, Kārikās, 33.34. 


* पदस्योञ्चारथादर्थी यथा mfefeuurd |—Vükyapadiya, 2. 63. 


पदमेव ud ये मन्धन्ते काल्पनिक माहुः । Punyarája, 
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and the Vdakyavadins hold respectively 
Padas and Vakya, as expressive of the sense. 
The Padavadins, in opposition to the other, take 
Padas to be the only real elements of speech, 
and consider an indivisible unit like Va@kya as 
practically incomprehensible. This view does 
not carry much weight to the grammarians. 
The falsity of Padas (they are made 
by the grammarians), is clearly brought to light 
by Punyarija on the strength of an extract from 
the Mahabhasya, where the term Padakara (one 
who makes Padas) has been used as a designa- 
tion of the grammarian.' 

All words, as a rule, consist of two parts— 
Prakrti and Pratyaya. Prakrti ls, again, divided 
into two classes, namely, Naman and Dhatu. 
The analysis of words into their bases and 
suffixes is grammatically known as Samské@ra; 
it forms, so to speak, the cardinal principle 
of Sanskrit grammar. We propose to show 
the nature of Prakrti and Pratyaya before 
proceeding to consider the characteristics of 
Padas that go to constitute a sentence. 

Whatever may be the intrinsic value of 
Sphotavada from a psychological stand-point, it 
cannot be denied that the assumption of an 
indivisible unit as Sphota is materially inconsis- 
tent with the fundamental principles of grammar. 


|^ न लचणेन पदकारा अनवत्तर्ा: पदकारनाम लचणमनुवत्यम्‌ urere 
qè कतेब्यम्‌ i— Under the rule अञ्चित कर्ता, Pàp., 6. L. 207 
° नियुक्ता — प्रकतिद्धा नामधातुप्रभेदतः i—Sabdasaktiprakasika, 


Kär. l4. 
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« € * सम्थेस्वरसंस्क्ार: I — Nirukta, p. 464. 
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Making all words disassociated from a sentence 
simply unreal and meaningless and giving a 
stamp of falsity to the whole grammatical 
method of analysing words into their stems 
and suffixes, the doctrine of Sphota is calculated 
to have shaken the very basis of grammatical 
speculations.' There may be reasons for accept- 
ing this doctrine inspite of its rigidity and 
apparent disagreement with the established 
method of grammar, but we must frankly admit 
that the principle of analysis, as adopted by the 
grammarians, is the only scientific means for 
getting into the meaning of words. 

Turning to the question of analysis of words, 
it must be stated at the outset that all words or, 
more properly, Padas, consist of two parts, viz., 
Prakrti and Pratyaya, though such decom posi- 
tion is not always possible in the case of the 
so-called underivable Pratipadikas generally 
coming under the wna@di class. Yaska too. 
has referred to two classes of words, namely, 
words of which both accents and formative 
elements are popularly known? and words 
whereof these elements are not directly com- 
prehensible? by the usual method of grammatical 
analysis. The analytical process involved in such 
grammatical device forms the most important — 


— 


2 sara: शिक्षमाणानां बालानामपलालनाः। wee बव्मनि स्थित्वा ततः 
wei waited w— Vakyapadiya, 2. 240, ! 


स्कारः lbid. — id 


a ८ 2 ७ 
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function of grammar and is almost the same 
as adopted by the  etymologists (Nairuktas) 
for the determination of the meaning of 
words. This analysis which is popularly known 
as Samskara is the criterion whereby the gram- 
marians distinguished the words of pure Sanskrit 
origin from corrupt forms (Apabhraméas). 
Prakrti, as the very term implies, is the 
ultimate germ of speech to which formative 
elements (Pratyaya) are added for the evolution 
of regular forms of words. An attempt to find 
out two distinct elements (Prakrti and Prafyaya) 
in a word that does not essentially admit of any 
division, on account of its unity and indivisibility, 
is more or less fanciful, though not altogether 
useless, since it, helps the understanding of 
meanings.  Bhartrhari'defines Prakrti as that 
form of a word which, for the purpose of its 
own signification being qualified by that of the 
other, stands in need of certain forms imme- 
diately following it. Of these two mutually 
expectant forms, the former is called Prakrti 
and the latter as Pratyayc. Pratyaya, as 
Umapati? observes, is said to be, on the other 
hand, that form of a word the meaning of which 
cannot be shown to have any relation with that 
of the other without being conditioned by the 
significance of the word to which it is added. 


' यः खेतरस्य ae खाथेम्यान्वयबोधने। agaa: gai safa war: 
qu: W— Sabdasakti under kdr. 9. 
^ सेतरार्थानवच्छिश्रस्वाथेश्यान्वयवोधने। saah, Gyn: प्रत्ययोऽयं 


चतुविधः Ibid. 
| : — | M 
E a, 
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Jagadisa has, however, rejected both these defini- 
tions as insufficient. He takes both Prakrti' 
and Pratyaya to be significant by themselves 
(Sarthaka), but does not fail to notice their 
mutual dependence. The relation in which 
Prakrti stands to Pratyaya is one of inter- 
dependence, for neither of them is individually 
competent to express its own meaning, without 
having invariable association with the other. 
On the ground of such mutual dependence, it is 
contended that these elements taken individually 
have no particular signification of their own. Asa 
matter of fact, if they had meanings, when taken 
individually, each of them might have been 
used independently of the other. But it is far 
from being the case. No meaning is, strictly 
speaking, conveyed by the word gau when it is 
not associated with or followed by Pratyaya. 
Moreover, Prakrti? and Pratyaya being con- 
nected with each other by inseparable relation, 
it is not grammatically correct to use them 
independently. Grammar does not sanction 
the independent use of either Prakrti or 
Pratyaya. This is the train of arguments where- 
by Patanjali seeks to establish that a word has no 
parts (such as Prakrti and Pratyaya), because 


*  qz-qr IET as aa:. ES: प्रत्ययाः स्वोपस्चाप्यार्थस्थ वोचं नियमतः 
अब्दान्तरं सहक़्त्य जनयन्ति —5sabda&akti under Karika, 6 
* stam नोपपद्यते केवलेनावचनात्‌ ।— Var. 7. Mabübbüsya, Vol. I, 
p. 2l9. 
^ नित्यसम्बन्ध।वेतावर्थो nafa: wem sfai—Mahabbisya under the 
rule Pin,,l. 2. 45. 
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meaning is conveyed by the word as an 
indivisible whole. How, then, are we justified 
in discussing the meaning of Prakrti and 
Pratyaya, as two distinct elements constituting 
a word? Here Patarnjali takes recourse to the 
logical method of agreement and difference* 
and clearly indicates how both Prakrti and 
Pratyaya, as is evidenced by such forms as 
vrksah and vrksau, may be shewn to have 
separate meanings of their own. ‘The base that 
remains almost unchanged denotes a thing 
having stem, brauches, leaves, fruits, etc., and 
the suffixes signifying respectively singularity 
and duality. In a group of homogeneous words, 
as in the above examples, we find that the 
stem remains more or less constant but suffixes 
are only variant, whereas in pacati and gaecchati 
the suffix is the same, it is Prakrti that is only 
different. Sometimes the change of Pratyaya 
brings about a change in the meaning of words 
(as in darth and karah) derived from the same 
origin. 

Bhartrhari has tried to show that the dis- 
crimination of Padas and the comprehension 
of their exact meanings are, strictly speaking, 
far from being real. There is of course no 
fixed principle so as to precisely determine the 


' अम्रुदायस्थाथ प्रयोगादवयवानामप्रसिद्धि: ।—Mababhagys, Vol. I, 
p. 2l9. 
2 Mahbābhāşya under the rule 7750. , L. 2. 45. 
Bhartrhari— 3] शब्दा: नित्यसम्बन्धा विवेके ज्ञातशक्तय:। अख्वयव्यतिरेकाभ्यां 
तेषामर्थो विभज्धतै y—VSkyepadiya, 2. 468. 
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meaning of Prakrti and Pratyaya. We cannot' 
definitely say, ‘ this much is denoted by Prakrti, 
and this is exactly the meaning of Pratyaya. 
In grammar,’ as a matter of fact, we meet with 
instances where the basic element does not 
sometimes actually exist, but its meaning is 
usually denoted by Pratyaya (as in iyan) and 
sometimes Prakrti is found, on the contrary, T 
to be expressive of the sense of Pratyaya (as | 
in ahan). He continues further that in an 
instance like pacanti what is denoted ( sec) 
by the two different suffixes* (vikarana—Nq 
and fas) is generally expressed by one suffix 
(that is, fau only) in the case of अच्तर (where Sap 
is necessarily dropped). As to the method 
followed by the grammarians, Bhartrhari rightly 
observes that there is rather an absence of fixed 
rules regarding the process of determining the 
significance of both Prakrti and Pratyaya,* 
because systems of grammar have no agreement 
amongst themselves so far as the meaning of 
Prakrti and Pratyaya is concerned. The systems: 


` ननुथदा शाब्दा नित्यसम्बन्धा aika marma: स्वार्थप्य प्रतीती तदा 
क थमेतदवगलमयं qme: प्रत्ययार्थ इत्याशदय्रापीद्धार स्थान्वयब्य तिरे को 
fafautafa i—Pupnyaráaja under the Vákya., kàr., 2. 67. 

* ora afaq प्रकृत्यथे: प्रत्ययेनालिधौयते |. प्रकृती विनिहत्तायां प्रत्ययादेख 
afa: g— Vákyapadiya, 2. 293I d^ 
यंमयेमाहतुसित्री प्रत्ययावेक एव तम्‌ । 
क्रचित्‌ ॥—Vakyapadiya, 2. 232 

* mAT Saal WWE HIT 









क्चिदाह पचन्तीति धातुस्ताभ्यां विला. 
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of grammar, though they practically deal with 
the same subject, are so variant from one another 
in respect of nomenclatures and the method of 
treatment that what are shown to be the 
meaning of Pratyaya in one system are taken 
to be the significance of Prakrti in the other. 
Notwithstanding such examples, as shown above, 
we should carefuliy bear in mind that the 
meaning of a word is really expressed by both 
Prakrti and Pratyaya in their natural but 
grammatical combination. 

Though different views are held as to the 
Significance of Nipdtas, there is, however, no 
divergence regarding the expressiveness of 
Prakrti and Pratyaya. The two well-known 
divisions of Prakrti, namely, Dhatn and Prati- 
padika, have their meanings fixed by popular 
usages. Patanjali prefers to designate Prakrti 
as nimitfa in relation to Pratyaya which is 
called nimitti. What he intends to imply is 
that the meanings of Prakrti (as are to be found 
in the Dhatu-patha and  Pratipadika-patha) are 
more or less known, whereas those of Pratyaya 
are not exhaustively found. Though he uncondi- 
tionally admits that the whole word (as an 
aggregate of both Prakrti and Pratyaya) is 
alone capable of denoting the sense, Patanjali 
shows clearly how by the application 
of the logical method of agreement and 
difference, Prakrti and Pratyaya, as in जच; 
and ast, may be distinctly specified as having 
their separate meanings. The terms Prakrti 





od 
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and Pratyaya are treated in grammar as two 
technical words—the shortest name for a class.! 
The rule प्रत्ययः, Pan. 3. ]. l, is explained by 
Patanjali as an adhikdra-sutra denoting a Samia, 
He contends further that by virtue of adhikara 
this samjna may apply to Prakrti, Upapada, 
and Upüdhi and consequently they may have 
all grammatical operations usually pertaining 
to _Pratyaya. There arises, therefore, the 
necessity of making certain restrictions. 
Moreover, he explains the word Pratyaya 
in two ways, as what either expresses the 
meaning, or is comprehended. He then 
proceeds to show how to distinguish Prakrti from 
Pratyaya ;* the former, it is said, is entirely 
comprehensible by the enumeration of roots and 
Prütipadikas, while the latter is not capable of 
being known exhaustively. There is another way 
also to bring out this distinction. Pratyaya is said 
to be more important (superior) than Prakrti, 
its superiority or importance being due to the 
fact that Pratyaya as a class is nowhere enu- 
merated (as significant forms of speech) except 
in grammar. We should not fail to notice 


' संज्ञा च नाम यतो न Sata: i—M. B., Vol. II, p. 3. 
° अधिकारेणेयं प्रत्ययसंज्ञा । सा प्रक्तत्यपपदीपाधौनामपि प्राप्रोति । 
Mahübhásya under the rule Pán., 8. L. I. 


$ प्रत्याययतौति प्रत्ययः ।--. प्रत्याय्यते प्रत्यय xfaa cma nde. KAAN | 
—Ibid. 


^ दु च प्रत्ययोऽनिजतः, प्रकतापपदोपाधयो निर्ज्ञाता:;। क्र ? च GEESI 
प्रातिपदिकोपदे शे bid. | 
* प्रधाने कार्दसंप्रत्वयादा सिद्धमू--757. 3. fa प्रधानं प्रत्ययः ibid, 


* 
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here that Pratyayas like sup and fit are not 
mentioned separately with their respective 
meanings, whereas roots and  Pratipadikas 
(as two divisions of Prakrti) are to he found 
respectively in the Dhatupitha and in the enun- 
ciation of Pratipadikas. This view which assigns 
greater importance to Pratyaya is based on a 
Paribhüsa. The above explanation of Pratyaya 
may serve the purpose of excluding Prakrti, Upa- 
pada and Upddhi from the category of Pratyaya, 
but what still demands solution is to differen- 
tiate modification and augment ( विकारागमा: ) 
from Pratyaya* as such. A careful study of 
the formation of words makes it sufficiently 
clear that modifications and augments (as they 
appertain to both Prakrti and Pratyaya) seem 
to have all the qualifications of Pratyaya, 
though they are not practically treated 85 
such by the grammarians. The modification 
and augment might be included in the same class 
with Pratyaya, inasmuch as both of them are 
wanting in original enunciation prior to their 
treatment in grammar. It will not suffice to 
say, as  Kaiyata? explicitly remarks, that 


' प्रधानाप्रधानयोः wart कार्यसंप्रत्ययः। किंच प्रधान wea: |—M. B. 
under the rule Pao,, 3. L. L. 

° विकादागमैषु च परविज्ञानातू--”%#. 4. M. B., Vol. II, p. 2. प्रत्ययः 
_ परो भवतौत्वच्यते न च बिकारागमाः परे संभवन्ति |- 274. 

^ दः परः स प्रत्ययः न च विकारागमाः परे। तेन तेषां प्रत्ययसंज्ञा न 
भविष्यतौत्वेव॑ न व्याख्येयम्‌ । न हि परत्वनिमित्ता प्रत्ययसंज्ञा, अपि q प्रत्ययसंज्ञानिमित्तं 
परत्वम्‌ | तथा च परत्वाभावेऽपि ब्ञकचां प्रत्ययसंज्ञा भवति। तस्मादेवं ब्याख्याथतै-- 
प्रयोजनाभावात्‌ विकारागमानां प्रत्ययसंज्ञा न भवति। तथा fe परविज्ञानं प्रत्यय- 
संज्ञाफलम i—Eniyats on the Bhagya under Pdy., 3. l,l. 


l9 
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Pratyaya has its position fixed, viz., it comes 
invariably after Prakrti, while there is no such 
fixity of position with regard to modifications and 
augments. But what is grammatically sanctioned 
is that प्रत्ययसंज्ञा does not really depend upon 
the posteriority of position, because bahuec and 
akae, inspite of their irregular positions, are also 
included within the category of Pratyaya. Again, 
forms like nibha, samkāśa, etc. though used 
after Pratipadikas in the sense of similarity, 
are not grammatically regarded as Pratyaya.' 
It must be noted here that the suffixes like bahue 
and akac form irregular instances, so far asthe 
position of Pratyaya is concerned. The difference 
is then shown by a reference to the construction 
of the Satras. The Sutras enjoining modifications 
and augments are generally found to have 
get as what determines them, whereas Pratyaya 
is enjoined by the Sitras containing पसम. 
There is another criterion to distinguish Pratyaya 
from both modifications and augments. Pratyaya, 
as the very term implies, is significant, though 
the so-called «rfaarnea like ka forms an excep- - 
tion, viz., it has apparently no meaning 
apart from that of Prakrti to which it is 
added. The modifications and augments, on the 
other hand, have got no signification at all 

It is quite evident that a word, taken as an — 
indivisible whole, is what expresses the intended — 
sense. This is the conclusion Patanjali nam at 
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arrived at. If this be the general principle 
that regulates the use of words, how can we 
logically say *this much is the meaning of 
Prakrti; ' and ‘ this is the meaning of Pratyaya ?' 
Patanjali meets this position by referring to 
the method of agreement and difference? whereby 
the distinct meanings of both Prakrti and 
Pratyaya are generally comprehended. 

The question does not come to an end here. 
It is further argued that instead of assigning 
meanings to both Prakrti and Pratyaya, it is 
better to hold either Prakrti or Pratyaya alone 
as expressive of both the meanings ; or Prakrti 
may be supposed to be the only significant form 
and Pratyaya only indicative (dyotaka). 
This is true, Patanjali observes, so far as 
Samanya-Sabda, viz. word denoting a class, is 
concerned. It must be remembered that with- 
out reference to either context or special 
sense, Sdmanya-Sabda, as a rule, cannot express 
the particular meaning. But when we say 
vrksah, what we find is that a particular sense 
is naturally implied. We are, therefore, bound 
to admit that these are not  Samanya-Sabda. 
Now what deserves our attention is that in a 
word both Prakrti and Pratyaya have their 
respective meanings consistently related to each 


' wa wa एतदयं प्रकृत्यथों5यय wem sf? न ga: प्रक्रलिरिवोभावरथाँ 
` ब्र॒यात्‌ प्रत्यय एव बा —Mabübbásya under the rule Pär., L. 2. 45. 


° fee त्वन्वयन्यतिरेंकाभ्याम i—vVar. 9. Mabá&bhágya, Vol, I, p. 
2l9. 


é 
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other so as to express one indivisible sense. 
The base, as Patanjali has shown, and the 
suffix in the word vrksah means respectively 
(I) a material body containing roots, stem, 
branches, leaves, etc., and (2) oneness or singula- 
rity. Elsewhere it is said that oneness as well as 
harmatva, etc., are the meanings of the case- 
endings.’ 

There is another difficulty with regard 
to the meaning of Prakrti and Pratyaya. As 
systems of grammar have no agreement so far 
as the meaning of Prakrti and Pratyaya is 
concerned, one finds it difficult to determine 
the meaning of them with a degree of certainty. 
What is said to be the meaning of a Pratyaya 
in one system of grammar is taken to be the 
meaning of Prakrti in the other.* This is why 
the Sphotavadins have rejected both Padas and 
Padarthas as unreal. There is nothing, 
Bhartrhari argues, as Pada fixed by its very 
form,’ and no meaning follows from a Pada, 
but from a sentence. A Pada, in its gram- 
matical sense, has no real existence apart from 
the sentence of which it forms an integral part. 
How, then, are we to justify the principle of 
grammar which treats of such unreal things 
as Padas?  Bhartrhari continues that Sastras 


' एकत्वादयो विभक्तार्थों: | सुपां कमादयोऽप्यर्थाः i—M. B., Vol.II, p. 58. 

* ये wfeifuz ब्णकरणे प्रत्ययाथैत्वेनोक्ताक्तेइन्चव प्रक्तत्यवेत्वेनोक्ता:। तब्मात 
पदपदार्थांद्यसत्यमेंब शास्त्रमप्यसध्यतृपादकमेव ।__\५2॥]488, p. 409. 

^ a fe fafaa ce नाम रुपेण नियतं कचित्‌ —Väkyapadiya. 
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(grammar) by their diversified methods and 
procedures only serve to exhibit Avidyā or false 
impressions.’ It must be, however, admitted 
that the method adopted by the grammarians 
in the analysis of words, whether real or unreal 
from the standpoint of Sphotavada, is not only 
scientifically perfect but immensely helpful 
to the beginner. Though dealing with words 
that are unreal and transient, the science of 
grammar, as we have already seen, does not fail 
to serve a very useful purpose. Just as one is 
liable to pass through many unreal phenomena in 
which he is born, before he reaches the final goal 
or reality, so the grammarian starts with a false 
appearance as Padas and is ultimately qualified 
to have a glance into the mystical element of 
Pak, we mean Sabda-Brahman, by unveiling the 
screen of ignorance.* 

Upasargas and Nipatas or Prepositions and 
Particles are, as we have seen, enumerated by 
Yàska? in the list of Parts of Speech. Their 
linguistic aspects, with reference to their possi- 
bility of having been once used as regular forms 
of words, have been discussed in the Linguistic 
Speculations of the Hindus. Now we propose 
to deal with tbe grammatical side of the ques- 
tion. We do not find any diffieulty in ascertain- 
ing the meaning of Namans and Diaius, but it 


* शास्तेष प्रक्रियामेदैरविदोंबोपवर्णाले 79४०. 
° qg बर्त्मनि स्थित्वा ततः सत्यं समौहते I Vákya. 3. 239. 
° चत्वारि पद्जातान «rem चीपसगैनिपाताखच i—Nirukta, I. I. 
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is more or less a matter of doubt ' whether 
Upasargas and Nipütas have the power of ex- 
pressing the intended meaning in the strict 
sense of the term. ‘To determine the precise 
significance of these two classes of parts of 
speech is a difficult problem over which the 
grammarians and the Naiyayikas seem to have 
been conflicting. 

The definition of Upasarga, as given by 
Sakatayana, purports to show that Upasargas 
have no meanings when they are dissociated 
from verbal forms. What follows necessarily 
from this statement is that they are not signi- 
ficant by themselves. The view of such a 
grammarian of revered memory seems to have 
received approval of Yaska and later grammari- 
ans. The indicativeness (dydtakatva) of Upasargas, 
as opposed to their direct expressiveness (vaca- 
katva), is clearly pointed out by Yaska* when 
he lays down in agreement with the grammar- 
ians* that Upasargas are far from being express- 
ive of sense, but serve only to qualify or special- 
ise the meaning of Dhatus. Dhdtus are said to 
be of various meanings. 'The meaning which 
we generally assign to Upasargas is really de- 
noted by the root itself. The additional sense 
(as that of perfection in an instance like 


' च्वतर्विधपरदैष्वत्र fs विधब्यायंनिर्दय:। क्रियते संशयोत्पत्ती नोपसगै- 


नपातयो: y—Quoted by Durga 
न निवैद्धा उपसगी। अधलैब्रिराहरिति maza: i—Nirokta, I. 3., p. 57 
a जामाव्णातयोस्त कर्मोपरूंयोगदोतका भवन्ति lbid — 
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prabhavati) which is usually assigned to Upa- 
sargas is said to be expressed by Dhātus them- 
selves. Gārgya, on the other hand, emphati- 
cally supports the opposite view and clearly 
shows how various meanings are often expressed 
by Upasargas. Itisno wonder that Gargya, 
who is said to have assigned meanings to each 
individual letter that enters into the constitution 
of a word, would differ from the majority of the 
grammarians in making all Upaesergas express- 
ive of particular meanings. Whatever be the 
real value of Gargya's arguments, we cannot 
help admitting that his standpoint, though 
finally rejected by the grammarians, is not 
absolutely unreasonable. ‘The way in which 
bhavati differs from prabhavati and tisthati 
from pratisthate (stoppage of motion and motion 
being respectively meanf) in their respective 
meanings is caleulated to show how roots like 
bhū and 866 in their pure and compounded 
forms are distinctly different in respect of 
meanings. The method of agreement and diffe- 
rence, when applied to such cases, makes it suffi- 
ciently clear that the additional sense, as is 
obtained from the use of roots combined with 
Upasarga, is due to the presence of Upasarga, 
that is to say, the special meaning is directly 
implied by Upasargas. We meet with many 
instances of verbal forms to which the addition 
of Upasargas materially changes the meaning 


` emam: cera: axe m । —Nirokts, L. 3, p. 57. 
रू 
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of roots—a fact which may be adduced to 
confirm the position taken by Gargya. This is 
the reason which led Gargya and his followers to 
maintain the expressiveness of Upasasgas. 

Those who, on the contrary, advocate the 
indicativeness, argue in the following strain : 
Upasargas have no specific meanings of their 
own apart from those of roots to which they are 
added; the additional or special signification that 
is apparently given rise to by the presence of an 
Upasarga is, strictly speaking, denoted by the 
root itself. Upasargas serve only as a symbol 
of indication. That Upasargas are merely sug- 
gestive and not expressive of sense is best 
illustrated by the expression «wuqreid saed. 
Upasand or worship cannot be taken as the sense 
of Upasarga (upa), for in that case there could 
be no passive voice in उaस्य्ेते, as the root as 
is intransitive. Neither is it possible to con- 
sider a combination of anu and bhu as a 
root, because it is not so mentioned in the 
Dhatupatha ; nor the process of reduplication 
and the addition of augment (6 and a) affect 
Upasargas atall. The verbal roots are said to 
have various meanings. Those that are given in 
the Dhatupatha are not at all exhaustive, but in 
most of the cases they are simply indicatory. 
For the verbal form bhabati in ‘यागात्‌ añ भवति’ 
is found to imply production instead of deno- 
ting simply becoming. Thus, the meaning 
usually expressed by सोपसर्गधातु, such as 
anubhavati, parabhavati, abhibhavati, ete., are all 

s 
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capable of being denoted by the simple root 
bhu. What useful purpose is, then, served by 
Upasargas, if they have nothing to signify ? 
Their function, so to speak, is to manifest or 
give prominence to the latent meanings of roots 
(which are not ordinarily expressed when the 
root is simply used). The analogy of a lamp, 
as shown by Durga, isa  well-conceived one, 
for it illustrates the part played by Upasargas in 
the comprehension of meanings. Just as certain 
properties (as height, length, etc.) belonging to 
a thing are rendered visible through the instru- 
mentality of a lamp, and those properties, as 
a matter of fact, appertain to the thing itself 
and not to the lamp, even so the addition of 
Upasargas serves to bring out the meaning of 
roots. The particular sense, usually assigned to 
Upasargas, is essentially what is expressed by 
the root itself. 

Patanjali? explains the Upasarga as what par- 
ticularises the action ; the verbal form paeati, 
for instance, implies the action, viz., cooking, 
and when pre is prefixed to it, it serves only 
to qualify the action, adding the special sense of 
perfection ( प्रकर्ष: ) to the meaning of the root. 
He did not, however, fail to notice that in 
instances like /isthati and pratisthate the addition 
of an Upasarga materially changes the meaning 


^ ger प्रदौपसंयोगे द्रव्यस्य गुणविशेषोऽभिब्यज्यमानो carga एव भवति न 
ntara: Nirukta, p. 59, 

2 'क्रियाविशेषक उठपसरी: । = Mahibhigys under Pào., .3.l. पचतौलि 
क्रिया गम्यते at प्रो विशिनष्टि i 
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of the root. What follows from this is that 
it is the presence of pra that causes such 
changes in the meaning  (e.g., ‘ stoppage 
of motion’ and ‘motion’). The above is an in- 
stance in which there is apparent opposition 
between the meanings of Dhātu and  Upasarga. 
The Kārikā, as quoted by Punyarija, clearly 
brings out the characteristics of Upasargas, as 
will be evident from the substance given below : 
Sometimes the so-called denotation of Upasargas, 
as in the above instance, seems to be in opposi- 
tion with the meaning of Dhatus ; some follow 
the meaning of the root without any disazree- 
ment, and some only serve to specialise the 
signification of the root. Having recourse 
to the theory that a verbal root admits 
of more than one meaning,’ Patanjali lays down 
clearly that Upasargas have no direct expres- 
siveness (like Nimans and Dhatus) and that 
their supposed meanings, as perfection, proximity 
etc. are, strictly speaking, derivable from 
the root. Accordingly, fisthati alone (without 
having connection with any Upasarga) is capable 
of denoting both motion as well as stoppage of 
motion.’ | 
Bhartrhari is not satisfied with the remark 
that Upasargas are only suggestive, but 


* wad बाधते afaq कथ्चित्तमनुवरतते। afta विशिनश्यन्य उपसगगगति- 
स्त्रिधा ॥ 
wea अपि aream भवन्ति ।—M. B. under Páp., L. 3. I. 
° तिछतिरेब ब्रजिक्रियामाह, तिछतिरेव गतिक्रियाया निहत्तिम्‌ }—Mababbisya 
under Pag,, l. J- ly > | 
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has discussed all possible standpoints where- 
from Upasargas might be viewed. It is not 
sufficient, he holds,! to take Upasargas only as 
suggestive, because some of them, as pra in 
pratisthate, seems to be quite good in expressing 
the sense. Again, when the special meaning 
is practically expressed by the root and Upa- 
sarga in their combination,’ it is not unlikely 
that Upasargas also have their contribution, 
so far as the expression of the intended sense 
is concerned. Thus, we find that Upasargas 
may be viewed from three different standpoints, 
namely, vaécaka or expressive, dyotaka or sug- 
gestive and sahakadrt or auxiliary ; these three 
correspond to the three classes, as shown in the 
Karikà referred to above. 

So far as grammatical operations are con- 
cerned, DAüíus are generally found to be cate- 
gorically distinct from Upasargus. In the 
Dhütupütha mention is only made of roots and 
not of Upasargas. Again, the process of re- 
duplication (dvirvacana) and the augment at 
(adagama) are functions that pertain to a 
Dhatu alone. Bhbartrhari' here supports the 
non-difference of verbal forms (abheda-paksa) 


' gama) विशेषाणा सम्भवाहयीतकोऽपि G4 आशतरघाधानाय घातोर्बा 
सहक।रौ प्रय॒ज्यते ॥—Vkyapadiya, 2. 400. 
= शातपसर्गौ सस्भूयेवाधबविशेष ब्रत इति धातोरथॉभिधाने सहकारिण 
उपसर्गाः ।—Pupyarajs under Vükyapadiya, Kdr, 2. lI6i. 

5 च्यडादौनां व्यवस्थां प्रथक्रेन विकल्पनम्‌ —Váékyapadiya, 2, p. 253. 
Pupyari]a under it- अङ द्वि वेचनब्यबचस्थाथ केवलं धातवः एथगुपदिषा aa: 
सोपसर्गाणामेव धातुत्वम्‌ | 


= 
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and maintains that D/dfus, though not capable 
of being differentiated from Upasargas, are 
separately mentioned only for the sake of re- 
duplication and adagama, but they are virtually 
expressive of the specific sense which is 
sometimes assigned to Upasargas. By Dhatu 
we should, therefore, understand Dhkātu with 
the necessary Upasarga (Sopasarganameva dhatu- 
fvam). This view is strengthened by the 
existence of such root as samgra@m,' which is 
inseparably united with (Upasarga) sam and gets 
both reduplication and adügama, as in «samgra- 
mayat and sisamgramayisate. The particular 
action, according to this view, is denoted by 
the combination of DAaíw and Upasarga. Their 
undifferentiated character is made clearer when 
Bhartrhari continues that it is the specialised 
action (Ariya-vigesa), as is signified by a Dhatu 
jointly with an Upasarga, that gets itself con- 
nected witha Aaraka.’ This is why the root 
bhi, preceded by anu, becomes transitive and 
is capable of being used in the passive voice 
(karma-vacya) as anubhuyate. 

There arises a considerable difficulty in 
deciding whether a root is first joined with an 
Upasarga and is afterwards associated with 
Karakas or vice versa. The conjunction of 


हे mu fe सङ्गामयते: सोपसरी।दिचि: स्तः । 
क्रियाविशेषाः संघाते; प्रक्रम्यन्ते तथाविधः ॥ 
—Vikyapadiya, 2, p. l54. 
» साधनेयाति सम्बन्धं "anima सा क्रिया ।--४ bid. 
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Upasargas with roots is a question of gramma- 
tical importance. Under the rule Pan., 6. ,. 35, 
Patanjali has referred to two Paribhasas: (i) a 
root is first joined with an Upasarga and then 
gets itself connected with Sadhana ( Karaka) ; (it) 
a root is first added toa Sddhana and is next 
related to an Upasarga.' The second Paribhasa 
seems to be more acceptable on the ground that an 
Upasarga serves to specify the action that is 
accomplished by Sadhana. The action is not 
fully accomplished until it is related to a Kī aka. 
Though more reasonable than the former, the 
second view is not entirely free from objections. 
Those who lend support to the view, Patanjali 
holds, thata DAdtu is first connected with a 
Karaka and then with an Upasarga, will find 
some difficulty in explaining the transitive use 
of the root as in the expression  vpüsyate 
guruh. It is really the presence of Upasargas 
like upa, anu and the like that accounts for 
such uses. Bhartrhari also has not totally 
discarded the first view, but has adduced a few 
arguments supporting the priority of relation 
between a Dhaàtu and an Upasarga. The drift 
of his arguments is as follows :'—4A Dhatu 


' qa fe धातुरुपसर्गेष्ण gout पद्यात्‌ साधनेनेति। नेतत्‌ सारम्‌। पूव भातः 
साधनेन युज्यते पयादुपसगंया i—Mabübhágya, Vol. III, p. 93. 

^ यो हि मन्यते Gi धातः साधनेन qa पय्ादुपसगेंणति, तम्य आम्यते 
astasan उपास्यते qarta ro uwha: wnpi—Mabübhásya, 
Vol. IIT, p. 94. 

> खातों: साधनयोम्यस्य भाविनः प्रक्रमाद यथा। धातुत्वं waaa तथान्य- 
दपि zin" y— Vakyapadiya, 2. Kar, 286, 
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is so called because of its relation to a Karaka. 
But how is it justifiable to get the designation as 
such ( Dhütu-samjna) before the action (kriya) is 
completed by actual connection with a Karaka? 
The action (the meaning of a root) is not likely 
to be accomplished before it is related to a 
Karaka. In order to justify JDhütu-samjna 
in a similar case where the root gets itself first 
connected with an Upasarga before actually 
coming in touch with a Karaka, we must be 
prepared to assume that even the possibility of 
having future relation to a Karaka is considered 
to be sufficient to indicate the relation of  Ariya 
to Karakas. This sort of assumption is not 
altogether unwarranted and rare in Sanskrit 
crammar. The rule DAatoh karmanah samana- 
kartrkadicchayam và is an instance where the 
expression DAatoh karmanah is justified on the 
possibility of a root having future connection 
with the objective case (of the root is). The 
crammarians take it to be an established fact 
that roots admit of more than one meaning. 
The special meaning (as is supposed to be the 
denotation of Upasargas) is necessarily considered 
to be what is actually denoted by the root itself. 

Having shown the three distinct classes of 
Upasargas, Bhartrhari proceeds to maintain _ 
the suggestiveness of Upasargas (dyotakatva) on 
the ground of logical inference,’ The three views 


! स्यादिभिः केवलेरंच्च गमनादि तु गम्यतै। तवानुमानादिविधात्तद््मा प्रादिः 
इच्यते j—VAkyapadiya, 2. I9l. 
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in regard to the meaning of Upasargas are as 
follows: (l) Upasargas are only suggestive of the 
sense; (2) Upasargas are sometimes expressive of 
particular meanings; and (2) the root and Upa- 
sargas jointly express the sense. ‘The conclusion 
to which Bhartrhari has finally come is that Upa- 
sargas are only suggestive of the sense. Accord- 
ing to popular usage, it should be remem- 
bered, the form /is(hati is always used to 
mean stoppage of motion and, consequently, . 
tisthati alone (without pra) is found to he 
incapable of denoting ‘movement.’ Here arises 
the necessity of taking recourse to inference.' 
It is to get rid of this anomalous position that 
the grammarians have sought to establish the 
dictum anekarthah dhatavah, so as to render 
tisthati alone competent to express the sense of 
movement. It is to be noted that the so-called 
suggestiveness of Upasargas can also be logically 
supported. Bhartrhari proceeds further to 
show how the method of logical inference called 
araraaize ^ lends support to both the 
suggestiveness of Upasargas as well as to the 
plurality of meanings of the verbal root. 

Before concluding this discourse on Upa- 
sargas, we propose to give here the substance 
of what Gangesa has said in this connection. 
Quite in keeping with the grammarians, he 
begins with the statement that Upasargas are 


a चातरनेका्थे usu aw इत्यनुमानेन ब्यवस्थाप्यले i—Pupyarija; 
Pe l8: 


?  wrgu सामान्यतोदष्नानुमानेनानेका्े: — Ibid. 
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only suggestive’ and not expressive of the sense 
independently of verbal forms. When we take 
Upasargas to be suggestive, what is necessarily 
implied is that they help us in understanding 
the specific sense of the root. Butit may be 
argued on the contrary that Upasargas are, in 
accordance with the principle of agreement an] 
difference,’ as good as significant forms of words 
like Nāman and Dhātu, inasmuch as pra in 
prajayati gives the idea of perfection (prakarsa) 
and abhi in abhydgacchati brings out the sense of 
‘proximity’ and so on. Moreover, if the plurality 
of meanings on the part of roots is brought 
forward in support of the suggestiveness of 
Upasargas, they, it may be argued, might 
also be taken 85 possessing manifold .mean- 
ing. ‘lo these contentions Gangesa gives his 
answer in the following way:—That roots 
admit of numerous meanings is accepted by all 
grammarians, but there is no such consensus of 
views so far as the meaning of Upasargas is 
concerned. The sense of perfection and prozi- 
mify is also denoted by the root, Upasargas like 
pra and abhi being only तात्पयंग्राहक. ‘the 
expression arquaures, as applied to Upasargas, is 


' wqgüng दीतका) न वाचकाः। द्योतकत्वं च धातोरथ॑बिशेषे तात्‌पर- 
TUE m ed लड्पखन्द्‌।नेन तव शक्तिर्वा | — Tattvacintàmapi—Sabdakhangda, 
p. 854. 


° उपसर्गन्वयब्यतिरेकानुविघानात्‌ प्रदान्तरवदजापि अक्ति; —Tattvacinta- 
mani | P- 854. 


> धातोरिब तस्याप्यनेकायेत्वात्‌ abid. . 
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an indication that the Naiyayikas have recourse to 
laksana' when they take jayati to be expressive 
of ‘fo be in a state of perfection. Next, he draws 
a fine distinction between Dhatu and Upasarga 
by holding that the root stha preceded by pra 
has the power of denoting movement, whereas 
pra (Upasarga) is not (sakfa) expressive of 
the sense by itself but appears like an adjunet 
(Saktatavacchedaka). That Upasargas are no- 
where used as vacaka may be further proved 
with reference to an instance like vyatise” (where 
the radical element is dropped); it is not rz and 
ati that are to be regarded as expressive of the 
sense, but we are compelled to recall to mind 
the root which is really significant. 

Thus the grammarians have agreement with 
the Naiyüyikas so far as the suggestiveness of 
Upasargas is concerned. ‘that Upasargus have 
no power of expressing the sense like aman 
and 2hatu is clear from the fact that we are not 
allowed to use maa: n; with the same breadth 
of meaning as is denoted by the expression 
्ोभनः प्रकषं: Moreover, neither Upasargas nor 
Nipátas are capable of being qualified by 
adjectives, It should be, however, remembered 
that the capacity for independent use is not 
the only criterion for discriminating the 


|o afana ver जिदरोधिलक्षणाया घालोगैमनोपस्थिति: प्रशब्दस्तु anaes: | 
—Tlattvacintáuagi, p. 856, 


* प्रात्तर ब्थत्वन गमने शक्तिरिति ४-शब्द: शक्ततावच्छेदको न umi. 
> ‘safe? इत्यादौ लुप्त: wal घालुरेवा्ेप्रत्याथक; bid, p. 857, 
2l 
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expressiveness of words; for Pratyayas,' though 
they are never used by themselves, are regarded 
to be expressive of sense. The rule Pan., 
LAOVBZS may be cited as an indication of the 
meaninglessness of Upasargas. 

What gave rise to much controversy * between 
the Naiyüyikas and the grammarians is the 
question of Nipātas. The ground of disagree- 
ment is that the Naiyayikas seem to have drawn 
a specific line of demarcation between Upasargas 
and Nipdtas. They included Wipatas in the 
category of sarthaka? to the exclusion of 
Upasargas, whereas the grammarians have not 
made such whimsical distinction. Yaska' has, 
however, shown that Nipatas have a good many 
meanings— similarity, collection, etc. According 
to the interpretation of grammar, Upasargas 
form only a special class of WNipatas having 
connection with the verb. As both of them 
belong to the same class of indeclinables, one- is 
hardly justified to take WNipatas as expres- 
sive of sense and the other as merely suggestive. 
The so-called Nipatas only form a class of 
Avyayas. Words like pra and ca, which have no 
power of denoting a substance (dravya), are called 


* dant नीपपदाले केवलेनावचनात्‌ । —_Mabibbasya, Vol. I, 2I9 and 
yafana: सम्भुयार्थयवोघकत्वनियमातृ---7"8#६ए४००४ए ह्प्पड्छ — 
mg दोतकाय्ादयस्त वाचका इति न्यायमते ferd वेषम्यमयुत्ता यक्तिसाम्यात्‌ i 


—Vaiyükaranabhüsapa. 


प्रकृति: प्रत्यय देय निपातद्धेति a fawr—Sabdaśsaktiprakāsikā, Kär. 
उच्ञावचेष्वचंघु faqaía—eN irukta. 


| : equi: क्रियायो गे „l. 4, 59 
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Nipatas. The same reason ' whereby the sugges- 
tiveness of Upasargas is evidently established 
may be put forward to prove the equal sugges- 
tiveness of Nipatas, there being nothing to 
account for their differential treatment. The 
Naiy&yikas recognise the  expressiveness of 
Nipatas for the following reasons: In instances 
like अनुभूयते, साज्ञातृक्रियते, अलंक्रियते, etc., the 
addition of Nipatas is attended with a special 
significance, as cannot be obtained from the 
simple root kr and bhi. Moreover, Nipatas like 
süksat, namah, ete., is found to have their 
respective meanings fixed by lexicon and popular 
usage. The grammarians refute this position. 
They hold, on the contrary, that the usual mean- 
ings expressed by anubhavati, saksatkarotz, etc., 
i.e., feeling and interviewing, are really denoted 
bv the roots (bhū and kr), and Upasargas as well 
as Nipatas are only suggestive or तातपययग्राकुक. 
As a matter of fact, we might have used the 
expression शोभनश्च in the sense of a beautiful 
collection, if a  Nipafa like ca were really 
expressive of the meaning. As the word vrksah 
alone cannot give the idea of a collection (agaa), 
the Mimamsakas take the particle ca as 
expressive of collection. They do not recognise 
it to be merely suggestive. But the gram- 
marians are not prepared to take Nipatas 


' शीतका: प्रादयो येन frararnazaeai—Vaiyskarapabbigana, Kär. 
43. Fe 
प्रादयो aasman वाचका tf waaa स्थितं वषम्यमयुक्त 


युक्ति साम्यादिति bid. 


x 
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as well as Upasargas as capable of expressing 
the sense independently of Nāman and 
Dhitu. It is on the principle of Anvaya- 
vyatireka that the Mimümsakas have proceeded 
to maintain the expressiveness of Nipafas. Their 
arguments are open to criticism, since they have 
unduly attributed the significance to Nipatas. 
When the meaning (collection, etc.) is actually 
obtained from words other than Nipdtas, the 
assumption of Sakti or significance is nothing but 
unnecessary, so far as the expressiveness of 
Nipitas is concerned. If we are allowed to have 
an assumption of this nature, the word Ganga 
might have denoted ‘bank’ (without the help 
of laksand) by means of its primary significance 
or Sakti. 

The negative particle na (nañ) is also a 
Nipata. Generally speaking, the particle nañ 
has got six meanings—similarity, non-existence, 
ditference, smallness, imperfection, contradiction. 
But Kondabhatta has tried to show that the 
sense of imposition (आरोपितत्व) ' is also suggested 
by nañ. Accordingly, the word अब्राह्माण does 
not only mean ‘a man other than a Brahmin,’ 
but one who pretends to be a Brahmin’ (say a 
Ksatriya). Following the line of arguments 
of the Bhasya,’ Kondabhatta has also suggested 
another view, according to which non-existence 


7 


आरोपितत्वं ques Vaiyikarana, Kar. 40. 
* One to whom the quality of à Brabmin is falsely attributed. 
* अभावो वा तदथोॉऽस्त भाष्यस्य fe azrrarq—lbrd, Kar. 4l. 
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is the sense that is denoted by naif. The ex- 
pression uivrtlapadarthakah®' (as in the Bhasya) 
is explained by him as implying the idea of * non- 
existence.’ Nagesa, however, does not agree 
with Kondabhatta on this point, The negative 
particle appears to be either substantive or 
attributive in relation to its — pratiyogin." 
असवेम (as a pronoun) is an instance where nañ is 
used as an adjective and the negative particle is 
used as a noun in a word like आसः meaning fara. 
Raghunatha Sirom^ni * is of opinion that both 
reciprocal negation and negation of association 
are denoted by the negative particle. 
Karmapravacaniya is also regarded as a class 
of Pada. Some grammarians, as Bhartrhari 
maintains, have treated of AKarmapravacaniyas 
as a special class of Padas categorically distinct 
from Upasargas. According to this view, there 
are five different kinds of Padas including 
Karmeapravacaniyas. Those who strictly support 
the four-fold classification of Padas,’ as enume- 
rated by Yaska, are likely to argue that Karma- 
pravacaniyas, often used as adjuncts to the 
relation between Aviya and Kāraka or, simply 


!  Mahübbügya on 9६9. , 2.2.6. «erfa afe न उञ्‌ वशेष क: प्रयृञ्चले | 
* आस्याभावः a प्रतिणेगी | 
^" मंसगॉभाजोइन्योन्धानावश् asi: | 

—Siromani, Naii-Vada, pp. l-l0. 
* fear afeq पढं fad चतुर्धां qafa ar }—Vakyapadiya, 3. Kar. 4. 


5 कसाप्रबचनौयास्त क्रियाविशेषोपजनितसत्चन्धावच्छेदहैतब इति सम्बन्धविशेष- 
लन दारिया क्रियाविशेवप्रकाशना उपसर घ्दे वान्ते बन्तौ ति चतुधव पदम्‌ | 
—Heléraja under Vákyupadiyau, 3. Kar. I. 
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as indicative of relation, deserve to be 
treated as Upasargas. There is hardly any 
justification for recognising them asa different 
class of Padas. In some cases Karmapravaca- 
niyas like anu, prati and sw exactly look like 
Upasargas, though they cannot be grammati- 
cally treated as such. $So far as grammatical 
operations (specially the rules enjoining seva) 
are coneerned, it is clearly laid down that the 
very name (samjna) Karmapravecaniya is an 
indication that Karmapravacaniyas are excluded 
from the categories of both Gatiand Upisarga.' 
Karmapravacaniyas being thus categorically 
different from Upasargas, we are not allowed 
to have satva in examples like pari-siicati and 
su-siktam. 

Now what is a Aarmapravacaniya ? It is 
a class of words which is generally used as an 
adjunct to sambandha or relation between riya 
and Karaka” In grammar  sambandha is 
usually denoted by Kriya or action. In some 
cases, Kriya * by its very nature gives rise toa 
kind of relation and then disappears without 
leaving any trace behind. ‘The expression 
rajapurusah, for instance, though apparently 


` गत्यपसरेसुंज्ञापवादः- bhattoji. 
* gama भेदका इति। सम्बन्धश्च ws क्रियाकार कपुव्वको भवति । 
—Pupyar&ája under Vákyapadiya, 2. I99. 
> तथा हि ea: सम्बन्धः क्रियाक्तः-— Helaraja. 
* तलत्र कचित्‌ सम्बन्धं जनयित्वा क्रिया विनिवतंते यथा राजपुरुष sal अत्र 
fe राज़: quulsd ; aa स राजा परुषं विभत्ति, अतो भरणलचणा.क्रियाश्रथाश्रथि- 
ajaa सम्बन्धं शयित्वा ferat (i—Ponyarhja under Kär. 2. I90.. 


* 
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devoid of any Kriya or verbal form, grammati- 
cally means ‘here is a man who is supported 
by the king. Here the action bharana (to 
support ) which denotes a relation between the 
king and his man as one of the supporter and 
the supported is no longer existent. In some 
instances, on the other hand, Aviyd-pada is 
practically present (as in matuh smaratt) and 
there is no such difficulty in comprehending the 
intended relation:  Logically speaking, a verbal 
form serves as a link between two concepts, 
i.e., establishes some sort of relation between 
them. Sambandha is thus shown to be a 
product of Kriyā. But there arises some diffi- 
culty with regard to the knowledge of such 
sambandha, when the verbal form is not actually 
present. When the verbal form or Avriyd-pada 
is practically absent, one may doubt whether 
the intended sambandha is really given rise to 
by Kriya or by other agents. In cases of doubt 
like this, says Punyaraja, Aarmapravacaniyas 
serve to determine the ‘proper relation. The 
main function of Karmapravacaniyas is thus 
to point out the particular relation denoted 
by a Kriya. The author of the Mababhasya 
takes the word Karmapravacaniya asa signi- 
ficant one (anvarthasamjnia@). He understands 
by Karmapravacaniyas those words that are 


- * यदा कियापदं क्रचित्न अयते, तदा क्रिधाजनितोऽयं स्वादिति Hee कमै- 
wae aa तस्यां क्रियायां नियम्यते डति सम्बख्यविशेष; कमेप्रवचनीये; ESI । 
—Pupyarijs. 


^ 
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no longer expressive of Kriya, but indicate the 
relation given rise to by a Kriya, whether 
present or absent. The difference between 
Upasargas and Aarmapravacaniyas is that the 
former directly indicates Kriya or specifies 
the Action denoted by a verbal root, whereas 
the latter only qualifies the particular relation 
given rise to by a Kriya. 

What we have learnt from the foregoing 
discussion is that Karmapravacaniyas are not 
indicative (dyotaka) of Kriya like Upasargas. But 
one may, however, argue!’ that the verbal form 
that is absent (Aviyd-pada), as we have already 
shown, is deducible from the use of Karma- 
pravacaniya. According to this view, Karma- 
pravacaniyas should be regarded as aksepaka, i.e., 
as what serve to derive by inferencea Kriya-pada 
that is not actually present.  Bhartrhari?^ has 
set aside this argument by holding that words 
whereby such verbal forms are inferred are gene- 
rally found to have case-terminations, but never 
designated as Karmapravacantyas. The second 
case-ending in pradesam,® as in pradesam vipa- 
-ilikhati, is due to its connection with the word 
vi which practically suggests the act of measur- 
ing (māna) and is only a shortened form of 


'  अग्रयमायाया: क्रियाया आच्ेपका: कभंप्रवचनौया; कव्मान्नाओौयन्त इत्याह | 


—Pupyarijn. 

> चेन क्रियापदालेप; ख कारक-विभत्तिभिः i | 
gag Rebar तव्य लिखाबवनुपसगैता i Vükyapadiya, 2, Kar, 202 

3 अल विशब्दो मानक्रियाया rers: | प्रादेशं विमाय परिलिखतीत्थ्था बगतैः॥ 


« 
i 
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pimüya. Thus, we have dvilfiya in pradegam as 
a ease-termination ( Kdraka-vibhakti) and not one 
obtained in conjunction with a Karmaprava- 
caniya. Punyarája further observes that dritiya 
available in connection with AKarmepravecaniyaa 
is generally found in cases where saathi 
in the sense of sambandha in general would 
have been otherwise applicable. Tn some cases,' 
a Karmapravacaniya like anu becomes a bar to 
the third case-ending denoting hetu or cause. 

From what has been said regarding the 
characteristics of Karmapravacaniyas, it is 
almost clear that they are not indicative 
(dyotaka) of Ariya like Upasargas, not directly 
expressive of sambandha which is rather denoted 
by the second case-ending used in substitution 
of sasthi and not suggestive of a verbal form 
like the word wi, as in prādeśam viparilikhati, 
Having thus rejected the three views, namely, 
indicativeness, denotativeness and suggestive- 
ness of  Aarmapravacaniyas, Bhartrhari’ has 
finally arrived at the conclusion that Xarma- 
pravacaniyas are those that qualify the relation 
brought about by a Kriya, whether present or 
absent. 


' चारन्धाइाध्यते प्राप्ता हतौया a — Vakxapadſxcg, 2. 205. 
* क्रियाया दीतको av सम्बन्यव्य न वाचक; | 
नावि क्रियापद।लेपी सम्बन्धस्य तु मेदक; ॥ — Ibid, 2, 206, 


22 





CHAPTER VI 
PRAKRTI AND PRATYAYA 


Pratipadika—derivable and undorivable—its meaning,—Gender— 
Dhdtu—s division of Prakrti—Pratyaya— its classifications 
—Sup and Tin—Taddhita and Krt—pratyayas— 
their meaniDgs. 


Prakrti is of two kinds—Ndman or Pratipa- 
dika and Dhatu. This classification of Prakrti is 
accepted by Jagadisa. He observes particularly 
that what is called Prafipadike by Panini and 
others is essentially the same as Ndman. Naman 
is defined by Yaska as what denotes an object— 
Sattvrapradhünani  nümaüni. Jagadisa defines 
Naman as that crude form of a word which 
requires to be invariably followed by prathama 
(vibhakti) for the expression of its own meaning. 
Objects are generally denoted by such pronouns 
as "uz:, etc. While giving a definition of objects, 
Bhartrhari has explained what is really meant 
by Yaska’s statement ‘ada iti sattvanümupa- 
degah.’ | Durga ' observes that Naman and 
Dhatu are not really different and entirely 
unconnected with each other. There is, on the 
other hand, an idea of object hidden in the 
meaning of a Dhatu and consequently Avriya 


i नाखि यो चातः सकत्प्रत्ययोपज्नितेन.. .प्रातिप्रदिकान्तत्तोनहत्तिरेंव... द्रस्य 
gum qu wafa—Nirukta (P 40. 
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is indirectly implied by Naman. It has 
already been pointed out that Nāman too has 
Dhatu as its ultimate base. Now this radical 
element which exists in Jvàman develops into 
a Prütipadika while followed by krt-suffixes. 
In this process of transformation it loses its 
power of directly expressing Kriyā and necessa- 
rily comes to denote a substance having number 
and particular genders. 

Pratipadika or Linga, as it is called in the 
Katantra system, is defined as that crude form 
of word which, though significant by itself, is 
other than roots and detached from vibhaktis.! 
What is really implied by holding Pratipadika 
to be significant? is that each of those letters 
that go to constitute a word is not allowed to 
have the designation of Pratipadika (simply 
because of their meaninglessness). It is needless 
to repeat here as to how letters, though mean- 
ingless by themselves, give rise to words that 
are found to be significant. Sripati,® the author 
of the Katantra  Parisista, explains the term 
arthavat as expressive of both existent and non- 
existent things, and states emphatically that by 
‘significant words’ one should .understand 
those words only which have the power of 


* अधंवदधात्रप्रत्यय; Hifaafenq—Pag., 2. 2. 45. 
° अर्थवदिति व्यपदेशाय atat च मा भूद्ति। 
—Mahübhüsya under Pin., L. 2. 45. 


* adafefa सतो,सती बार्यध्याभिधायकम्ुणते । यस्देतरनिरपेच्चयाभिधान- 
शक्तिरक्षि, सद्हार्थवत्त्वस्येरं am ("mEWwU)fPari(ista, — 
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expressing the intended sense independently of 
others. But Pratyayas' from their very nature 
are only significant when they come in contact 
with Prakrti. It is, therefore, inconsistent with 
the view that makes Prakrti dependent on 
Pratyaya for its expressiveness. 

The well-known commentator Gopinatha has 
raised an important question in connection with 
the import of the word arthavat. In an instance 
of absolute negation as, $a$a-visüna,; (the horns 
of a hare), he contends, there will be no Prati- 
padika-samjna, as the expression does not convey 
any sense that is materially existent. But what 
we actually find is that the expressions like 
Saéa-visanah and üákasa-kusumam, etc., are used 
as regular Padas having sup added to them. 
This anomaly is afterwards explained by him in 
the following way :—There are two kinds? of 
objects having transcendental or absolute and 
practical existence, according to the Vedanta 
standpoint; it is only Brahman that has real 
existence ( Püramürthika-sattaà), the cosmic world 
exists only in our experience § (vydvahdarika- 
satta). Words like ghatah, patak, ete., signify 
objects that have popular existence, whereas the 
expressions, referred to above, denote things that 
have practically no material existence. In 


|  gwegare fee uai agea Gaa स्ारथानभिद्घ।ना;. 
— Kat. Paridiyta 


 जआाञ्चविवाथाद्‌। वभिधेयस्याभावात्‌ fawes न प्राप्ता ibid. 


_ > अर्यो हि चिविधः--परमाथैछम्‌ परमार्थासंख, ताब्युअयाश्याप लिक्गान्यभिधाय क्षाः 


— v E 
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grammar, we should remember, both of these 
classes of words are held to be significant, and 
as such, there is no bar to apply the Prdatipadika- 
samjnüàtothem. The reason is this. It is not 
absolutely correct to say that the expression 
‘sasavisinal.’ is absolutely meaningless, because 
the two constituents, namely, Saga and pisana, 
when taken separately, are found to have their 
own meanings as hare and horns, but what makes 
the sense inconsistent is the relation between the 
parts and the whole.' It must be, however, admit- 
ted that the above expression is not altogether 
meaningless, inasmuch as it might be appro- 
priately used as an instance of 'absolute negation' 
or utter impossibility. Bhartrhari* seems to 
have realised the fact when he says that words, 
no matter whether its meaning is existent or 
non-existent, are always found to produce certain 
cognition. Gopinatha cites in support of his 
view the authoritative statement of Durgasimha 
and arrives at the conclusion by holding that 
meanings of words are cognisable objects, 
whether existent or non-existent." 

Patanjali has expressly made mention of 
two classes of  Pratipadikas *—derivable and 


` qaaa fiaa sana fanfers fae aw; पायते | 
—Parifigta. 
2 gaaafafease mie शब्द: करोति fe \—Vikyapadiys. 
अतो angam प्रातिवर्दि कत्वम्‌ |—nLsghumanjüsá. 
*' saga टौकाकारोऽपि प्रतौयमानं बत्तुमाचमदी इति मावपद परदाय 
acadfa mary ।—Parisigta (Nàmaprakarapam). 
५ उब्ादयोऽव्यत्‌प¥।नि प्रातिपङ्किणि i—Mahbübbágya, Vol. TIL, p. Z4l. 
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underivable. The words formed by the so-called 
unüdi suffixes are generally called underivable 
words. The underivable words are those that are 
not capable of being derived from the recognised 
roots aecording to the rules of grammar. That 
words formed by the und@di suffixes are underiv- 
able, is, as the Varttikas maintain, known by 
the way in which Panini has comprehended the 
Pratipadikas. ‘To keep up the scientific charac- 
ter of his system intact, Panini did not think it 
worth while to make provision for supporting 
the correctness of this class of words that are 
too rigid and diverse to come under any 
grammatical generalisation. The so-called unadi- 
sutras are not of Paninis making, but usually 
attributed to the authorship of Sakatayana, who 
is credited with having enunciated the doctrine 
of ‘ reducibility of all words to. verbal roots.’ 
Sakatiyana seems to have been a grammarian of 
great reputation whose doctrine was accepted by 
Yaska and some of the grammarians. 3.5 he 
was not in favour of such a doctrine that tends 
to make all Namans, without exception of even 
Samjna-sabda, derivable from roots, Patanjali 
had but scanty regard for this old gramma- 
rian. This is clear from the way in which 
he has derived the word Sakatayana (Sakatasya 
tokam). According to the interpretation 
of  Yàska, the underivable words are as 
good as uasamvijniata-Sabda, because their 
accents, grammatical analysis and the radical 
elements cannot properly be determined by the 
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usual method of derivation. Of the three classes 
of words recognised by Durga, the so-called 
underivable words come under the category of 
Prakalpyakriya-éabda, as opposed to Pratyaksa- 
kriya, inasmuch as in cases like these the 
radical element or the meaning thereof has to be 
supplied by means of inference. The words of 
this description, as they do not admit of regular 
derivation, should be derived on the analogy of 
words having likeness with them, either physi- 
cally or psychologically. In deriving words like 
these, observes  Patanjali, one is to supply 
either Prakrti or Pratyaya, as the case may 
be. 

The Naiydyikas have classified Naémana into 
four classes, namely, radha, laksaka, yoga- 
rüdha, and yaugika. ‘The rūdha or sarhjnd- 
$abda is a Naman the meaning of which is 
fixed by sankefa or divine convention. ‘The 
words belonging to this class are generally 
found to be restricted in their particular mean- 
ings, which are somewhat different from their 
derivative significance. The word gauh, for 
instance, though derived from the root gam— 
to go, does not mean ‘one that moves,’ but 
restricted toa particular sense (an animal pos- 
sessing dewlap, hoofs, horns, etc.). Jagadisa 
has made a further classification of Samra, 
such as, naimittiki, paribhasiki and aupadhiki. 
Words, when they are used in a secondary 
significance distinct from the primary or natural 
one, are called laksaka, Generally, we have 


Jg 
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recourse to /aksana or assume a special signi- 
ficance when the import of a sentence seems 
to be inconsistent with the primary significance 
(mukhyürtha). The usual meaning “of the word 
Gangd, as in the expression gangayam ghosah, 
is practically incompatible with that of ghosa, 
for the current of water is not likely to be the 
habitation of people. The word is, therefore, 
not used in its literal sense in the above in- 
stance. The word is necessarily taken to indicate 
the bank so as to render the import perfectly 
consistent with our experience. It must be 
carefully noted here that there is not a distinet 
class of words that are always used as laksaka 
and enumerated as such either by the gramma- 
rians or rhetoricians, the same word being 
used as vdadcaka in one expression and as 
laksake in the other. There are certain words, 
as we have pointed out elsewhere, like pravina, 
kuéala, etc., which are seldom used in their 
primary or original sense (skilful in playing 
on lyre and: one: who takes the kuéa-grass), 
but have acquired. a more generalised meaning 
(ie. expert). The yoga-ridha words are those 
that possess in themselves two-fold significance 
—derivative and conventional. The word pan- 
kaja, taken as a whole (semudaya-$akti), means 
a lotus; by the force of grammatical derivation 
(avayava-sakti) it means almost the same thing 
ie. ‘anything growing in the mud’  (panka- 
jani-kartrtva). Though substances other than 
lotuses are also found to. grow in mud, the force 
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of convention has 80 restricted the sense of the 
word pañħkaja as to mean a lotus and not the 
aquatic moss. The yaugika words are. so 
called because their meanings are the same as 
is expressed by their constituents, t.e., prakrte 
and Pratyaya. The waugika words, such as 
karaka, pathaka, etc., denote the same mean- 
ing as is usually signified by their component 
parts to which they might be dissolved by means 
of grammatical] analysis. In view of the words 
like mandapa, maharajata, etc., some have 
recognised another class of Naman called ridha- 
yaugika, The word mandapa, unlike pankaja, 
has got two distinct meanings. When dissolved 
into parts, the word means ‘one who drinks 
scum ; and when taken as a whole (rūda), 
it means ‘a house.’ Here the derivative mean- 
ing is materially different from the conventional 
one. In treatises on poetics we find a special 
class of words known as vyafjaka, viz., sugges- 
tive. The Naiyayikas as well as the older school. 
of grammarians have not recognised vyaiijand as 
a separate vrtiti. À 

There is another way of classifying Nāmans, 
ie. according as they are restricted in their 
use in regard to numbers. ‘There are some 
words in Sanskrit which are never used in the 
singular number ; there are some having neither 
singular nor plural forms; again, there are 
others that have neither singular nor plural 
forms. 'Thus, number also has been made a 


eriterion for the classification of words. Jagadisa 
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has already shown the five! different varieties 
of Namans (according to their numbers), as 
suggested by Patanjali: (l) There are words 
like eka, viméati, etc., which are always used 
in the singular number. (2) Words like ubha, 
dvi, puspavant (which means both the sun and 
the moon), agvin (heavenly physicians), vodasi 
(meaning both earth and heaven) are used to 
denote dual number only. (3) Words like 
prana, tri, kati, etc. are found in plural 
number only. (4) The word wbhaya is used in 
both singular and plural. (5) Words like ghata, 
pata, vrksa, etc., are allowed to have all the 
three num bers, 

Having shown that all words are expressive 
of Pratibha or ultimately serve to bring out 
intuition, Bhartrhari proceeds to discuss the 
meaning of words and refers to more than one 
philosophical view in this connection. The 
utterance of a word, some hold, brings out the 
- sense of a thing only and not its particular form 
and inherent properties. No qualified cognition 
is possibly derivable from a word, i.e., what is 
signified by a word is only a thing without any 
qualifications. Just as certain words, namely, 
dharma, svarga, devatü, etc. fail to present 


' ĝa तथा seat बचनेस्विभिरेंब wi सराकाञ्चत्वप्रयृक्तान्त॒ नाम पञ्चविधं 
wag n—Sabdaéaktiprakaéika, Kar. 35. 


° अभ्यासात्‌ प्रतिभाहेतुः शब्द: सव्वाँऽपरेः wa: |—Vakyepadiya, 2. I9. 
? अ्पूब्बदेवतास्वग: सममाहगैवादिषु (—Ibid, 
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before us any material form, so words like gauh, 
a§vah, etc., do not convey the idea of any parti- 
cular forms. But difficulty arises when we 
actually consider the meaning of words like 
gauh, and eévah which, as we know, denote 
objects along with their respective forms. The 
upholder of the view says in defence that the 
idea of a being having hump, hoofs and horns 
does not really follow from the word gauh itself, 
but cognition of the partieular form is drawn 
from some other sources,' viz., common experience 
obtained from the use of words. The qualified 
knowledge (i.e., knowledge of the form) is far 
from being the meaning of a word. Some, 
again, hold the opposite view. As in some 
cases words are found to denote a class and 
sometimes individuals, it is only plausible 
to maintain that the meaning of a word 
cannot be an unqualified one. This view, 
however plausible, is rejected on the following 
grounds. There are no words that denote 
only a class, because the idea of individuals 
invariably comes in, as a class is inconceivable 
without a substratum (individuals). Again, 
a word denoting a class alone is not competent 
to convey the sense of individuals. The word 
gauh, for instance, is capable of denoting a 
class (gotva), but fails to bring out the particular 


t^ प्रयोगदर्गनाभ्यासादाकारावयहस्त यः । 
न स शब्दस्य विषय: स fe सबान्तराख्यः j— Vàkyapadiya, 2. 
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form of a cow-individual.' Similarly, the word " 
ghetth ^ signifies only a thing (a pot) and does 
not imply the particular form with which the " 


object generally comes to our cognition. Some 
hold, on the contrary, that the meaning ofa 
word comprises in itself all possible cognitions 
about the thing denoted. According to this 
view, the meaning of a word is sdavikalpaka. 
The particular knowledge (visista-]Aàne) of a 
thing presupposes a knowledge of its qualifica- 
tions. Some philosophers have tried to show 
that knowledge of all descriptions is likely to be 
more or less qualified. Finally, a way is made 

out of these conflicting views. Some words are 
really found to be denotative of objects having 
particular forms and some (words like devatā, , 
sPürge, etc.) producing only formless or imma- 
terial notions.” Another point is then raised. 
There is no fixed meaning that is always 
signified by a word. The meaning of a word d 
is so variant that we are hardly allowed to say 

£ this is exactly the meaning of this word, Just 

asa thing, though retaining its form unmodified, 
appears to be a different one owing to the 
defective organs through which it is perceived, —  . 


न am व्यक्तिगतान्‌ भेदाज्गालिशब्दोऽवलस्बते |— Vákyapadlya, 
चटादौनां न चाकारान्‌ प्रत्याधयति वाचकः lbid 
ससुदायोऽभिघेयः स्याद विक ल्पससुञ्चयः । 7४५. 

आकारवन्तः सरं वेद्या ब्यक्तब्मुतिनिबख ना: i 

ये ते प्रत्यबभासन्त diana adaa ॥ 7४4, 2, Kar. Iõ. 
° नान्ति कब्िन्नियत ए næb Pupyarkja. | 
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so the meaning of a word seems to be variant 
according to the knowledge of the speaker and 
the person spoken to. It is not unfrequently 
that we meet with words which are taken in 
various senses by different men. The word 
ghatah, for instance, might be used by the 
Vaisesikas in the sense of whole (avayavi).' The 
Samkhyaites may take it as implying a combina- 
tion of quatities and the Buddhists and Jainas 
as an aggregate of atoms and so on. What 
should we then do under these anomalous 
circumstances ? Human knowledge is limited 
by nature, It is not possible for a man to know 
anything in its entirety.  'l'o realise the ultimate 
essence of a thing lies praetically beyond the 
range of human intelligence and what is almost 
incontestable is that our knowledge and ex- 
perience, as Bhartrhari rightly observes, are 
in most cases liable to be inaccurate and 
imperfect. Arguing from an orthodox point 
of view one may say that the knowledge of 
ancient seers” (sis), who are supposed to 
have visualised the ultimate reality underlying 
all phenomena, is free from all limitations 
and imperfections and that we should do 
well to know everything according to their 
observations, so as to get rid of this stupen- 
dous anomaly. But this is far from being the 
actual state of things, One cannot possibly use 
words strictly in conformity to the manner 


t  Fupyarája under the Vakyapadiya, Kar. 2. i37. 


* suut aaa यञ्च तत्त्वे किं afera Ibid, 2. 242, 
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of these seers. But what experience goes 
to prove is that they are not even above 
imperfection and illusion, so far as the use of 
words is concerned. Punyaraéja has quoted a 
verse ^ which seeks to establish similarity 
between a child and a learned man, since both 
of them, depending more or less on popular 
usage and figurative use, are liable to reveal 
the same ignorance in regard to the use and 
knowledge of words. Human knowledge, it 
must be remembered, is bound to be of different 
types, the same object being variously perceived 
by different men. Truth does not reveal itself 
to all persons. A man’s intelligence, however 
sharp and far-reaching, does not help him in 
getting into the real nature of things. If we 
closely examine our experience, drawn from 
personal observations, we do not fail to see how 
often we are deceived by it. Knowledge, as it 
comes from experience (cf. Locke), is subject 
to error. Some concrete «examples are put 
forward by Bhartrhari to show a number of 
striking inaccuracies in volved in our observations 
or experience.’ To give one of them. Even those 
who are gifted with clear vision are found to say 
‘nilam gaganatalam, though the idea of /a/a or 
lower surface isnot at all compatible with an 
entity like sky that pervades the entire sphere. 


ť रूपणा-व्यपरदेशाब्यां लौकिके बत्मेनि स्थितौ i 
ज्ञाने aR ow owes बालपण्छितों ॥ 


aha waa हव्यवाडिव | i 
न amia तलं ब्योजि न खद्योते इताशन; y—Vakyapadiys, 2. l42. 
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What course should, then, be adopted? As our 
observations are likely to be false and defective 
in most of the cases, we should not treat them as 
the basis of our experience, without examining 
their validity by means of reasoning.’ Thus what 
is perceived directly by sense-organs requires 
to be fully determined by reasoning. Observa- 
tions unaided by reasoning are not to be relied on 
as evidence at all. With regard to words the 
meaning whereof is indeterminable (asamikhyeya- 
tattva), we must depend on popular usage and 
use them accordingly. The meaning of words in 
general, says Punyaraja, is determined by one's 
own range of knowledge. The way in which he 
has brought this lengthy discussion to a close 
deserves particular notice. From an extreme 
Advaita point of view, Padartha® has no 
material background and the relation in which 
a Sabda stands to its meaning (artha) is nothing 
but a false one (adhydsa). This being the actual 
state of things, it is only idle to dilate upon a 
question like Sabdartha. 


The determination of the precise meaning 
of Naman is really difficult. The sense that 
is usually conveyed by the utterance of a word 
is regarded to be the denotation of Pratipadikas, 
A word and its meaning seem to be inseparably 
connected with each other; and whenever that 
word is uttered, the particular meaning is at 


' mu naaa बिद्दानौक्षेत युक्तितः Vnkyapadiys, 2. 
° अध्यासः सम्बन्धः पदाथेख्तवसत्य vafa fagqa:—Puoyaoridjn. 
3 gael निवेश्तुबहविकल्पप्रदशने ने ति--7 0४०. 
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once comprehended. Now, what is actually 
denoted by the so-called Prātipadikas? The 
views that are held to solve this question may 
be brought under three distinct classes: (i) It 
is class that is denoted by all words. (ii) It 
is individual. (iii) It is an individual qualified 
by the class. It should be noted here that 
the Mimamsakas are the upholder of the class 
theory. ‘They maintain that all words signify 
class alone, the usual meaning of an individual 
arising on account of the mutual dependence 
of the class and the individuals. Among the 
crammarians, Vajapyayana and Vyadi, as we 
find in the Mahabhasya,' held respectively class 
and individual as the meaning of words. The 
Naiyayikas have, however, brought about a 
reconciliation between these two discordant 
views. They hold that it is neither class nor 
individual alone but individual qualified or 
conditioned by the class is what is really 
denoted by a word. The defect of the class 
theory, as pointed out by Jagadisa* and others 
lies in the fact that the cognition of an indivi- 
dualis not produced at all, if class alone is 
taken to be the meaning of all words. The indi 
vidualistie theory is, on the other hand, open 
to such fallacies, as endlessness and vagueness.” 


* Mabibhisya, Vol. I, under the rule Pán., L. 2. 64. 
२ ज्ञातिमाते fe संकेताब्ाक्ेभानं gau abdaéakti, Kar. Io. 


^o आनल््याद्ामिचाराच्च तव asa: wa न युज्यते RKavyaprak&éa, under - 
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In view of the rules of the Astadhyayi,’ Patan- 
jali observes, it appears that both the elass and 
the individual were held to be the meanings 
of words by Panini. It is further? held by 
some that gender, number, and  HKarekas 
are also signified by Pratipadikas. There are, 
therefore, practically six different views with 
regard to the meaning of Pratipadikas. Konda- 
bhatta * has made reference to five different 
views—(i) class, (it) class and individual, (232) 
class, individual and gender, (iv) class, indivi- 
dual, gender and number, (v) class, individual, 
gender, number and Karakas. Gadadhara has 
also alluded to these five views. While we take 
such a wide view in regard to the denotation 
of a Prülipadika, we cannot afford to lose sight 
of the fact that Pratyayas necessarily become 
only indicative (dyotaka), if all possible mean- 
ings were assigned to Pratipadikas alone. The 
second view, i.e., both the class and the individual _ 
are meant by words, is explained by Patanjali in 
the following way: it is‘ not at all reasonable 


` कि पुनराक़ति: पदार्थ आहोस्बिइत्यम्‌ ? उम्रयसित्याह | कथं waa? 
ठभयदा ह्याचायण सूवाणि पठितानि।  Mahübhasya, Vol. I, p. 6. 

* सार्थो द्रव्यं च fas च संख्या कर्माद्रिब च। अमौ wea नामार्थास्व॒य: Bat- 
चिद््यिमाः ॥— Quoted by Gadādbara in his Vyutpattivada. 

१ एकं fea [m चाथ चतुष्क gee qur, नामार्या इति खर्बऽमौ पचा: 
शास्ते agaa m  Vaiyákarapabbügapa, Kär. 25. | 

° न ज्ञाक्नतिपदार्थिकस्य m o^ न पदार्थों द्रव्यपदार्थिकस्थ वाकृतिन पदाये: d 
उभयोचचभयं पदार्थः। pafa किचित्‌ प्रधानभूतं किचङ्ग णभूतम्‌। wafa- 
पदार्थिकस्य प्याक़तिः प्रधानभूता, द्रव्यं ग॒याधृतम। द्रव्यपदार्थिकस्य sai प्रधानभूतमाक्कति- 
^ qual | Mabàübhügya under the rule Pan., l. 2. 64, p. 246 (Vol. 7). 


24: 


- 
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to maintain that words denoting a class are 
never found to express the sense of an indivi- 
dual and vice versa. But what appears to be 
exaetly true is that both the class and the indivi- 
dual are signified by words. Examples are not 
wanting to show that a word which has a class as 
its meaning is also capable of denoting an 
individual, with this difference that in one case 
the sense of a class is directly obtained and 
that of an individual is only indirectly implied. 
Similar is the case with regard to words 
denoting individuals, Some grammarians have 
also explained this view from the Naiyayika 
standpoint. They hold that the meaning of all 
words is an individual qualified by the class. 
There arises, however, some difficulty when one 
attempts to maintain gender, number and 
Karaka also as the meanings of Préatipadikas 
themselves. It is almost like a grammatical 
fallacy to include gender, number and Karaka 
within the meaning of Prafipadikas. Accor- 
ding to this view, nothing is left to be expressed 
by Pratyaya. If we take linga as pertaining 
to word and explain the rules Pin. ].2.47. and 
. S. as referring to Pratipadikas denoting both 
masculine and feminine genders, /i$ga also 
appears to be denoted by Pratipadikas. It is 
definitely stated in the Lingdnuséasana that 
Pratipadikas are expressive of linga. Nagesa 
also holds the same view. The way in which the 
rule Pan. 4. l. 4. has been explained by Patañjali 
makes it clear that liga is also denoted 
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by Prdtipadikas, the suffixes like fap, nip being 
only indicative. The real difficulty arises 
in connection with number and Xāraka. 
Patanjali has explicitly stated elsewhere that 
oneness, duality, plurality, etc., as well as 
Karakas are signified by case-endings. More- 
over, the method of agreement and difference, 
as applied to the analysis of words into base 
and suffixes, shows that number and Karake 
should be taken as the meaning of Pratyaya. 
We have already pointed out the difficulty 
of arriving at a solution whether the entire 
meaning of a word is denoted by the base itself 
and the suffix serves only as an indicative or 
vice versa. Bhartrhari seems to have doubt with 
regard to this position. He maintains that the 
case-endings are either indicative or really 
expressive of sense,’ or the meaning is expressed 
by both Prakrti and Pratyaya in their 
combination. 

An examination of the grammatical treat- 
ment of gender has been made in the Lingu- 
istic Speculation of the Hindus, Prütipadikas* 
form the base to which Prafyayas like (ap, nip, 
are added. The grammarians’ failed to make a 
scientific treatment with regard to the problem 


` द्योतिका वाचिका वा स्यद्दित्वादौनां विभ्क्तयः। — Vükyapadiya, Kar. 
2. 65. 

१ प्रातिपडिकिप्रऊतिकाः स्वियामित्यनेन विचद्िताष्टाबादय: कचित्‌ wie 
प्रक्र त्यथविशेषबतय। duafa Vyutpattivüda, p. l5. 

s gian: फलानौति फलैष्वपि स्थियां afa: ।...... शब्दानामे काय5पि far- 
aag, दाराः wad wafa, Durga Simba on the rule लोको पचारात्‌ 
aeaufafa:—Kalaps, 23. 
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of gender. The popular conception of 
gender ' had its origin in the distinctive features 
of sexes such as male and female. But it is 
very difficult to justify the grammatical use 
of genders simply on the evidence of physical 
characteristics. A vrksa or a khatv@ does not 
possess, as Patanjali rightly observes,” such 
physical features as would justify its gender. 
Grammar had to depend so much on popular 
usage with regard to the determination of 
gender that it failed in most cases to givea 
scientific explanation. One turns to grammar 
in vain to explain the question of sex in words 
like jyotsnd and sadi, The fact that accounts 
for such usage should be sought elsewhere. 
It is rather a poetical fashion, which represents 
all that excite pleasurable sensations and exhibit 
female virtues (tenderness, loveliness, submis- 
siveness, ete.) as females, that is to a certain 
extent responsible for attributing the female 
characteristics to the *moon-beams' and ‘current 
of water.” The word «sas seems to have its 
gender similarly fixed by a poetical outlook 
of nature. The seers of the Rk Veda,” as they 
are often called kavi or krantadarsin (one who 
has visualised the finality of à thing), were not 
wanting in poetical idealism when they described 


! स्तनकेगवतौ wl man; पुरुषः aa; | Mababhasya, Vol. II, 
p. l95. 


* cazwwWpwfemm: Ibid. 
° सूर्यो देवोसूषसं रोचमानां adta योषाभम्येति पश्चात्‌ । Rk ४९१५. 
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Usas (dawn) as the beautiful wife of the Sun- 
god. ‘This is, however, a tentative explanation, 
as it does not apply to all similar cases. Though 
a flower appears to be tender and graceful to our 
sentiment, the word kusuma is used in neuter 
gender only. There isso much laxity of the 
idea of sex in the use of gender that it would 
be a positive mistake to look upon grammatical 
genders strictly as an indication of sex. ‘The 
words ' dara and kalatra form another instance 
of the irregularity of gender. Though denoting 
the same thing, viz., wife, they are so sanc- 
tioned by popular usage as to be used in 
masculine and neuter genders respectively. As 
in respect of our knowledge of laukika linga, 
we are guided more by popular usage than 
by conception of sex, Patanjali has repeatedly 
drawn our attention to the fact that the deter- 
mination of genders from a scientific point of 
view lies almost beyond the jurisdiction of 
grammar. 

Patanjali* has said it more than once that the 
popular use of gender is too rigid and fanciful 
to come under any general principle. ‘The 
popular conception of sex has, therefore, very 
little to do with the grammatical use of gender. 


` एकार्थ शब्दान्यत्वाहृर्ट लिङ्गान्यत्वम्‌। Mabübbasya, Vol. II, p. 296. 
शब्दानामे का येऽपि लिद्शाबचनमेद:, दाराः wad wma, Durga Simba under 
the rule लीकोपचराहइ़ sufafe:—Kalapa, 23. 

* तस्मान्न वेयाकरण: गकं लौकिकल्िङ्गमास्यातुम्‌। —Mababhásya on the 
rule Pin., 4..8. 
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Patanjali has, however, suggested two charac- 
teristic features of males and females on a 
more or less physiological ground.’ According 
to this view, a female being is one wherein 
something is developed; a male serves as 
the agent of production ; and that which repre- 
sents an intermediate stage between these two 
aspects (development and production) is known 
as napumsaka. The popular conception of sex 
does not help usin the least when we try to 
explain the propriety of gender in vrksa and 
khatva.* These criteria are not even applicable 
to all cases, since production and development 
refer to qualities and not to persons.’ Both - 
males and females are found to be the substra- 
tum of these qualities. What, then, should 
be the standard of making such a distinction 
between sexes? Pataiijali finally says that 
the desire of the speaker* is what accounts 
for such use, viz., when development or growth 
is intended to be implied, we take it as female 
and so on. Gadadhara is of opinion that the 
suffxes like (69, etc., enjoined by the rules 
striyam, ajadyatastap, etc., are sometimes found to 
express stritva, as an adjunct to what is denoted 
by the base. The grammatical use of stritva 


'  संस्यवानप्रसवी लिङ्गमास्येयौ स्वक्षतान्तत:। M. Bhasya., Vol. IT, p. 407. 

° स्वट्राठचौ न सिध्यतः। bid. 

5 कस्य पनः स्यानं स्वँ प्रहत्तियाँ पमान्‌ ? गुणानाम्‌ Tid. 

५“ fara: संख्यानविवचायां स्वो प्रखवविवक्ञाथां पमानुभ योर ament 
नप"सकम्‌ । lbid. | 
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does not necessarily bring out the idea of a 
female being. It is not logically correct to say 
that sfritva is directly meant by such suffixes. 
The words khatva and vrkga, etc., form excep- 
tion to the popular conception of gender. The 
addition of an adjective as human being! does 
not even remove the difficulty. The word devata 
(though it means divine being—both male and 
female) is found to be used in feminine gender 
only. According to the grammarians,’  sí7;- 
pratyayas are only indicative (dyofaka) and 
not expressive. The grammarians have com- 
prehended gender also in the meaning of Prā- 
tipadikas. But Gadadhara does not fully agree 
with the grammarians. He maintains on the 
contrary that stri-pratyayas are only expressive 
of stritva. It is why liga has been specially 
mentioned as distinct from Prdtipadikartha 
in the rule Pan. 2.3. 66. He is quite right 
when he says that the stri-pratyayas in words 
like khatva, atavi, and devata are absolutely 
meaningless.” 

Just as in the Samkhya doctrine of evolution 
Prakrti is held to be the primordial substance 
out of which the entire world, both material and 
intellectual, has sprung up, even so in grammar 


' प्राणित्वेन विशेषणेऽपि game] व्यभिचारात्‌ । Vyutpattivada, p. I8. 

^ स्त्रीप्रत्ययास्त द्योतक एब | Ibid. 

° gaa प्र॑तिपदिकायत्वेऽप्यनन्त!नां प्रातिपदिकपदानां स्वौत्वाय कत्वे गौर वात्‌ । 
लाच वेनाल्पौ यसां स्रौ प्रत्यया ना तदथं कत्वकल्पनौचित्यात्‌। Vyutpattivüda, p. 40. 
and प्रत्ययानां तु तदाञ्जकतामारमिति वेयाकरये रक्तं तन्न qme: Sabdadakti under 
Kar. 54. 
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Dhütw represents the ultimate element where- 
from all possible forms of words have evolved. 
The verbal roots are the last result of gramma- 
tical analysis and form the real foundation of 
all verbal structure. The roots, very much 
like the atoms of the chemist, do not admit of 
further division; it is to such roots or phono- 
logical types that the Nairuktas and gramma- 
rians look for the starting-point in their process 
of derivation. 

According to the Root-theory, as expounded 
by Sakatayana,' all words, even without the 
exception of proper names, are derivable from 
roots. Dhatu is significant by itself and is 
said to be the final germ of all word-forms. It 
denotes Kriya or action (dhatearthah kriya). 
Jagadisa's classification of Prakrti is essentially 
reducible to one, Ze. Dhatu, for Pratipadikas 
or Namans too have roots as their final elements. 

According to Yaska,.the meaning of a 
verbal root is bhava, i.e., action or becoming. 
Bhava or Sattaà, as we have already said, is 
the meaning of all roots. It is one and all- 
pervading, but seems to be manifold on account 
of its association with different upadhis, This 
_satta, though intrinsically one, has got such 

potency as to reveal itself into manifold form. 


स्वीष्याल्यातजानि amara Nirukta. 
» एव भुतास्तस्या: aa शक्तयों विद्यन्ते ये नेकैब wel तद्या तथा fafau 
रुपेण प्रतिभासते t.e तथाहि सर्चशत्तयात्मैभूतत्वा ह्न siaaa- 


aam waiora शक्तिः कार्व्यमे दादुपचरितनानात्वा समब्तौत्यागमविद: i 
Helüraja under the Vakyapadiya, Kär. 8. 36. 
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According to the followers of the Agama, 
Brahman, as Heláürüja says, comprises all Sakti as 
its own self. Avidya@, which is only a Sakti of 
Brahman, is capable of showing innumerable 
modifications and appears to be manifold owing 
to its diversity of actions. The doctrine of 
Varsyayani, as elucidated by Yaska,' shows clearly 
how dhava or maha-satta manifests itself in six 
different aspects, namely, jdayate, asti, vipari- 
namate, varddhate, apakstyate and vinasyati. We 
must remember that every thing is liable to 
pass through these stages. These successive 
stages from production to final destruction are 
to be regarded as vikdra or modifications 
of bhaiva which, under different wpadhis, is 
called by so many different names. Helaraja * 
maintains that a thing by its very nature is 
first produced before it is said to be existent. 
The question of vikāra only comes in connection 
with bhava or objects that are already 
existent. One vikāra or modification of a 
state into another does not retain its nature 
unchanged for a moment; perinama or modi- 
fication is immediately followed by growth and 
growth by decay and so on. This is exactly 
harmonious with the Samkhya doctrine of 


` as भावविकारा भवन्तोति वाष्यायणि जायते ऽस्ति विपरिणमते aga 
उपचीयते बिनश्यतौति i—Nirukta, p. 44. 

१ स्वशक्तिमाहात्मप्रात्‌ पूव्यं ज्ञायत इत्यवसौयते पश्चादस्तीति। अ+स्थितस् 
विकारापत्तिरिति faafaa तञ्च विप्ररिणमन्‌ grafa नावतिशझते इति ata 


यावदनेन afia ततोउपचीौथते | 
—Helirija under VAkyapadiya, Kir, 8. 36. 


25 
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parinama. The whole world is in a flux of 
constant changes and nothing, as Patarijali!' 
observes, remains in its own form unchanged 
forasingle moment. There is no growth that 
is not followed by decay and no decay that is 
not attended with destruction. In this way 
everything undergoes a. series of changes and 
loses its nature every moment 

Patanjali has suggested two definitions of 
Dhitu as kriyavacano dhatuh and bhavavacano 
dhatuh which practically mean the same thing, 
t.e., (i) a root is expressive of action; (ii) a 
root denotes becoming (bhava). He observes 
further that the meaning of a root, i.e., action, 
is invisible and is only comprehended by 
inference. "That a root signifies action is clear 
from the fact that the verbal forms like pacati, 
gacchati, etc., are found to have co-inherence 
(samanadhikaranya) with karoti? To be more 
clear, the meaning of all roots is capable of 
being expressed by the term karoti. 

By the meaning of a root, Nagesa under- 
stands ‘action that is attended with efforts 
and leads to the fruit.” In pursuance of the 
view of Pataüjali, Kondabhattat says that 


' न होह कञ्चित स्वस्मिन्नात्मनि सुरूत्तमवतिझले। wea वा यावद्नेन 
afaasia वा 75d i—Mahibhigya, Vol. II, p. l9l 

^ ad gantaa क्रियाबचना: पचादय इति? यदेतेषां करोतिना सामानाधि- 
करण्यम्‌। कि करोति? पचति। कि करिष्यति ? qafa |,—Mababbüsya, 
under the rule Pan. L, 3, 3. 
फलानुकूलो यनसहितो ब्यापारो rah: 4—Maüjüsá, 





- 


थे तु तिङ: wat {¬ Vaiyakarapabhüsapa, I. 4. 
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both the action (favourable to the result) and 
the fruit are expressed by roots and that 
the substratum alone is denoted by the suffix fin. 
The Mimamsakas hold, on the contrary, that the 
Jruit alone is denoted by the root, the action 
being denoted by the suffix. But this view 
goes quite against that of the grammarians. 
The rule Pain. 3.4.69., clearly shows that the 
suffixes like /ip have nothing to do with the 
action (vydpara), but they simply indicate the 
agent, the object, number, ete. The followers of 
the Navya-Nyaya school maintain that the mean- 
ing of a root is action favourable to the fruit. 
According to this view, the verbal form gacchati 
means ‘an action, i.2., movement, leading to the 
conjunction’ (samyoga). ' " 

There is, however, certain difference in 
regard to the way in which the grammarians 
and the Naiyayikas construe a sentence for the 
sake of deriving the verbal cognition ($aóda- 
bodha). Both the Mimamsakas and the gram- 
marians arrange the words of a -sentence 
in such a way as to render the action 
(kriya) principal in a vakyartha, with this 
difference that the former take action to be the 
meaning of suffixes, while the latter comprehend 
action as the signification of roots. The gram- 
marians are expected to put the expression 
Caitrastandulam pacati in the form of a logical 


' संयोगानकूलच्यापारो गमधात्वर्थ; | 
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proposition which will run thus: Cailra«- 
kartrka-tandula-karmaka-pakah, viz., ‘the act 
of cooking which has Caitra as the subject and 
rice as the object.” The Naiyayikas, on the 
other hand, will bring out the meaning of the 
expression by such an arrangement of words as 
would make the meaning of prathamünta-$abda 
(words having first case-ending after them) as 
the principal one. <According to their cons- 
truction, the sentence will mean: tandula- 
karmaka-paikanukila-krtiman Caitrah : viZ, 
*Caitra is the substratum of action that is 
favourable for cooking rice or which has rice 
as its object.’ 

Pratyayas are held to be significant by the 
erammarians, though their expressiveness 
depends on their association with the base. 
Pratyayas are of different kinds and numerous. 
Jagadisa has classified them under four heads: ' 
(i) wibhakti (sup and tin), (ii) pratyayas like 
nic, san, yan, etc. that form part of the 
root, (iii) taddhita, (iv) krt-—suffixes. Of 
these, the vibhaktis, viz., sup and tim, are primary 
suffixes and the rest are only secondary, the 
former being added to Pratipadikas and roots 
to denote number, whereas the latter, though 
coming after Pratipadikas and roots, have special 
signification. Both sup and tir generally denote 


à विभरक्ति्येव धात्वंशस्तद्धितः कृदिति क्रमात्‌ | 
चतुर्धां प्रत्ययः प्रोक्तः कादिभिः पञ्चाथवा i 
—Subdassktiprakasikn, Kar. 60. 
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number. Sup is, again, of two kinds'—(?) sup 
as denoting  Karakas; (ii) sup as specially 
enjoined in conjunction with certain words 
( Upapada-vibhakti). 

The author of the Farttik« has expressly 
stated that subject, object, instrumental, ete., as 
well as number (singular, dual and plural) are 
denoted by  swp-terminations.  Patanjali has 
also lent his support to this view which is 
directly based upon such rules of the Astadhyayt 
as Pan. 2.3.2. and Pda 2.3. 8. The author 
of the Vaivakaranabhüsana enumerates substra- 
tum, limit, object, relation or efficiency alone. 
as the meanings of sup. It must be, however, 
remembered that the expressions current in a 
language are so varying and numerous that 
the above enumeration of meanings is found 
to be far from being accurate and exhaustive. 
The Naiyayikas and the grammarians have tried 
their utmost in forming the definitions of 
karmatva, kartrtoa, etec., so as to render them 
applicable to all possible instances. But they 
could not sueessfully cope with the immensity 
of the task. A careful examination of some 


! काश्काथतरार्था च सुप्‌ fewr च fum | —Sabdasakti, Kär. 67. 
° सुपां कर्मादयोऽप्यर्थाः संख्या चेव तथा तिङाम्‌ i—Mababbisys, Vol. 
II, p. 53. सुपां संख्या "dara; mela | 
क्मैत्वादयी anmai ( and एकत्वादयो विभक्त्या; ) । 
` आायरयोऽवधिरूडेश्यः सम्बन्धः शक्तिरेंव बा । 


यथायथ विभक्तार्था: aot कर्मेति भाष्यत: ॥ 
—NVaniyükaragabhügapa, Adr. 2}. 
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instances will make it clear that the meanings 
of the sup-terminations are manifold. We may 
hold without going into minute details that the 
substratum is the meaning of the accusative, 
the instrumental and the locative. Karman is 
the substratum of the fruit resulting from action. 
In connection with Kriya and KGraka two things 
are to be specially noticed—action (vyāpāræ) 
and the fruit resulting from it ( घातुपात्तव्यापार- 
IARAA ). | 

In an expression like ‘Devadatta is going 
to the village’, the action, t.e., movement, resides 
in Devadatta, while the fruit produced by 
such action, viz. conjunction, accrues to the 
village. In the same way Karana and Adhi- 
karana may alsobe shown as what denote the 
substratum of action. Now what we like to 
impress is that the second case-ending, as shown 
above, does not only denote substratum but has 
manifold significance. In the Vyutpattivada, 
Gadadhara has elaborately dealt with the meaning 
of vibhaktis. We propose to give here only a 
few instances from the Sabdasaktiprakasika 
and the Vyutpattivada. 

On the strength of the rule Pan. 2.5.2., 
Gadadhara observes that the second case- 
termination signifies karmatva, i.e., the state or 
quality of possessing the fruit resulting from 
an action (kriyajanyaphalasalitvam).. Generally 
speaking, adheyatva or the state of being the 
subsistent is the meaning of the second case- 
termination, as shown in the foregoing examples, 
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but it has other meanings also. In the sentence’ 
ghatam janati, visayatva or *the state of being 
the object of cognition’ is directly implied by the 
second case-termination, while limit is denoted 
by the same case-ending in @G@rabhya tasyam 
dasamim ca yavat, Again, the second case-end- 
ing is also found to signify vidheyatva or 
uddesyatea in connection with roots meaning ‘to 
infer, asis evident from the example vahnim- 
anuminomi. In tarum tyajati khagah, the dvitzya- 
vibhakti means separation (vibhaga), and adhika- 
ranatva in an instance like Kasimanuvasati. Thus 
we find that ddheyatva, uddeésyalva, avadhiiva, 
vidheyatva, nirtipitatca, (as in mamantarena*), 
pratiyogitva, anuyogitva (as in dandam vind) are 
all denoted by the second case-ending. 

It should be also noticed that vibAhaktis fall 
under two classes in grammar. Adraka or 
case-terminations and Upapada-vibhakli, the 
former denoting Karaka and the latter coming 
only when certain words are added and have 
no connection with Kriya. When these two 
classes of vibhakdis are simultaneously applicable 
in regard to an instance like namasharoti devin, 
the. Paribhasa* enjoins that case-terminations 
"will have preference to Upapada-vibhaktis. 


* qg जानातौत्यत् fauze बिययिता वा frdtara:—Sabdasakti. 

१  धनुभित्यर्थंकधातयोगे विधेयत्वमुदेश्यत्वं बा fudium—vVyutpattivüda, 
i p. 55. 
3 आअन्तरान्तरेषा-युक्ते इति दितौयाया fasfgaaad—Ibid. p.77. 

* ङडपपदविभक्तः कारकविभक्तिबंलौबसो i 
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The rule Pan. 2.3. 28. implies that both 
the agent and the instrumental having relation 
to Kriyā are primarily denoted by the third 
case-ending. Durgasinha observes that in 
sentences like pralrfyd caru (beautiful by 
nature) the word prakrft may be taken as 
denoting the instrumental (karana) in connection 
with such a verbal form as dbhavati' that is to be 
supplied to make the sense complete. In 
dandena ghatah (which is admittedly an 
instance of hetu) the third case-ending, as 
Jagadisa?^ maintains, indicates karanalva, 
though it is not regarded asa Karaka on the 
ground of its having no relation with action. 
In ghatetvena janati, trtiyd implies prakdrata or 
the state of being an adjective. As both subor- 
dination“ to the action of the agent as well 
as a cause * associated with action are denoted 
by the third case-ending, Gadadhara arrives at 
the conclusion that it has a two-fold* significa- 
tion. This view is quite analogous to the 
statement of Bhartrhari. 

Substratum or recipient is said to be the 
general meaning of the third and seventh 


' gazida करयत्वमस्ति भवतेगैम्यमानत्वात्‌ ॥_ Tika under the rule 


घेन fna" aq meug Ealüpa, 2I5. 
तथा ह्यभिरूपभवने rafa, कर गम्‌! bid. 
»« zga घट इत्यापि ठतौयार्थ: करणत्वम। परन्त तत्र कारकं क्रियानन्वयि- 
ata ।—$abdufaktiprakasika 
5 व्यापार कतंब्यापाशधौनत्वं निवेशनौयम्‌ i—Vyutpattivada, p. 85 
+ करणत्वं टतीयार्यः, तञ्च व्यापारवतृकारषात्वम्‌ bid | 
5 aga: समभिव्याहृतकल्ब्यापाराधौनत्वे व्यापरवत्‌कारणत्व च नती बाया; 


शक्तिदयमस्‌ \—Vyutpattivada, p. Sb» 


bd 
: . " : 


~ 
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case-endings. From the very definition of 
kartréea and adhikaranatva, it appears that both 
the agent and adhikarana are, as arule, regarded 
as the substratum of action  (kriyüsrayatva). 
The difference between them lies in the fact 
that the agent is directly connected with a Kriya, 
while Adhikarana connects itself witha Kriya 
only indirectly, i.e., through the medium of 
either the subject or the object. This is quite 
clear from the definition of Adhikarana as 
suggested by Bhartrhari. ' 

The fourth case-ending denotes Sampradana, 
i.e., implies the purpose (uddesya). This sense 
is obtained from the expression yamabhipratti 
in the rule Pan. l. 4. 32. The fourth case- 
ending also indicates @dheyatva, as in maitraya 
rocate and visayitva in such instances as 
Caitraya kupyati, puspebhyah sprhayati. 

The fifth case-ending denotes avadhi or 
limit of separation. It also means janyatva or 
the state of being a product, as in dharmadutpa- 
dyate sukham. Here virtue is the cause that 
produces happiness as its effect. Sometimes it 
implies substratum and place of origination 
as, in valmikagrat prabhavati and himavato 
Ganga  prabhavati. It is not grammatically 
. correct to use the word dhruva in its literal 
sense, i.e.“ motionless,’ as in that case one fails 
to support <Apaddna-ka@raka in the example 


' कर्तृकमव्यर्वाद्तामसाच।दधारयत्‌ क्रियाम्‌ । 
: उपकुब्ब त्‌ क्रियासिद्धौ mA sf cul स्पृतम्‌ uw Vàakyapadiya. 


A e 
= के 26 
है a 
a 
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dhabvato asvat patitah where the limit of separa- 
tion is far from being motionless. But 
Patanjali has taken a peculiar position 
He maintains that in dhavuto asvat patitah 
(fallen from a running horse) ‘the state of 
. being a horse’ and the swift motion are to be 
considered as dhruva, ' 

The genitive implies sambandha: it is said 
to have various meanings. The relation is of 
various kinds. It is to be particularly noticed 
here that sambandha, as is donoted by the 
genitive, is excluded from the category of 
Karaka’ and sasthi is not treated as a case. 
termination (as it has no direct connection 
With the action). 

After showing the different meaings of case- 
terminations, the grammarians have finally 
arrived at the conclusion that efficiency or Sakti 
alone is denoted by all case-endings,* It has 
already been pointed out in these pages that all 
objects of thought, as are denoted by words, 
represent but different manifestations of Sakti,‘ 
and that time, space, action, and Karakas are 
only various forms of Sakti which pervades the 
entire world of thought. The inconceivable 


' यद्खेऽत्रत्वमाग्रगामित्वं agua तञ्च faafeaq—Mababhagys, Vol. I. 
p. 327. 


° सम्बन्धो न कारक, न वा तदर्थिकापि av? wrentautm: — Sabdaésakti- 
prakaéiki, under Kar. 67. 


s शक्तिवि भक्तिवाच्या i— Helirija on the Vakyapadiya, Kar. 3. I3. 
& निमित्तमेदादकव fam शक्ति: प्रतोयते। Der कतत्वमैवाहस्तत्‌प्रहत्ति- 
निबन्धनम्‌ ॥ —Vükyapadiya, 3, 37, p. l99. 
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force that brought this universe into existence 
and whereby everything is being regulated. is 
considered to be an inexhaustible and perpetual 
reservoir of Sakti or efficiency revealing itself 
through diverse objects. What is called life 
or conscious principle is ultimately an emblem 
of this all-pervading force. According to this 
view, therefore, everything is made up of Sakti 
or essentially a congregate of efficiency. ‘This 
Sakti is, again, said to be either identical with, 
or different from, the object wherein it inheres. 

Substratum ' (4e. the agent and the 
object) is said to be ordinarily meant by akhyata- 
terminations. We have already said that action 
as well as fruit are expressed by roots (phala- 
byapdrayordhatuh). Udayana? maintains that 
effort (yatna) favourable to action is the meaning 
of all akhyatas. A root, some hold, १ signifies 
only effort and akhyafa denotes the favourable 
action, the sense of effort being derivable by 
means of inference. Some hold that tin- 
terminations express action (vyüpüre) and do 
not actually signify the agent. The gramma- 
rians, however, do not agree with them; 
for whenever a verbal form is used, the 
subject is at once comprehended. The 


' धातृप्रकृतिकतिडर्य॑ कतेकमरुूप wpis तत्र कतैरि व्यापारा्रयः, 
afe फलात्रयः। धाजयेमावानुवादकन्तु भावै तिड---0/»5]59& (fasiq) 
again आशये तु तिङ! aya: —Vaiyékaranabhigaga. 

» wrae fe यनात्मा सवाख्यातस्य गोचर: \—Kusuméfijali, 5. 9. 

* घातना cru: प्रतीयते, sree चानुकूलब्यापारमात्राथेकत्वमाक्षेपादेबव च 
यबलाभ; — bid. Tika. 
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Mimamsakas' hold that bhavand or action is 
practically denoted by £iz-suffixes,* the subject 
being cognisable by means of aríhüpatti. The 
grammarians have rejected this view on the 
following ground :—if action or bhdvand is to 
be regarded as the meaning of terminations, there 
would be no idea of action in bhoktavyam which 
has got no üàkhyata suffix immediately following 
it. The rule Pan. ].3.9. is also an indication 
that roots are expressive of action. According 
to Katyayana, it is the root that expresses 
action and not the termination ; for in pacati and 
apaksit the meanings of the suffixes are varying, 
whereas the root pac with its significance re- 
mains practically the same. By the appli- 
cation of the method of agreement and differ- 
ence it is possible to determine the distinct 
signification of both bases and suffixes.” It is 
further held that number, time, Karakas and 
action are generally denoted by akhyatas. ‘The 
expression * * Caitra is going to the village' means 
accordingly an action favourable for the 
present conjunction of the agent who is one and 
non-different from Caitra with the object that 
is non-different from (or identical with) the 
Village. 


' मब्डनमभिद्रा:--फलमार्त wea: ब्यापार;, WASH. 
2 ë denat कारके योधो fens fe प्रवत्तते i 
उभयं ara तत्‌ fae भावना तिङ-विभक्तितः॥ = (Kartradbik arapa). 
° fad त्वन्चधब्यतिरेंकाभ्याम-- Vär. 
एकत्वावच्छिन्नच चाभिन्नकत्त की वक्तमानकालिको यामाभिटकमनिषी य! 


संयोगस्तदनुकूलो ब्यापार; 
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According to the Naiyayikas, laka@ras imply 
the agent, time and number. Laë means present 
time (vartamdna). There is also doubt whether 
the sense of /akaüras is expressed (vacya) or 
suggested only. Bhattoji seems to be in favour 
of the expressiveness of  /akaras. Lit is 
used to denote paroksya, viz., the state of being 
invisible, or imperceptibility of action. When 
lit is used in the first person, sometimes we 
have a peculiar meaning. ‘The expressions «HIS 
किं विललाप, are afar sara, etc., are intended to 
show that the speaker was either in a sleeping 
mood or in a state of oblivion. Zot means 
almost the same as lin, that is, injunction, invi- 
tation, etc., or, in one word, inducement 
(pravarttana). 

There are certain suffixes like kyac, kyan, 
kamyac, san, yan, which appear to be the 
last part of a root. These are called secondary 
suffixes ; they have either Na@man' or Dhdtu as 
their bases. The suffixes like kyac, kyan are 
added to Namans (namadhatu), while san, yan, 
etc., come after roots (dhatvantüvayavarüpah). 

It is not correct to say that the faddhita- 
suffixes, as a rule, have Nadman* as their bases, 
because case-endings as well as suffixes like 
kyac, etc., are also added to Namans. By 
taddhita," Jagadisa understands those suffixes 


नामप्रक्तिकद्रार्य चा त॒प्रक्तिकस्तदथ्या--5७१३४०।४।, Kär. Ioo. 
* manaa नेवमतिब्याप्रादिदोषत:--- Ibid. I40. 
` विभक्तिधात्वंशक्रङ्रगौऽन्धः प्रत्ययक्तद्धितमू-- Ibid. 
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that are distinguished from vibhaktis (sup and 
tin), suffixes that form the last part of roots 
and Art-suffixes, The taddhita suffixes are of 
different kinds. We give below only a few 
specimens of these suffixes :—(7) some of them 
are patronymic suffixes (apatyartha-pratyaya), 
as, an, im, ete. (kaurava, aupagava); (ii) 


some express modification as, dma 
(modification of stone); (iii) some express 
colouring ; (iv) some denote one’s’ deity 


(sasya devata) as, Saiva (one who has Siva 
as his adorable deity); (v) some denote one's 
place of residence ; (vi) some express one’s 
possession, as, gomdn (one having cows); 
(vii) some denote a collection, as youvatam (an 
assemblage of young ladies); (viii) some are 
expressive of time, as masika (continued for a 
month). From a grammatical point of view, 
the — faddhita-termination an in aindram 
havih is used to express (sasya devata) the clari- 
fied butter which is offered to Indra as the deity. 
Kondabhatta says that the suffix an in such a 
case means ‘what is to be offered to a deity " 
(devata-visistam deyam). In the above instance, 
deyam or what is to be offered is used substantive- 
ly and the deity to whom such an offering is made 
appears to be attributive. According to 
another view, both the deity and the substance 
to be offered are the meanings of the suffix. 


` £amfatne दयं प्रत्ययार्थः |(—Vaiyakaranabhigana. 
> yanna wat विशेषयम्‌-- Vaiy&karspabhüsaga, Kar, 62, 
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It is also held that the base denotes the deitv 
and the suffix expresses the offering. ' 

Bhüva (Satta) or existence is what is ex pressed 
by all Prütipadikas. This satia is the same as 
summum genus (mahüsamàanya ?) which per- 
meates through the world, only cognisable as 
differentiated in different individuals. It is 
expressed by all words; it is signified by all 
Pratipadikas, roots and suffixes like tva and tal. 
These two suffixes generally express the idea of 
a class and sometimes indicate existence or the 
ultimate reality of things. Patafijali has clearly 
shown what is precisely denoted by the suffixes 
tva and tal while commenting on the two 
Varttikas on the rule Pan. 5. L. IIB. Konda- 
bhatta says in the beginning that the signification 
of the two /addhita suffixes, i.e., tva and fal 
(expressing ‘ the state of becoming,’ or quality, or 
property) has been fully discussed by Bhartrhari 
in his commentary on the Mahabhasya (which 
is no longer available). The drift of his state- 
ment is as follows: the suffixes tva and tal 
are added to krdanta, samdsdnta and  faddhitanta 
as expressive of relation.’ ‘The expression of 
relation' is the sole purpose that is served by 
the addition of these twosuffixes. The following 


i aawl wea q खण्डशः शक्तिरस्तु 4ri—Vaiyükarapabhüsana. 

° सम्बन्धिभेदात्‌ wea भिद्यमाना aeui ज्ञातिरित्यच्यते wet खव sen 
ब्यवस्थिता: at प्रातिपदिकाय «wee च प्रचचते। सा नित्या सा महानात्मा 
तामाइस्वतलादयः ॥— Vskyapadiya, 3. 34. 

3 कत्तद्धितसमासैभ्यः सम्बन्धामिचानं भ।वप्रत्ययेनान्धत &«íua— 
रुप्राव्यभिचरितसम्बन्धेभ्यः । _ Vaiyskaragabhügapa. under Kar, 49. 
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instances will make the point clear. In 
rajapurusatva à relation between the king and the 
servant; in pdcakatva a relation between an 
action and the agent; in aupagavatva a relation 
between the father and the son is denoted and so 
on. Kaiyata observes that when the word gauh is 
used to denote only a class (gotva), these 
suffixes would then imply only ‘the form of a 
word ' (Sabda-svaripe bhdva-pratyaya),' but when 
it is used to express only an individual, the 
suffixes wóuld then necessarily imply a class that 
would serve as an attributive. The terminations 
denoting an abstract idea, as in sato bhavah 
satta,? are generally used to indicate a class. 
Kaiyata finally concludes that  sattà or 
existence is the only meaning of such suffixes 
(bhava-pratyaya). 

There are two Varttikas which throw much 
light on the meaning of bhava. The first Varttika* 
is intended to imply that the suffixes tva and 
tal are used to express that outstanding property 
(guna, játi) or the ultimate reality of a thing) by 
virtue of the possession of which a thing general- 
ly gets its particular designation or name. 
According to this interpretation, what ac- 
counts for the use of a word in a particular 


* गवादयः शब्दा यदा जातिमात्रवाचिनस्तदा तेभ्यः शब्दस्वरूपे भ।वप्रत्यथः | 
— Eaiyata. 

* सत्तेति जातावेव भ।वप्रत्ययः। 

° amq सवषु पदार्थेषु नित्यखमवायिनौ ata भ।वप्रत्ययव।च्या | 

* fae que que भावाद्टव्ये शब्दनिवेशस्तदशिधाने त्व-तली 

S con á — Se Vir, under 
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sense is the inherent properties (guna, jatt, | 
ete) of the object denoted (pravrttinimitta). The 
Naiyayikas hold that these suffixes are added to 
words (as ghatatva, manusyatva, etc.) to express 
the idea of a class, As the Naiyayikas usually 
comprehend the individual with direct reference 
to the class to which it belongs, they are apt 
to speak of a ghata as ghatatvévacchinna, i.e., 
the concept of gha£a as conditioned or qualified 
by that of the genus (ghatatva). It is almost 
evident that the meaning expressed by tva and 
lal seems to be as good as a qualifying attribute 
in relation to the meaning of the base to which 
they are added. This is exactly what is meant 
by Kondabhatta when he states prakrtyartha- 
prakaratam.' According to the second Varttika,’ 
the meaning of a word is exactly what it signifies 
by the foree of its natural expressiveness. The 
word gauh, for instance, has gotva as its pravrtti- 
nimitta, or the object for which it is used. Here 
gabda itself, with its meaning as denoted by 
the suffixes tva and tal, acts as an attributive. 
The sense denoted by a word serves as an instru- 
ment so far as the use of that word (for the 
purpose of expressing the sense) is concerned. 
That it is the same with the knowledge of 
the meaning is also sufficiently clear from 


> उ्रक्ततिलन्यवो पे प्रकारो भावः | —Bbattoji under the rule Páp,, 6. I. 
9. 
— 9» यदा aa भावा: स्वेन भावेन nafa स uf भावस्तदभिधाने — Var. under 
Pan., 5. 4. IIo. 


27 
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Gangesa’s definition of Sabdapramanya ' or the 
trustworthiness of Sabda. 

Krt-suffixes have roots as their bases. Those 
that are used in the active and passive voices 
denote respectively the agent and the object. 
The suffixes like ghan, ktin, etc., generally express 
bhava (action). Bhāva denoted by a suffix like 
ghar is accomplished (siddha). The word pakak 
is found to require a verbal form as bhavati 
and has both number and gender. Patanjali? has 
shown two-fold bhdva—bahya and abhyantara. 
Bhüva denoted by suffixes like ghan is called 
bahya and that denoted by suffixes as tumun, etc., 
is denominated as dbhyantara. Kriya or action 
manifests itself in two different forms, namely, 
siddha* or accomplished and asiddha or un- 
accomplished ; the former means an action like 
gamana that is accomplished, i.e., cessation of 
movement, and the latter indicates the continu- 
ity of action as gacchati. A bhava when 
accomplished and followed by a krt-suffix seems 
to be as good as a substance and in consequence 
of such materialisation it comes to have gender 


' प्रयोगडतुथृता्थतत्त्जज्ञानजन्ध: शब्दः Hmm Tattvacintámani— 
Sabdakhapda, Vol. I, p. l. 
* कर्तेकमैविहितक़तां कतुकमणों anu Monjosa, — कृदर्थनिरूपणम्‌, 
p. 08. 
»  Mabhübhàágya, Vol. II, p. l77 
* far: fagam araram च कोत्तिा। 
azat cafacin तवैवेच्छन्ति घञ्‌-विघिम्‌ u — Vakyapadiya. 
साध्यत्वेन fear aa धातरूपनिबखना 
सिद्धभावस्तु यम्तस्याः स चञादिनिवत्वनः ॥ Vaiyükarapabbüsapa 


å = e 
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and number and is finally treated as a Karaka 
in relation to some other verbal forms, as 
qamanam karoti. This is the import of the 
grammatical dictum ' (कदमिदितो भावों द्रव्यवत्‌ 
प्रकाशत) which clearly states that an action 
(bhava) expressed by krt suffixes appears to 
be just like a substance and thus deserves all 
the functions of a Pratipadika. Krtya (tavya, 
aniya, etc.) and khalartha-pratyayas, when used 
to express bhava, denote an action that is un- 
accomplished. Similar is the case with the 
suffix kta when used to denote bhava only. In an 
instance like edhitavyam, it must be borne in 
mind that there is no desire for any other verb to 
make the sense complete.  Patanjali * has clearly 
shown the difference between bhāva as expressed 
by tiù and krt suffixes, the former suggesting 
the idea of time and person and the latter pro- 
ducing the sense of a thing. "There is another 
way of distinguishing them, as bhdva denoted 
by ti? is generally connected with the agent, 
while bhava, as expressed by krt, is not 
similarly related to the agent (pacati gives 
the idea of an agent but pakah simply means the 
action, i. e, cooking). Words formed by a 
number of krt suffixes such as, tumun, kívàc, 


! Mahabbhasya under the rule Páp., सार्वधातुके येक--3. 2. 67. 
| * अस्ति विशेषः क्दभिषितस्य ure fewfafege च। fasfaieaa 
sae कालप रूघोपयह। अभिव्यज्यन्ते, क्दभिहितेन gaa sone... fasiafear भाव: 
AG कचो रुंप्रयुज्यते, wefafea: पुनने संप्रयुज्यते |—Mababbátya, Vol. II, p. 57. 
and फक्रियाभिनिहत्तिवशोपजातः छदन्तशब्दाभिहितो ugar eq | 
संस्त्य। विभक्ताव्ययछिञ्जयुक्ती भावस्तदा द्र्य मिवो पलक्ष्य: y—Brhaddevata. 
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pamul, etc., are grammatically treated as in- 
declinable (avyaya). These  forms,' better 
known as avyaya-krt, denote bhava as distinct 
from substance (asattvabhüta-bhüva) and have 
no regular number and gender. The verbal 
forms having ktvā and tumun are generally used 
as adjunct in relation to those that follow them. 
So far as the suffix ktva is concerned, the two 
kriyas are related to each other, as both of them 
have got the same subject and stand to each 
other in order of priority and posteriority. On 
the authority of the rule Pàn., 3. 3. l0, Nagesa 
holds that tadarthya as implying a purpose is also 
indicated by tumun. In accordance with this 
view, the expression Krsnam drastum yati will 
mean one’s movement for the purpose of seeing 
Krena. 
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CHAPTER VII 
KARAKA 


Kiraka—its definition—Sakti manifested as Kdrakas— 
different forma of Kürakas. 


Closely connected with the meaning of case- 
terminations is the function of Kdrakas. Karaka, 
as the very term implies,’ is intimately related 
to Kriya or action. The idea of Kdraka is 
dependent on that of Kriya. It is its relation 
with Kriya that determines the nature of a 
Karaka. Kriya, which plays so important a part 
in the determination of Karakas, is, as Patanjali? 
observes, denoted by roots and is invisible, 
formless and only comprehensible by means 
of inference. 

Generally speaking, Kriya means action 
(vyapara). Kriya implies, some hold, action, 
effort (Arti or yatna) and result (phala). There 
is a peculiar combination of these three in the 
grammatical conception of Ariyd. Kriyà is, 
after the  grammarians, an action accom- 
panied with effort and leading to the result. 
According to Udayana,* the meaning of a root is 


~= 3 क्रियां करोतीति कारकम्‌ and क्रियाचथित्वं कारकत्वम्‌ । 


१ «quA; fea क्रियावचनो wiegt) क्रिया नामैयमत्यन्तापरिङष्टा--```' 
सासाबनुमानगम्या i— Mahbabbáeys under the rule Pàn., L. 3. . 
> ga एव कृति: gal, परस्मिन्‌ रेव भावना i—Kusumaijali, Kar. 5. 8. 
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effort (yatna) producing an action. When this 
exertion is directed towards the production of the 
result, it is called bhāvanā, as is denoted by the 
akhyata-suffix. Durga’ has defined kriya as what 
appears to possess both prior and posterior parts. 
The process of inference whereby Kriya is 
usually comprehended has been clearly illustrated 
by Patanjali. Sometimes, when all the requisites 
of cooking, such as pot, fuel and fire, are 
actually present, we are not allowed to say 
pacati, until there is a particular effort indis- 
pensably necessary for the purpose. This sort 
of effort (sadhana) without which nothing is 
accomplished is called Kriya. A Kriya, like 
pacati, consists of many parts all of which, viewed 
as an undifferentiated whole, tend to produce the 
same result From a grammatical point of 
view, pacati means a group of actions, namely, 
to place a pot on the fire-place, to set fire to, to. 
throw fuel on and the like. As synonymous with 
tha, yatna, etc., Kriya comes within the scope of 
quality and as such pertains to things. 

There are various agents (sadhana) whereby 
actions are generally performed; these agents, 
whether directly or indirectly related to action 


3 क्रियत इति क्रिया सा च पूर्वा परौ भूतावयवेव — Under the rule KEnlipa, 
9 (akhyata). 
* ge सर्वेषु साधनेष॒ efafemw कदाचित्‌ पचतौत्येतद्वति कदाचिन्न भबति | 
—Mahübhüsya under Páp., I. 4.23. ^ 
3 afe साधने ufafea पचतौत्येतह्वति सा cr क्रिया bid. 
* गयाभ्रतेरवयवेः HY. PREIS | 
asn प्रकल्पितामेद: सा क्रियेत्यभिधौयते u--Vákyapadiya. 
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(Kriya), are grammatically called Kdrakas. 
There are, therefore, as many  Kürakas as 
there are sadhanas in relation to a parti- 
cular action. In conformity with the interpreta- 
tion of Durga,’ Kriyd is immaterial and formless ; 
it comes under our comprehension only 
through the medium of Karakas. Kriya, 
like guga, is an inherent property lying 
dormant in all things, but gets itself manifested 


eri: objeets are in operation to produce some 


sort of result. As the action denoted by the 


i verbal form patati comprehends four things, 


namely, tree, leaf, ground and wind, we have 
in such a case as vayund vrksat parnam patati 
bhimau precisely four Karakas, according to 
their relation to the particular action (falling). 
The tree, for instance, which indicates the limit 
wherefrom the leaf falls down is called A pddana- 
küraka ; the leaf that falls down and is thus 
primarily associated with the action is named 
Kartr-karaka ; tbe ground which forms the 
substratum of action is known as Adhikarana 
kàraka ; the wind that causes the leaf to fall is 
termed  Karazma-káraka, or instrumental. The 
name of each Kdraka, as shown above, is thus 
suggestive of the relation in which a Karaka 
stands to a Kriyd. Nagesa * has dwelt at length 
on the definition of Kriya as suggested by 


+ sani fe क्रिया aqar सा fe कारकेरभिव्यज्यमाना कारकयरौरे 
वसन्तो शकाते feuewi—Nirukta, p. 88. > 
> सर्वकारकाणां wad sag; |—Laghumañjāsã, p. 644, 
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Bhartrhari. He begins with the statement that 
all Karakas, as a rule, get themselves connected 
with Kriya. 

. Turning to the definition’ of the term Karaka, 
we meet with considerable difficulty owing to 
the difference of views.on the subject. First, 
the term Karaka seems to have been too popular 
to deserve any definition; Panini accordingly 
speaks of Karake as only an rR 
Patanjali takes the word Karake as indicating a 
samjra ' aud goes on to say that grammatical 


samjnüs are generally made by such words as! 


are popularly found to be denotative of sense.? 
With the object of pointing out that the term 
K@raka serves to indicate both samjnü and 
samjri, he has defined it in the following way : 
‘sadhakam nirvartakam kaéraka-samjiiam bhavati,’ 
which means that an agent gets the desig- 
nation of Karaka by virtue of performing some 
action. Hehas clearly shown the difficulty that 
becomes almost unavoidable,’ if the savjhins 
are not specifically indicated by the sarjid. 
Patanjali takes Karaka as a maha-samjria with a 
view to show that the derivative meaning of the 
word (karotiti karakam) is exactly harmonious 


^ किमिदं कारक इति ? संज्ञानिदश: | —Mahabhagy a under the rule 
959. , L. 4. 23. 


° se हि व्याकरणे ये वेते लोकै प्रतौतपदायका: शब्दास्तेनिंदशा: क्रियन्ते — 
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with what it usually signifies.' But we 
cannot take skaroltlti karakam as an accurate 
definition of Kdraka from a grammatical point 
of view. To define Karaka simply as ‘what 
performs an action' will serve to exclude all 
Karakas, excepting kartr-karaka, from the 
category. As a matter of fact, it is kartā 
alone that acts as the direct agent, so far as the 
performance of action is concerned; but Adrvakas 
like Karana and Adhikarana are only indirectly 
(i.e. through the agency of kartr) related to 
kriyà. 

f Patañjali next proceeds to show how 

/ Karana ° and Adhikarana may also be used as 
kartr-karaka consistently with the etymological 
signification of the word. Karaka. The mean- 
ing of the roots like pac seems to be different in 
relation to different A@rakas... We say Deva- 
dattah pacati when Devadatta is found fo pour 
water in the pot, to throw fuel into the fire-place 
and so on. This is, so to speak, the instance 
where the main agent of action is treated as 
karta. But Kartrtva is sometimes transferred 
to Karana and Adhikarana, as in kāşthāni 
pacanti and sthali pacati, respectively. 


t महत्याः संज्ञायाः करणा एतत्‌ प्रयीजञनमन्चर्थसंज्ञा यथा विज्ञायते, 
करोतीति कारकमिति —Mahabbaeya under the rule ‘ Karake," 


° सिद्धः करणाधिकरणयोः aera; Ibid. 
१ पचादीनां fe प्रतिकारकं क्रिया भिद्यते — Ibid. 
* एतत्‌ प्रधानकर्तुः कत्तत्वम्‌ lbid. 
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Under the rule Kalapa, 22l (kar.), Durgasimha 
is found to have given a definition '! (kriyd- 
nimittam Karakam) which means * Karaka is the 
cause of action. This definition, we are told, is 
sanctioned by the popular usage, We have other 
definitions as well—sriydjanakatvam karaka- 
lvam, kriyanvayitvam kārakatvam and so on. 
There is, however, some difficulty with regard 
to the definition as suggested by Durga, because 
the word nimitta, as synonymous with sdrana, 
means cause and, consequently, it must have 
antecedence to Kriya. But in an instance of 
nirvarttya-karman such as, ghatam karoti“ 
(making a pot), the pot is not logically supposed 
to have existence prior to the action, and, 
therefore, it is not strictly correct to take 
ghata as an example of karma-karaka, Having 
raised this objection, Susena proceeds to support ] 
it by holding that the antecedence of the 
knowledge of pot is here attributed to 
the pot itself by a process of transference 
(upacara). 

Sambandha, though indirectly connected 
with riya as a remote cause of action, is gram- 
matically excluded from the category of Karaka, 
inasmuch as the term Karaka is used by the 








क्रियानिमित्तं कारकं लोकतः fuus | 

> अन्यां सिद्धिशल्यत्वे सति नियतपूवैबात्तत्वम्‌ | 

> at करोतीत्यत्र निययत्यकर्मण: कर्थं क्रियानिमित्तत्वम्‌ ? n घटस्य 
नि्यतपूर्वैवत्तित्वाभाबात्‌ । सत्यम्‌ । faenfewi घटञ्जानस्य त्वसिद्धत्वात्‌, 
sz wq पूबवरतित्वस्तुपच व्ये ले इत्यदोषः i—Eüraka, Kayirája on the rule 22], 
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grammarians as a technical name (radha-sabda) 
applicable only to six cases. The way in which 
Jagadisa has discussed the definition of Karaka 
and specially the nature of sambandha deserves 
special consideration for logical accuracy. 
He defines Karaka? as what is denoted by sup 
or case-endings and is apparently used as a 
qualifying attribute in relation to kriya. As to 
the exclusion of sambandha from the category of 
Karaka, he observes that neither sasíAhz? (as 
expressive of relation) is regarded as a case- 
termination (Kdraka-vibhakti), nor is sambandha 
grammatically treated as a form of Karaka, 
simply for the reason that sambandha does never 
directly qualify the action. Consequently, an 
expression like tandulasya pacati, directly con- 
necting the verbal form with a word indicating 
sambandha, is not at all sanctioned by the popular 
usage. The word 4$esa, which isa grammatical 
name denoting sambandha, is an indication that 
sambandha is excluded from Kdrakas as such. 
Instances like (३) durgataànam pratikurvita, (ii) 
padmasyanukaroti, (222) Laksmirupakurute 
paresüm, ete., where the genitive is directly 
connected with Kriya, present, so to speak, an 


' सम्बन्धस्य क्रियानिमित्तत्वेऽपि qq कारकञ्चन्दभ्य रूढत्वात्‌ न कारकत्वमिति 
deq:—Kavirája (Kalüpa). 

E rere; tt प्रकारी थः! qu HIS" कारकम्‌-52baéakti , Kar. 67. 
and क्रिया प्रकारी भूतोऽयैः कारक म्‌ Ibid. 

3 सम्बन्धी न कारकं न वा तदर्थिकांपि ug] कारकविभक्तिः abid, 
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anomaly. Jagadisa’ makes his way out by 
holding that the above instances, like matuh 
smarati, caurasya hinasti, are special cases 
where the genitive is optionally used (in place of 
dvitiya) in connection with some particular verb, 
viz., the accusative of the verbal form karoti 
preceded by the Upasargas as prati, anu, upa 
getting sasthi instead of dvitiya. 

Reference is further made to such instances as 
dandena ghatak and bhütale ghatah* in order to 
show that the instrumental and the locative in these 
cases are not, from a strictly grammatical point 
of view, indicative of Kdrakas, since they have 


no relation to Kriya. The primary condition of 


a Küraka in general is to have a direct connection 
with Kriya. Karana, as a class of Karaka, is thus 


differentiated from hetu, for it has no necessary i 


or indispensable connection with the action. But 
what has proved a stumbling block to Jazadisa 
is an instance like mama pratibhati,® where the 
genitive seems to be irreconcilable with the 
verb. On the strength of such popular usage 
as s me pratibhati, we hold that the plausible 
view in support of these expressions and the like 
is to comprehend certain words (idam or 


' क्रियाविशेषयोगे कारकार्थव al) waiver प्रध्यनुपेभ्यः करोतेः कमंग्य्रपि 
Safia घक्तौविधेवैत्तात्यत्वात्‌ । £34362. | 


१ gga चट इत्थादी त॒ adios: करणत्वादिकं न कारकं धाल्वर्थान- 
न्वितत्वात्‌ 7 ४४५- 


3 प्रलिभादिक्रियायामस्य दाद: सम्बन्धः Wer me बोज्यतामकार क विभक्रित्वादिति 
4 fawrattaa—Sabdasakti., under the Kar, 67. 


i 








E 
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etad) agreeing with the verbal form pratibhati 
and to explain the genitive in mama with 
reference to such words as sannidhaw or sakāśe 
understood. 

While considering the different manifesta- 
tions of Sakti or efficiency, we have seen that 
Südhana which means an active agent in relation 
to an action also comes within the domain of 
Sakti? Having taken an extreme view of | 
Sakti, some have tried to show that the entire 
universe is intrinsically made up of Sakti. How 
are we to know that it is Sakti and not dravya that. 
is to be regarded as Sadhana? A thing is 
composed of a collection of Sakti. A ghata, 
for instance, is essentially a combination of 
such Sakti as the capacity for fetching 
water; a seed has the power of producing a 
sprout and so on. Thus, all objects are found to 
be efficient for performing some actions. As 
Sakti is sometimes discriminated from dravya, 
as a distinct entity, Bhartrhari understands 
Sadhana by Sakti, which is perceived to have 
direct association with actions. A thing, on 
the other hand, is not identified with Sadhana 
in accordance with this point of view, because 
a thing, limited as it is by its form, is not 
practically competent to perform all those 
diverse actions which naturally presuppose some 
kind of Sakti as the real active principle. Every 


' क्रियाणामभिनिष्यत्तौ ereu साधनं विदुः ४४०६१7५३, 8. I. 
° जअत्तिमावासमुहृस्य वित्वस्यानेकधरम णः bid. 
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thing’ has its inborn Sakti that is manifested 
when it is at work. Sakti always com prehends 
things as its substratum, and consequently, it 
cannot have its existence independently of things. 
The relation in which Sakti stands to objects is 
one of co-inherence (samavaya). Having thus 
shown Sddhana as a form of all-pervading Sakti, 
Bhartrhari continues that Sakti is said to have 
six distinct but permanent divisions or forms 
corresponding to six Karakas. A question may, 
however, arise here as to the precise number of 
Sakti, since Sakti appears to be numerous 
and diverse in its aspects, according as 
things wherein it inheres are manifold 
and seem to be different from one another in 
several aspects. Bhartrhari takes recourse to 
the argument that a close examination of the 
various activities is sure to prove the reducibility 
of Sakti to six only. As an alternate view, it 
is further suggested on the analogy of 
Karakas, which, having either direct or indirect 
connection with actions, express but kartrtva 
in its different aspects, that one and the 
same Sakti* may be said to have six different 
forms just in proportion to the number of 
causes that serve to manifest it. The point 


' gay सहजा शक्तिर्याबइ्न्यमवस्थिता i— Vàkyapadiya. 
| आयअ्यसमवैतास्तु शक्तयः ।— Helarija. 
2 नित्याः घट शक्तय: Vikyapadiya, 
and ट्रब्याकारादिभेदेन ताखायडिमिता इव | 
हश्यन्ते qum g घट शक्तौ atfraaa |—Vakyapadiya, 3. 36. 
3 निमित्तमेदाट्केव भिन्ना शक्ति: प्रतीयते ।—Vakyapadiya, 3. 37. 
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that deserves particular notice in this connexion 
is that the term Karaka is, strictly speaking, 
applicable to kartr-kdraka alone,’ the other 
Karakas (such as Karana, etc.) getting their 
particular designation only as indicative of the 
different aspects of kartriva. 

After dealing with the views with regara 
to both unity and diversity of Sakti, Bhartrhari 
next takes up the question whether 
Sakti? is undifferentiated from things or has 
a distinct character of its own apart from 
the object. The grammarians, as Helaraja 
observes, are in favour of the latter point of 
view, as it is supported by both popular usage 
and grammar. Referring to the method of 
agreement and difference, Hari further 
attempts to strengthen his standpoint that 
Sakti, as represented by Kdrakas, is virtually 
distinct from things. The burden of his argu- 
ments is as follows: as the meanings of case- 
terminations indicating Kārakas (Karana and 
Adhikarana) in forms like vrksena and vrkse 
are actually different from those of the stem 
(rrksa), it is but reasonable to take Sakti as 
a distinct object of thought to which the 
grammatical term Karaka is generally applied. 
It is almost incontestable that the standpoint 


* निष्पत्तिमाते कतेत्वं सर्वतेवास्ति कारके and तदधौनप्रहत्तित्वात्‌ प्रडत्तानां 
निवर्ततात j—Vakyapadiya, 3, 99, again—wW]zl कतत्वमे वाइस्तत्‌ प्रह ्तिनिबन्धनम्‌! 
—Ibid, 3.37, क्कतत्वमैवान्तरव्यापारविवचया करणादिव्यपर्देशकपतां भजते-- 

Helárija 

> aw वा alate a afana agaa—Vikyapadiys, 3. 38. 
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taken by the grammarians goes directly against 
that of the Naiyayikas who refuse to take Sakti 
as a separate entity. According to the Naiya- 
yikas, fire and the power of producing burning 
sensation (da@hikd-sakti) are not materially two 
distinct objects. They do not recognise any 
difference between Sakti and the object 
possessing it (saktiman). What we practically 
learn from a careful study of the various 
aspects of Sakti as such and what proves 
to be of vital importance from the gramma- 
tical point of view may be thus briefly 
summarised : Sadhana, which is only a name for 
Küraka, is nothing but a form of Sakti, and, 
accordingly, Kdrakas like Karman, Karana, ete., 
so far as they are denoted by particular case- 
endings, are only indicative of Sakti, or the power 
of performing actions as we may call it. More- 
over, a mere grammatical derivation of the 
terms Sadhana and Karaka is sufiicient to 
show that they are synonymous for all practical 
purposes and are expressive of Sakti, viz., effi- 
ciency or efficient object (if efficiency is held 
to be undifferentiated from the efficient object). 

Gopinatha, the well known commentator on the 
Kàtantra-parisista, has also elaborately dealt with 
the grammatical aspect of the problem. He seems 
to have arrived at the same conclusion, i.e., iden- 
tity of Sakti with Karaka. ‘The question * is first 


l ww zs) बा द्रव्यादिशक्तयों वा शक्तिमन्तो वा कारकाणि i—Parisista, 
 Kürakaprakarapam, 


- 
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raised whether substance, quality, action, class, 
etc., or the potency inherent in them, or, ‘things 
possessing such potency’ are to be taken as 
Karakas. Next, he proceeds to show that none 
of these standpoints are free from objections. 
The defect underlying the first view is as follows : 
if substance, quality, etc., which have their 
essential character, as is represented by the class, 
unalterable by nature, are identified with Kdra- 
kas as such, we cannot possibly justify the in- 
stances? like sthali pacati, sthalya pacati, sthalyam 
pacati, and sthalim pacati where one and the same 
substance (sthali) appears to be different so far as 
its connection with the action is concerned. Sthali 
pacati, for example, where s/ha/i is used as the 
direct active agent, is distinguished from stha/ya 
pacati where sthali is no longer karta but only 
an instrument of action (cooking). But as a 
matter of fact, sthali, as is conditioned by its 
essential aspect (sthaülitra), is one and knows no 
diversity at all. The second view is also unten- 
able, for if it were so (i.e., if only activities of 
things were Karakas), it would be unjustifiable 
to use the term A@raka with direct reference to 
things * (as we take vrksa to be an instance 
of Apadana-karaka in vrkgdt parnam patati). 


! स्वरूपमेदाभावादे कस्थाप्यपादानादि-नानासंज्ञा प्रस IP risista, 
3 अपादानादिकारकब्यपर्देशो नोपपदाते सर्वकारकाणां परस्परब्याबर्द कत्वाल्‌- 
Ibid, 


3 न दितौयः। वच्चादावपादान।दि-कारकव्यवहारविलोपापत्तेः— Parisigpa, 
Karaka. ; 


29 
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The third ' one is also open to criticism on the 
ground that Sakti can neither be taken as an 
attributive (vigesana), nor as an upaleksana 
(characteristic) with regard to things, the former 
giving rise to mere prolixity and the latter 
rendering the assumption of Sakti entirely 
futile. Having thus shown the untenable 
features of the above-mentioned standpoints, 
Gopinatha then puts forward his own views. 
Karaka,’ he holds, is the same as Sakti, which 
is supposed to have different forms; substance, 
etc., are to be understood as the substratum 
of such divergent Sakti, As to the application 
of the term kiraka toa thing like versa, etc.,. 
Gopinütha explicitly states that it is simply to : 
imply the non-difference between Sakti and 
the object possessing Sakti that things are 
popularly comprehended by Adrakas. 

He has further raised an important point. 
There is, strictly speaking, no such rigid principle 
as to restrict the use of certain Kārakas to 
particular things, because the subjective 
element, such as the intention of the speaker, 
appears to be a prominent factor that often 
regulates the use of Karakas. Thus one and the 
same thing, such as «si (sword) may be either 
used as kartü or karana, according as the 

* न ठतौय: । विकल्पासहत्वात p तथा हि शक्तिमतः कारकत्वे शक्तिविशेषणा- 
uqereu वा i—Parisiste, - 

^  wfw; कारकम्‌। fans भवन्ति शक्तायः। भिन्नानां शक्तौनामाधारों 


ट्रब्याइयः i—lbid. 
aw येन स्वरूपेण या या शक्षिरि वत्ते । तेन तेन स्वरुपेण संव शक्तिस्तु कारकम J 
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speaker intends to imply by the operation of the 
active agent or that of the instrumental (asischi- 
natti and asinà chinatti) with regard to the 
action (cutting). 

A-word is only needed to ascertain the 
precise number of Kdrakas. Hari has referred 
to six manifestations of Sakti corresponding 
to the six Karakas. Sakti is essentially one and 
indivisible. It is avidya@ or falsity that makes it 
look like different. The ultimate unity of Sakti ' 
is only cognisable on the disappearance of 
avidya. The whole world with all its diversities 
is only a materialised image of the infinite 
cit-§akti. Viewed from a transcendental 
standpoint, the so-called division of the world 
as external and internal has no real meaning. 
The word Karaka, as used in grammar, seems 
to be an underivable one (avyutpanna-sabda) * 
that is restricted to the neuter gender only. That 
Karakas are six in number requires no further 
explanation. But Gopinatha seems to have 
shown some ingenuity in pointing out the possi- 
bility of reducing this number to five and 
ultimately to two only. -Karalkas,® he suggests, 
may be divided into five classes, according as 


* अविद्राव्यवद्दारदशार्या gana प्रकाशते, अविद्याविलये त्वेकत्वेन प्रकाशते 
इति बोडब्यम्‌ :—Helárája, under the Vikyapadiya, Kar. 3. 39. 
° कारकशणब्दोःबमब्यत्पन्नों निमित्तपर्यायः amag सकलिङ्गय- Panji 
(Kal&pa) on the rule 22l (Karaka), 
* कारकं yaz ब्यग॒णक्रियाजातिखूुपरमेदात्‌ valauq: yaa fefad 
स्वशब्द्वाच्यं qea w—Pariéista, Karaka, 
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they are represented by substance, quality, action, 
class and the essential property. They may, 
again, fall under two categories, viz. svasabda- 
vacya and parasabda-vicya, as they are denoted 
by tbeir respective technical terms or by some 
other words. 

Of all Sadhanas, kartr-kavaka or the nomi- 
native case is taken up first, as one having direct 
connection with the action. Considering all those 
qualities that go to constitute a Karaka, kartr- 
karaka alone seems to be primarily connected 
with kriyd, and as such, is the kāraka par excel- 
lence. The aphorism of Panini defining kartr- 
karaka lays much stress on the independent 
character (svdtantrya) of kartr by virtue of 
which the agent is distinguished from the rest. 
Patanjali expressly takes the word svatantra as 
an equivalent of pradhana and explains such 
pradhanya with reference to the characteristic 
non-dependence of the agent on any accessories, 
so far as the performance of an action is concerned. 
It is to be particularly noticed ' that cases like 
Karana and Adhikarana are but auxiliaries that 
bring about the completion of the action under the 
direct operation of the subject. The agent, on the 
other hand, is not similarly subservient to those 
instruments of actions in the strict sense of 
the term. This is why kartā is called svatantra 
or self-dependent in opposition to the rest, that 


2 करणादीनां cp करशंविनियोगादेव स्वव्यापारे amar | Helürája on 
Nrkya., 3. 99. 
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are more or less paratantra or dependent on 
the agent.  Patanjali has referred to both 
svatantra and paratantra and rightly observes 
that the entire question of dependence and 
independence is practically based upon the in- 
tention of the speaker. Thus, as a matter of 
fact, one and the same object may be treated 
either as the limit of separation (avadhi, i.e., 
Apaidana) or as the agent of action (valahakat 
vidyotate and valahako vidyotate*). We 
now draw an example from common experience. 
Just as the representatives of a king" appear 
to be subordinate in the presence of their 
king, though they are independent for all 
practical purposes when they work in- 
dependently of the king in their respective 
spheres of activities, so sthali may be taken 
either as svatantra or paratantra according as it Is 
intended to be spoken of either as pradhüna or 
merely as an auxiliary in relation to the action. 
Vivaksa or the intention of the speaker being thus 
an important factor that determines the nature 
of a Karaka, we are allowed to use the word 
sthüli, for instance, as Karta, Karma, Karana, 
and Adhikarana. From what we have seen 
above, it is sufficiently clear that in view of the 
preponderance of rivaksd, the word svatantra 
in the rule svatantrah kartā should be taken as 


' सबंत्रवात्र amar wear च faafeaq—Mohabbisys, Vol. T, 
p. 325. 
" Mahbābhāşya, Vol. E. P. 325, 


* अलात्यादौनां राज्ञा सह समवाये TDI, व्यवाये स्वातन्वयम्‌--२०९:०, p. 
326. 
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implying vivaksita-svaiantrya, as opposed to the 
inherent or natural non-dependence. When the 
speaker, Bhattoji says,’ intends to transfer the 
usual operation of the agent to Karakas other 
than the agent, it is not unlikely that cases like 
Karana, and Adhikarana may be grammatically 
used as Karta having sv@tantrya in their respec- 
tive functions. How are we to understand the 
super-independence of Kartr ?* The answer is not 
farto seek, It is a matter of ordinary experience 
that even when all the requisites (fuel, utensils, 
water, fire. ete.) for cooking are brought to- 
gether, we are not practically allowed to say 
pacati, i.e., ‘cooking is going on,’ unless and 
until the cook-is at work. This is an indication 
that accessories of action, such as are represented 
by Karana and Adhikarana, etc., have to: depend 
on the agent so far as regards the completion of 
the action. Though there is no contention regard- 
ing the independence of the agent, we should 
not lose sight of the fact that cases like Karana, 
etc., have an independent aspect also, so far as 
their respective efficiency is concerned. Where- 
in, then, lies the superiority of the subject ?? The 


' यदा सौकर्यीतिश्रयं द्योतयितं wale कर्ब्यापारों न विवस्यते तदा कारकान्त- 
uua कढ संज्ञां लभन्ते स्वव्यापारे स्वतन्नत्वात्‌Siddhsnta Kaumudi, Bhásya 
७०-स्थ।/लौ पचतीति अधिकर'्म्य कठ त्वम्‌, काष्टानि पचन्तौति करणस्य कळ aq 
Mahbābhāşya, Vol. I, p. 325, and quaj करष्याधिकरणयो: कतृभावः 
Mahabh&¢ya. ह 

2 कथं पुनर्जायते कर्ता प्रधानमिति? यत्‌ सर्वेषु away सन्निहितेषु कर्ता 
प्रवईयिता wafa—Mababbasya, Vol. I., p. 326, 

` करणादौनामपि खव्यापारे स्वातन्त्रात्‌ कोऽतिशयः कतुः ?— Helárája. 


- + 


" 
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subject has certain special features or properties, 
as are clearly shown by Hari,’ which serve to 
distinguish it from other Kārakas. As an 
efficient cause of action by itself, the agent does 
not derive its specific funetion from any other 
accessories whatsoever, but renders such instru- 
ments only subservient to its operation, The so- 
called independence of cases like Karana and 
Adhikarana is only borrowed from that of the 
agent; the accessories are employed by the 
agent desirous of attaining the accomplishment of 
action, and their functions are liable to be 
stopped as soon as the agent ceases to work, 
The supreme independence * of the agent is also 
clear from the fact that the agent, like Karana, 
etc., cannot have a substitute without a change 
of action. Moreover, the agent is allowed to 
have its operation unimpaired even when no 
other instrument of action is sought for, but the 
reverse of the case is impossible, that is to 
say, Karana, etc., are not competent to accomplish 
the action independently of the agent. 
Helaraja * makes an important observation here. 
He says that the independence of the agent is 


+ प्रागन्यतः शक्तिलाभात्‌ न्यगृभावापादनादपि। — aawdrewefuena प्रहत्तौनां 
निवतंनात्‌ । अहष्टत्वात्‌ प्रतिनिधे: प्रविवेके च दर्थनात्‌। आर।दप्य पकारित्वे mne 
कर्त रुच्यते — Vakyapadiya, 3. 99-l00. 

> करणादीनां प्रतिनिधिरुक्तः। क्लः स॒ ना स्त Helár&ja and amg 
विशिष्यते mat । 

5 एतेन हैतुकलापेन कतः करग्ापेक्चया क्रियासिद्धौ विप्रक्तटोपकारकत्वे 5 पि- 
xar I प्राधात्यनियन्धनसु ते दरति तस्येव कळ संज्ञा नतु करपयादें: eit 
स्वतन्तस्यापौत्यर्थः— Helarije on the Vékyapadiya 3. 99.00. 
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so prominent that the instrumenta! or Karana, 
though more closely connected with the action 
than the agent itself, is not popularly designated 
as such. 

While independence (svatantrya) is explained 
with such a breadth of implication and the 
agent made a repository of so many properties, ' 
we can hardly preclude the apprehension as to 
how inanimate objects such as «gni and ratha 
in agnih dahati,  ratho gacchati, etc., can 
legitimately be taken as the agents.  Bhartrhari 
seems to have his answer ready. It does not 
necessarily follow, he says, that objects 
possessing those properties are only capable of 
being regarded as agents, but what is plausible 
from a grammatical point of view is that 
anything, whether animate or inanimate, 
may be used as the agent, only if such 
properties are verbally attributed to the 
object in question.” It is from the use of 
words that the agent is comprehended. It 
does not matter much if such grammatical 
agents are found to have no innate relation 
with those properties which are usually 
ascribed to them. Further, as a system of 
study entirely devoted to words and their 
popular signification, grammar does not care 
so much for strict adherence to reality or 


* yaoa fea: शब्दे नियमो न तु वस्तुनि। कर्तुधेर्मविबच्ञायां अब्दात्‌ कर्ता 
प्रकैयले u—Vàkyapad!ya, 8. I0l. 


? gay यस्यैते wat: प्रत्याव्यन्त स कर्ता--8०&:%]७- 
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agreement of thought with truth, but takes 
words and their meanings as they are popularly 
used. The real factor that accounts for such 
transference of properties to inanimate objects, 
is, as we have already pointed out, the desire of 
the speaker himself. As the independence of 
the agent is a matter of rivaksü, one and the 
same thing (as the soul) may be used, as in the 
example atmanamatmand hanti, either as the 
subject, the object, or the instrumental. Under 
the Varttika, atma-samyoge karmakartuh karma- 
darganat, Patafijali has clearly shown how one and 
the same soul may become both the subject and 
the object (@tmatmanam hanti) according to the 
desire of the speaker. The differentiation of the 
soul, as in such a case, is far from being real, but 
is only comprehended by different forms of the 
word (ütmàanam, ātmanā and ātmā). As there is 
hardly any contention regarding the unity of the 
soul, of course from the Vedanta standpoint, we 
are justified to raise the question what destroys 
the soul and what is really destroyed by the 
soul? Itis curious to note how Patanjali has 
advanced arguments in support of the duality of 
the soul. Self has, he holds, two distinct forms," 
namely, corporal soul ($ariratma) and intellectual 


* नतु वस्तुविषयतयां धमाणामेषां सन्भवोऽन्वेषणौयः। येनादेतनविषयेऽ 
fudefa नदौ वहतीत्यादौ च ate न स्थात्‌ |—Heléraja. 


° Of. aw wím न ुन्यते।—Gita. 


5 कः! पुनरात्मान हन्ति, को वात्मना इन्यते ? दावात्मानावन्तरात्मा श्री रात्मा च | 
—Mahübbhügya, Vol. II, p. 68. 
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soul (antarétm@); the corporal soul per- 
forms those actions whereby the intellectual soul 
enjoys either pleasure or pain and vice versa. 
Kaiyata's observation on this point:' difference 
of souls is here actually meant and not the 
agency and objectivity of one and the same soul. 
According to the Samkhya system, antaratman 
is the same as (anlahkarana) intellect, which is 
said to be active; the WNaiyayikas, on the 
contrary, take purusa to be antaratma@ on 
account of its being the active agent, unlike the 
purusa of the Samkhyaites. 

The instance azkuro jayate (a sprout is grow- 
ing) presents another difficulty. There is much 
controversy regarding the question whether it is 
really existent (sat) or non-existent (asa!) that 
comes into being. This question, as is well 
known, embodies the first philosophical enquiry * 
about the genesis of the universe that had early 
engaged the attention of the Vedic Rsis in the 

- remotest period of the intellectual history of 
man kind. 

- The reference is to the well-known 

Sat-vada and Asat-vada. “According to the 

| Sat-vüdins, it is sat or something having 

— existence that is produced (sadeva jayate) ; the 

oi Asat-vüdins hold, on the contrary, that it is asat 


i. nu ! aga एवात्रात्ममेदो न cima कामंत्वं करत्वं. च । सांख्यपच्ञे अन्त:करण 
O aau तस्येव wee! पुरुषस्य।कत्त्वात्‌। नेयायिकादौनां मते तु gue 
eT agag स एबान्तरात्मेति faufera: i—Kaiyata on the Bhigya. fy 
— ^» सदा इदमय आसोत्‌, असदा इदमय आसौत्‌ |--(०/. Násadiya Sākta) 
d NE nigad, 2. 7. à | 
Tyi 
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that comes into existence. A thing seems to be 
non-existent before it is actually produced. This 
kind of non-existence is called pragabhava by the 
Naiyüyikas. Again, what is sat is not liable to 
destruction, and it is equally true that nothing 
comes out of nothing.’ Sat is one of the three 
aspects with which Brahman is usually conceived 
by the Vedantins. Asat or abhàva? is also main- 
tained to be the ultimate cause or final principle 
by a section of the Buddhist philosophers. 

The sprout is found to have no existence 
before it grows;* and it is not therefore 
strictly correct to assume a non-existent thing 
as the agent of the verb jayate. To get rid of 
this difficulty we should either explain the pro- 
duction of the sprout on the assumption of 
existence however unreal, or depend entirely on 
the desire of the speaker as what accounts for 
such transference of existence. Moreover, the 
word ‘sprout’ is used in like instances by the 
speaker, as if the sprout were already existent. 
The order in which the six bhavavikdras have 
been arranged by Varsyayani evidently shows 
that asti presupposes jāyate, i.e., a thing cannot 
be said to be existent before it is produced. But 
it does not strictly represent 8 correct view. 


* नासतो विद्यते भावी नाभावो विद्यते सतः Gita, 2. 6. 
५ अभावाड़ाबोत्पत्ति्ानपरूद प्रादुर्भावात्‌ j—Nydya Sūtra, 4. l, M. 
suani जायत इति कस्वचिद्दरनम्‌ —Nyäya-vārttika. 
' त्पत्तेः mana बुद्धावस्थानिब्धन: । अविशिष्टः arta कर्ता भबति 
maa: i—Vakyapadiya, 3. I03. 
+ न uasa Durga, under Nirukta, p. 45. 
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solution sugzested by the erammarians refers 
more to the use of words than to the actual 
state of things. The grammarians ' have repeat- 
edly drawn our attention to the fact that they 
unhesitatingly take the meaning usually denoted 
by a word as its real signification and do not 
insist upon the material validity of such 
meanings, Here the science of grammar bears 
close comparison with the deductive logie which, 
as we know, is more or less concerned with the 
formal side of the proposition (as opposed to 
the material truth). An expression like golden 
mountain, though the material existence of what 
it denotes is really questionable, does not practi- 
cally lie beyond the seope of the deductive logic. 

Bhartrhari seems to have approached this 
question from a different point of view. It is 
shown with reference to the Vrttacarya how the 
cause is changed into the effect and is said to be 
jayate in the shape of karya. He seeks to 88- 
tablish the non-difference ° between the cause and 
the effect as well as between prakrfi and vikrte 
(substance and its modification). This is another 
problem of much philosophical importance to 
decide whether it is the cause or the effect that 
is to be considered as sa/. Some hold, as the 


' व्याकरणे fe werafsa:—Helaraja. 

° कारणं कार्यभावेन यदा वा ब्यवलिष्ठते। कार्यशब्दं तदा लब्धा कार्येत्वेनाथ 
आयते ॥ Vákyapadiya, 3. I04. Helürája has the following :--पयरि णा स- 
दर्शने त्वमेदपच इदं waa! । कार्यकारगायो: प्रक्ततिविकाररूपतया चोरं दि सम्पद्मते, 
बोजमङ्करो जायते Wwe ब्य ब हार! टै क म्या प्य ब म्थातुर व स्था वि शेषस््ी क र णमा तें 


saeua | 
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Naiyayikas, the cause to be sat and look upon the 
effect as essentially different from it (asat). The 
Samkhyaites take the effect to be real (sat), i.e., 
as what represents the cause only in a changed 
form. According to this view, kārana and 
kārya are the same as prakrti and vikrti. In 
contradiction with the view that an effect is 
virtually different from its cause, Hari maintains 
identity between Ekarya and karama and prakrti 
and vikrti on the ground of such instances as 
€ milk is turned into butter, ^ and ‘the seed is 
transformed into a sprout' in order to show that 
the cause and the effect are not distinct entities, 
but represent only different phases of one and 
the same object. In accordance with this stand- 
point, the expression ‘a sprout is growing" 
should necessarily imply that the cause which 
has existence is what gets transformed (in 
the form of kdrya) at a later time. This 
explanation seems to be based on the so-called 
parinama-vüda as expounded by the Samkhyaites, 

Referring to the difference of the cause and 
the effect,’  Bhartrhari has attempted to show 
how azkura may be viewed as the agent. It is 
an indisputable fact that the sprout, as an indivi- 
dual (vyakti), cannot be supposed to have 
existence before it is produced ; but it is equally 
true, we must admit, that the sprout, 


'  कार्यकारयायोभदवार्दे<पि बास्तवेन «qe afra ante |\—Helaraja. 
विभक्तियोनिं aq wile cm wen प्रवतेते। स्वा जातिब्यक्षिरुपेण तस्यापि 
sqafawa u—Vakyapadiya, 06, and ज।तिरुपेंण कतै ei व्यक्तिषपेण अन्यत्वमिति i 


7 —HoelarSjo. 
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viewed as a class, is comprehended to have 
perpetual existence (cf. the Nyaya conception 
of class as an eternal entity). What we 
learn from Bhartrhari and Helaraja regarding 
this point is that the sprout (a sprout is growing) 
appears to be the agent when taken as a class, 
and that it is said to be a product when it is 
viewed as an individual. The agent and the 
object that grows are, according to this inter- 
pretation, not different from each other, the 
former representing a class, and the latter 
representing an individual. The seed develops 
into a sprout or assumes a formal change in the 
shape of an effect. Moreover, the class and the 
individual being mutually dependent, we are 
not justified in taking one as distinct from the 
other. 

The discussion on such a nice point does not, 
however, end here, but has practically given 
rise to a far more complicated question. It is 
really difficult to say whether prakrti or 
vikrti should be taken as the agent of produc- 
tion, because there is no consensus of opinions 
with regard to this problem. A careful examina- 
tion of facts,’ it must be remembered, goes to 
show that both the cause and the effect might 
be treated as the agent according to the nature 
of rivaksü, In an instance like * milk is turned 


` प्रकति-विक्षत्तिजिघयपर्धायत: maed कार कारणयोः प्रयोगनेर्देन | 
— Helirija. 


विकारो sera; कर्ता प्रक्तिरवति dna । भिद्यते प्रतिपत्तृणां दशेनं faw- 
ain; \—Vakyapadiya, 3. us. 
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into curd’ (ksiram dadhi sampadyate) we find that 
the relation in which prairti stands to vikrti is 
one of co-inherence  (samanadhikaranya) An 
expression like bijamankuro jayate is sanctioned 
only to show the non-diflerence between karana 
and ka@rya or prakrti and vikrti. <A sprout is 
not materially different from the seed where- 
from it grows; it is only an aspect of the seed 
or development from a crude form into a bulky 
one. Añkuro jayate, therefore, means that 
the cause (seed) which is sat gets a new life 
(janman) or reveals itself in the form of a sprout. 
Now there arises a doubt as to which of 
them is predominant in relation to the other. It 
is necessary to find out the dominant one, as it is 
dominant or pradhdna alone that is to be 
regarded as the agent in connection with the 
verbal form. There are practically two different 
views, namely, one supporting the agency or 
kartrtva in favour of vikrti, and the other uphold- 
ing the agency of prakrti. Vikrti' comes to be 
regarded as the agent, when there is absence of 
co-inherence and the words denoting prakrti and 
vikrti are found to have different case-endings 
(as in bijat ankuro jayate). The rule janikartuh 
prakrtih, Pin. L.A. 30, which undoubtedly 
ascribes the agency to vikrti, may be explained 
here to show not only the formal but also 
the material difference between prakrti and 


. झेदवितचायां तु जेनिकर्ट; प्रक्रतिरित्यपादानपञ्चम्येबाच कारकविभक्तिः | 
अमेदविवचायां तु Saal अवकाशः... विकारस्य कतेत्वाबसाथ ‘—Helaraja. 


al 
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vikara. The agency of vikara is also clearly 
pointed out by such expression as mitraya 
sampadyate yavügüuh, i.e., mutram jayate. What is 
deducible from these popular instances of 
grammar‘ is that vikāra is directly connected 
with the action, and, consequently, treated as 
the agent; and that prakrti has only indirect 
connection with the action and is generally used 
in the ablative case in order to prominently bring 
out its difference from vikāra. The expression ? 
suvarnapindah kundale bharatah, where the 
number of the verbal form agrees with that of 
vikāra, serves to strengthen the view that vikāra 
alone should be used as the agent. But examples 
are not, however, wanting to show also the agency 
of prakrti. The expressions  senghibhavanti 
Brahmanüh and atvam tvam sampadyate clearly 
indicate how prakrti is used as the subject. Now 
it is almost clear that both prakrti and 
vikara are entitled to be regarded as the subject, 
according to the nature of the exam ples.” 

The discussion on K@rakas in general, and 
kartr-karaka in particular, will be hardly com- 
plete and exhaustive without an adequate 
reference to the logical method of interpretation. 
The Naiyayikas, specially the followers of the 
Navya-nyáya, such as Jagadisa and Gadadhara, 
have supplemented the study of grammar ina 


l यवागूम॑त्रं जाथते--प्रकतेरव fam enm क्रियासमन्बयों न साचात्‌ | 

- HelGraja. 
^ MahSbbasya, 7. I. I, Vol. I, p, 7. 
, yakyapadiys, Kürikàás, 8. 4-46. 
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large measure ; they have dealt with the problems 
of grammar in their characteristic fashion with 
the result that niceties of an incomprehensible 
nature were sometimes allowed to mar the 
perspicuity of the subject to such a degree that 
the study of grammar ultimately passed 
through a completely different channel at their 
hands. 

To do full justice to their labour, it must be said, 
however, that they have practically given, as it 
were, the finishing touch to the interpretation of 
certain problems of grammar and have undoub- 
tedly shown a new line of thinking and approach- 
ing a problem. The advent of the Navya-nyaya, 
with its characteristic tendency to abstrusities and 
a peculiar stock of technical terms, opened the 
portal of a new realm of thought which has 
more or less influenced all later philosophical 
speculations. ‘This influence, as is quite evident, 
is nowhere so prominent, asin the case of later 
commentaries on philosophical treatises and 
grammar. The last phase of grammatical 
literature, both in language and mode of inter- 
pretation, seems to have been moulded by this 
process of thinking. Such well-known gram- 
marians, as Nagesa,  Bhatto]i, Kondabhatta, 
Durgasimha, Gopinatha, Susena and others, 
are supposed to have been thoroughly acquainted 
with the Navya-nyàya line of arguments. 

As the logical method of definition is free from 
all defects and scientifically accurate, the gram- 
marians have conveniently followed it in forming 








>» 
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the definitions of grammatical categories and 
concepts with the obvious object of getting rid of 
the so-called ativyāpti and avyāpti. How far the 
grammarians have assimilated and absorbed this 
particular process of thinking and the line of 
arguments is borne testimony to by the fact 


that if any modern grammarian is asked to 


give an accurate definition of Karma-karaka, 
he would not possibly say karturipsitatamam 
karma or yat kriyate tat karma, but would eive 
his answer in the strictly logical form, ie, kriya- 
janya-phala-salitcam karmeatvam and so on. Jaga- 
disa's SabdaSaktiprakasika and Gadadhara’s 
Vyutpattivida are two inportant works that 
give us purely logical interpretation of the 
grammatical problems; Durga and Susena (two 
well-known commentators on the Katantra 
system) have also dealt with the problems of 
grammar from a strietly logical point of view. 
The logical definition of kartrtva ' is kriyā- 
Srayatvam kartrtvam, i.e., the agent is the 
substratum of action. This is based on the 
assumption that the action is generally denoted 
by the root, and the idea of a substratum follows 
from the suffix /ip. As this definition is likely 
to prove the agency of time also which is the 
final substratum of the world (kalo hi jagada- 
dharah), Susena* has made some improvement 


' प्राधान्येन ngarama Durga (Kalāpa-Tikā) and चातपाक्त- 
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oy adding pradhanyena to the aforesaid defini- 
tion. The state of being a substratum of action 
is not a correct definition from a grammatical 
point of view. If so, the objective case, affected 
as itis by the action, may also be treated as 
karta. Vhe definition finally suggested by 
Susena is as follows: pradhdnyena dhatucacya- 
vyaparavativam (karla is the main substratum 
of action as is denoted by a root). 

To show an instance how the logical process 
of arguments has its application in grammar, 
we give below the summary of a discussion on 
the definition of Aartr-kiraka. There arises 
some difficulty with regard to the definition of 
kartr(va as given by Sarvavarman (yah karoti 
sa kartā, Kalüpa. 220), because this rule is 
not, strictly speaking, applicable to such 
instances as ghato bhavati, etc. (the pot does not 


do anything but is simply brought into existence 


by the agency of the potter). The logical 
definition is not even sufficient to solve this 
anomaly,inasmuch as the adjunct kriydsrayalvam 


is equally applicable to Aartr and <Adhikarana.” 


It is, therefore, necessary to add the expression 
saksat sambandhena (by direct association) to the 
above definition in order to differentiate Aarfr- 
karaka from Adhikarana. The reason is that both 
the agent and Adhikarana are used as the substra- 
tum of the action (kriyagraya), the difference lies 
in the fact Mat the subject is directly or primari- 
ly connected with the action, while Adhikarana 
has only indirect association with the action 
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(through the operation of the agent). But the 
train of arguments and counter-arguments does 
not end here. The additions of saksat samban- 
dhena is not, however, sufficient to make the 
point clear, because in an instance like gale 
baddhva gaurniyate, the locative is found to have 
been the direct substratum of action (binding), 
Now it is necessary to make further addition to 
the definition (ananya-prayojyatva) for the 
purpose of eliminating both ativyapti and 
acyapti. The special characteristic,’ which serves 
to distinguish the subject from the cognate 
cases, like Karana and Adhikarana, is the 
super-independence * of the agent, i.e., the agent 
is capable of aecomplishing the action without 
depending on the so-called accessories.” The 
agent presents itself in three forms, namely, 
Suddha, prayojaka or hetu, and karmakarta. 

Both Karana and Adhikarana are intimately 
related to the agent; they help the agent in 
the accomplishment of the action. In 
accordance with the definition of Panini, 
Karana is held to be the most important or 
indispensable of all accessories that help the 
agent in bringing about a completion of the 
action. 


. wal त्वनन्धप्रयोज्य; aaa इत्यच्यते... फलकामो हि कर्ता करषणादौनुपाजयते 
तथा च qa शक्तिसमान्‌ स्वतन्त्रः, करयादौनां तु कतृविनियोगादेव स्वातत्त्रभ- 
Heléraja, 

> कारकचक्रब्यापारप्रतिबख कौमृतव्यापाराभाववत्तं खतसत्वभिति —Kavi- 
raja (Kalapa). _ 

5 waned च कारकान्तरानधौनत्वं सति कारकत्वम्‌ lbid. 
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Patanjali in his characteristic fashion 
has anticipated certain objections against the 
desirability of retaining the suffix famap after 
the word sadhvka in sadhakatamam karanam. 
If Karana is said to be, Patanjali argues, merely 
an accessory and not the most important one, 
the undesirable consequence will be that all 
Kürakas, by virtue of their direct or indirect 
association with the action, will be entitled to 
receive the designation of Karana.’ It needs 
hardly be pointed out that all Karakas, as the 
very term implies, are practically so many 
accessories  (sadhakas) with reference to the 
accomplishment of the action, The use of famap 
(superlative degree) is not therefore meaning- 
less, because it serves to differentiate Karana 
from other Karakas. Again, it may be further 
argued that the sense usually conveyed by the 
suffix (atisayya). i.e., excessiveness, is also com- 
prehensible even in the absence of that word. 
We can justify this point of view by an illustra- 
tion drawn from popular experience. As, for 
instance, when one says ‘a daughter should 
be given in marriage to a handsome person,’ 
what we necessarily understand is that the 
person spoken of should be * perfectly 
handsome’ (abhirapatama), though the word 
denoting excess or super-excellence is not expli- 
citly mentioned. Similarly, the word saédhaka 


' gii कारकाणां करणयासंज्ञा प्रसज्येत aod gatio fe reso 
साचकालि— Mahbabhasys, under the rule Pag., l, 4. 42. 


५ अभिर्पाय कन्या £a... . तचाभिरुपतमाथेति गम्यते--४?ै४. 
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might be alone sufficient to denote as much 
meaning as is usually expressed by sadhukatama. 
Now what follows from this discussion is that 
the suffix famap is redundant. The rule sadhaka- 
tamem karanam might be reduced to sádhakasm 
karanam without any alteration of the meaning 
But it cannot be denied that Panini had some 
particular object in view so far as the use of 
this suffix is concerned. What Panini' likes 
to indicate by the use of famap is that the 
suffixes (denoting degrees of excellence) tarap 
and tamap should have no application in the rules 
defining Aa@raka-samjias, or, in other words, the 
Paribhasa (gauna-mukhyayormukhye karyasam- 
pratyayah) should have its application restricted 
to this rule and not toany other rules belonging 
to the section of Karaka, This is why the 
grammarians do not insist upon «pàya or physi- 
cal separation alone (according to the strict 
interpretation of the rule), but also acknowledge 
the validity of intellectual separation (budcdhi- 
krtapa@ya) in the determination of Apadana.’ 


Similarly, the rule adharo dhikaranam is not only | 
applicable to filesu tailam, but comprises such 
instances also where the entire substratum is 


not pervaded by the thing inherent." 


- * सांकास्वकेब्य: पाटलौपुवका अभिरुपतरा; 
» गङ्गायं घोषः, कूपे apaq | 





tle Is 4. 42, 
m i l. 4. <a e P Ws canit s 
" — ae — 


— 
' कारकसंज्ञायां तर-तमयोगो न भवतीत्यचापि few «afa ·Mababhaeys. 3 y». 
under the rule Pan., 2. 4. 49 £* = pe À " e 


wm We आधारात्मा व्याप्ती भवति। AAB स्थात्‌ fairs तेलं द्रि | 
सर्पिरिति । गङ्गाया गावः, कृपे गगैकलमित्यव न — — ite 


| 
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Wherein lies the superiority or relative 
importance of Karana? ‘Those that help the 
agent in the accomplishment of the action are 
grammatically called uwpakdraka; of all such 
upakarakas, Karana is decidedly the most indis- 
pensable accessory ' that comes in close contact 
with the agent (sannipatyopakart) in course 
of operation. ‘The relative superiority of Karana 
is mainly due to the fact, says Bhartrhari,’ 
that the accomplishment of the action actually 
takes place immediately after the operation of 
Karana. The part played by vivaksa or the 
desire of the speaker in the use and determina- 
tion of Karakas in general has already been 
referred to. Bhartrhari* emphatically lays 
down with special reference to the Instrumental 
case that it is not possible to say (with regard 
to a thing) that this is always Karana and this 
is not, as if it were fixed by the rules of 
grammar. It is the desire of the speaker that 
practically accounts for the use; as, for instance, 
one and the same thing (as sthalr) might be 
used both as the substratum (sfhalyant pacati), 
and as the instrumental (s/há/ya pacati) accord- 
ing to the desire of the speaker. 


` यदापि क्रियासिद्धौ wef साथनानि ब्याम्रियन्ते तथापि यत्‌ प्रकरोपकारक- 


week faaferd aga करण मित्यये: i 

° fav परिनिव्यत्तिर्यद्यापारादनन्तरम्‌ Gawa यदा तब करयात्वं 
तदा स्मृतम्‌ i—Viikyapadfya, 3. 89. 

१ अस्तृतश्तदनिर्देश्यं न fe aq ब्यवस्थितम्‌। स्थाल्या पच्यत इत्येषा विवक्षा 
2 यतः || —Vakyapadiya, 3. 90. 


32 i 
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In accordance with the definition as suggested 
by the Naiyāyikas, Karana is the same as K Garand 
(vyaparavat küranam karanam) only with this 
difference that karana is closely associated with 
the action, 7.e., cause, when it is actually in ope- 
ration to bring about the accomplishment of the 
action, is what is called karana in grammar. 
Gadadhara maintains that the words sarér- 
vyaparüdhinatvra should be added to the above 
definition (ryaparavat karanam karanam) so as 
to clearly indicate the subserviency of Karana 
to the agent. An accessory (as Aarana), as we 
find, cannot accomplish the action unless and 
until it is set to work by the agent (kartr- 
viniyega). This being the actual state of 
things, one may possibly bring forward the 
argument that it is more plausible to attribute 
the adjunct sadhakatama to the agent itself 
in preference to Karana.’  Bhartrhari * meets 
this objection by saying that the primary func- 
tion of the agent is to employ the accessories 
to operation ? which, thus engaged, immediately 
accomplish the action. This is to show how 
Karana comes between the agent and the action, 
and, consequently, has greater proximity to the 
operation than the azent itself. 


` कर्तविनियोगोत्तरकाले साधनानां प्रहत्तेस्तदपेचया sata साधकतमत्वं 


erfufa—H-láràája. 


? emasa प्रयोक्तारसारादेबोपकुवले। करणेन fe सवेषां व्यापारो 


व्यवधीयते u—Vàakyspadiya, 3. 98. 
* विनियोगी हि कठुब्यापार: | 
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Now it is sufficiently clear why Karana is said 
to be sidhakatama in relation to other accessories. 
Bhartrhari has again alluded to the prepon- 
derance of vivaks@ and the difference between 
the agent and Karana by referring to the 
example asischinatti (where the function of 
the agent has been attributed to the instrumental, 
viz., sword, with a view to indicate the indepen- 
dent activity or excessive power for accom- 
plishing the action on the part of Karana). In 
the above example, it should be noted,’ the 
sharpness of the sword comes to be regarded 
as Karana when the sword itself is used as 
the agent. 

Though apparently synonymous, hetu and 
Karana are, however, distinguished* by the 
grammarians, the criterion of such difference 
being ‘the invariable association with the action’ 
on the part of Karana. ‘The first and foremost 
thing necessary for a Karaka is to have close 
relation with the action. Hetu generally gives 
the idea of a substance and has practically no 
invariable connection with the action. Bhattoji®* 
has clearly elucidated this distinction. <A 
substance unconnected with action is called 
hetu, but Karana, as a form of Karaka, is 


* अस्यादौनां त॒ wae तैक्षायादि करणां fag:— Vakyapadiya, 3. 94. 
^ ड्रब्यादिविषयों wq: कारकं नियतक्रियम--२०४४. 


s द्ब्यादिसाधारणं शिव्यौपारसाघारणां च हेतुत्वम | 
करणत्वं तु क्रियामावजिषयं ब्यापारनियर्त च y—Bbattoj under the rule 
Pip, 2. 3. 23. 
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necessarily found to have connection with the 
action. letu, to speak the truth, is the cause 
(samavayikarana) pure and simple, and continues 
to be soaslong as it does not come in close 
touch with the action, but the moment it does 
so, it ceases to be a hetu and becomes a Karana. 
The  Naiyüyikas have agreement with the 
grammarians on this point. Gadadhara takes 
dhanena kulam, vidyaya yasah, ete., as instances 
of hetu, since dhana and vidya have no direct 
association with the action  (Kriyayogabhacat). 
Jagadisa has, however, taken a slightly different 
view. He insists that even the third  case- 
ending in dandena ghatah is really indicative 
of Karana, though dandena is not grammatically 
regarded to be a Aadraka as such,’ obviously 
for the absence of relation with the action. On 
the ground of having close proximity with the 
action, Karana is virtually the same as cause 
(janaka). 

Under the rule hefvarthe, Durgasimha has 
clearly shown what is meant by Řetu in an 
instance like annena vasati, So far as the popular 
usage is concerned, Durga maintains, a thing, 
though not actually connected with an action 
that leads to the final result, is called hetu simply 
on account of its having capacity for the accom- 
plishment of action (phalamanispadayannapi 
kriyayogyataya  heturucyate). Hetu is of 


+ gga घट इत्यत्रापि adah, करणत्वं, परन्तु तन्न कारकं क्रियानन्वयित्वात्‌ i 
— Babdafaktiprakááika under Kar. 7l. 
> करयागब्देस्तं व्यापार प्रत्यासत््य। जनकस्य बाचकः-—-Sabdagaktiprakiagika, 
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various kinds, One that intimately connects 
itself with the accomplishment of the action is 
termed Karana. Susena has referred to 
two-fold hetu—grammatieal as well as 
popular. The nominative case of a verb used 
in à causal form (as ka@rayati) is an instance, 
of grammatical ketu (karayati yah sa hetu$ca— 
Kaldpa). A hetu, in its popular sense, is an 
object that is capable of performing the action 
favourable to the result (phelasadhanayogya- 
padartha). Hetu means capacity and not 
actual connection with kriyā. 

Adhikarana is the substratum of action. 
What is popularly known as ādđhāra or sub- 
stratum of action istechnically called Adhikarana 
in grammar. There is, however, some differ- 
ence between the popular and grammatical 
conception of Adhikarana. According to the 
popular usage, substance, quality and action 
are all comprehended by Adhikarana; but 
in grammar the word is often used in a 
specific sense, t.e., Adhikarane is said to be an 
accessory (that indirectly helps the accomplish- 
ment of the action) that forms the substratum 
of action only indirectly. Bhartrhari lays much 
stress on the dependence of Adhikarana upon 
both the agent and the object and defines 
Adhikarana* as an upakaraka or accessory 
that becomes the substratum of action only 


` लोकेऽधिकरशमबिशेषेया द्रव्यग॒ण क्रिया विषयम eda —Heláraja. 
* कतेकमब्यवहितामसाचाद घारयत्‌ क्रियाम्‌। sagaq क्रियासिद्ञों mi- 
इरधिकरणा waq lü— Vakyapadiya. 
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through the intervention of the agent or the 
object, and serves, though indirectly, to ac- 
complish the action. 

We actually find that the effort or the action 
principally inheres in the agent and partially in 
the object; consequently they form the real sub- 
stratum of action in the strict sense of the term. 
This is why Bhartrhari ' has used the expression 
‘through the medium of the agent and the 
object, and has thus made it sufficiently 
clear that Adhikarana is only indirectly related 
to the action. Intimately related to adhara is 
üdheya or what inheres in the substratum. ‘The 
relation in which the inherent stands to the 
substratum is manifold, such as conjunction, 
inherence and so on. But Gadadhara * has here 
raised his voice of objection so far as *'con- 
junction’ is concerned. He argues in the follow- 
ing strain :—the relation between ddhara and 
adheya cannot be one of conjunction (samyoga), 
for, if it were so, there would be no criterion 
to distinguish the one from the other, that is 
to say, üdheya * also might be treated as 
adhüra, as the very idea of conjunction 
comprehends two things (samyogasya dvisthatvat). 

Patafijali has divided Adhikarana into three 
classes, namely, cvyapaka, aupaslesika, and 
vaigayika. Of these, vyapaka is the principal 


' कर्तकमब्यवष्धिताम-क्रिया wale कर्मणि arafaws—Helárája. 
Vükyapadlya, 3. . अधिक र णाधिकार: । 

° आ्राचारायेयभावद्य न uníaequeprqquevyutpattiviüda, 

^ कुण्ड्यादिसंयोगिनो वदरादेरपि कग्छय।धारताप्र घब़्गत्‌- bid. 


L 
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form of Adhikarana. An expression like /Zilesu 
tailam constitutes an example of vyapaka. 
The special feature of this class of Adhikarana is 
not only that the inherent (@dheya) and the sub- 
stratum are related to eaeh other by co-inherence 
(samavaya), but also that the entire space of 
the substratum is pervaded by the inherent. 
* Devadatta is sitting on a mat’ is an instance 
of  «upaslesika, because here the agent sits 
only on a part of the mat and does not occupy 
the whole space. Here the relation between 
the inherent and the substratum is one of simple 
conjunction. VYaisayika is expressed by such 
example as mokse  iechüs(i (there is a desire 
for salvation). Helaraja has cited khe sakuna- 
yah as an instance of vaisayika, and observes 
that it does not strictly come under aupaslesika, 
because the sky being one and indivisible cannot 
possibly have any parts. The so-called 
division of Adhikarana as samipike denoting 
proximity does not really form an additional 
class. Helarija has explained the sentence 
Gangayam ghosah as an instance of aupaslesika 
that indicates the residence of ghosa in certain 
parts of the bank having close proximity with 
the current of the river. 

Adhikarana is generally denoted in grammar 
by the seventh case-ending. Both Jagadisa 
and  Gadàdhara' hold that saptami indicates 
adheyatva (as is implied by the Adhikarana) or 


` शअाधारसप्तस्या WISZRIRU—V yutpattivüda. 
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the state of being the inherent.’ Sapfami has more 
than one meaning in grammar. In an instance 
of bhave saplami, the seventh case-termination 
precisely signifies ‘contemporaneousness of 
action ' (s«makalinatva); in carmani dvipinam 
hanti, saplami denotes nimittatva or ‘the state 
of being the cause” and so on. ‘There is, 
however, some inconsistency with regard to such 
examples as vinayam $abdah and karne sabdah, 
etc., because there is no verbal form so as to 
clearly give the idea of a Karaka. Gadadhara 
rightly observes that in cases like these, where the 
verbal forms denoting an action are not explicitly 
used, we are forced to understand such verbs as 
bhavati, etc., in order to explain the Karaka- 
ribhakti. But the grammarians also seem to 
have the same answer, as they have taken recourse 
to the dietum? according to which a_ verb, 
though not. expressly mentioned but only 
understood, is even said to be competent to 
account for the case-ending. 

From a grammatical point of view, Karakas 
are denoted by sup. A question is, however, 
raised by Bhartrhari,* if viðhaktis have any signi- 
fication of their own so as to indicate the nature 


! «que सप्तस्यानभाब्यते -—Vyutpattivàda. 

° gy कारकतानिजाहाय भवतौब्यध्याहाब: | ज ब च्छे द ता विडे घो ऽप्याध र स म्य थे: । 
—Vyutpattividn, 

5 गम्यमानापि क्रिया कारकविभक्ती प्रयोजिका | 

« इच्षादाधान्वयस्तस्मादिभत्तयर्योऽन्य इष्यते |— \/ ४८३१०१४३०, Kar. 3. 43. 


A * 


— 
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of Kdrakas. The meaning 'is expressed by 
a word taken as a whole and not as a composite 
of two parts, i.e. Prakrti and  Pratyaya, 
Attention has already been drawn to the fact 
that the meaning of Prakrti, as in erkse and 
vrksena, remains the same, while the sense usu- 
ally denoted by the case-endings, t.e., substratum 
and instrumentality, only seems to be different. 
But the decision of the grammarians is of a 
peculiar nature. Since they hold that the meaning 
is expressed by a word as an indivisible whole 
(akhanda), the grammarians have given their 
verdict in support of the unreality of pratya- 
yartha, as distinct from prakrtyartha. It is, 
however, contrary to the usual principle of 
grammar, because we find that the meaning of 
a Pratyaya is related to that of a Pratipadika 
in order to determine the nature of a JXKaüraka, 
What is, therefore, plausible is that the meaning 
of Pratyayas, as distinguished from those of 
Pratipadikas, is a fact that can hardly be denied, 
As the whole discussion on Adrakas depends 
on the assumption of meanings on the part of 
the case-endings, the meaning of each vibhakti 
has been specifically shown by the grammarians. 

Panini defines Karman as what is sought to 
be obtained by the agent as the most desirable 


` अभदेऽपि प्रत्यस्य st हत्तायेत्यादों विभक्ता्यस्व साधनलक्षणस्व afata: | 
तथा aa च विभक्तार्थस्यासत्यलम। येन प्रातिपद्िकायऽश्याल्ये अनुगमो weed 
मन्यामहैऽस्ति कथिद्ातिरिक्त: प्रत्यवायंसूलो इनपक़बनौय: साधनलचणशक्तिशब्द्‌- 
araiisa sia साधन सिद्धि! ॥— Helirijs under tbe Vákyapadiya, Kär. 3. 43. 


33 
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thing According to the logical conception 
Karman forms the substratum of the result as 
is produced by the action (Rs iyajanyaphalasa- 
litvam). As it is not always the most desirable 
thing alone that the agent likes to obtain, 
Panini had to frame another rule (Pan., 2.4 50) 
to make provision for such cases as visam 
bhunkte, where an undesirable thine like poison 
is even used as the object But Patanjali 
thinks that this rule might be done away with 
as the preceding rule is capable of being inter- 
preted in such a way as to apply to all these 
instances. His arguments stand on the follow- 
ing facts:' sometimes swallowing of poison 
also happens to be desirable on the part of a 
certain man. It is not unlikely that a man 
suffering from various kinds of distress (as 
poverty, bereavement, etc.) may be compelled 
to take to poison as a desideratum or relief; 
the swallowing of poison is as desirable to him 
as other eatables,  Patanjali has finally arrived 
at the conclusion that the negative particle * 
anipsita does not indicate simply the opposite, 
viz., undesirable, but denotes anything other 
than the desirable. 

In the Katantra system, Karman is defined 
as what is done by the agent (yat kriyate tat 


' विषभक्षणामपति कस्यचिदीकितं erp) कथम्‌ ? se vu मनुष्यों द: खात्ता 
भवति सोऽन्यान eraraqiamea विषभचणमेब ब्यायो मन्धते i—Mabibbigys 
under the rule Pāņp., L. 4. 50 


^ पर्युदासोऽयं यदन्यदीत्सितात्तदनौष्तितम्‌ ।-- ४४४, 
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karma), and neither Sarvavarman nor Durga 
has spoken of such divisions of Karma» as 
desirable and undesirable. Susena has made 
some important observations in connection with 
the interpretation of Karman. Following the 
met hod of the Naiyayikas, he defines Karman as 
forming the substratum of the fruit produced 
by the action (kriyajanyaphalabhagitvam). A 
careful examination of examples will, however, 
show that this definition is only a tentative one, 
and is not absolutely free from defects (ativyāpti). 
According' to the strict wording of the 
definition, the extent of the objective case would 
be so wide as to comprise even the agent, for,in an 
instance like * Devadatta is going to the village,’ 
we find that the fruit of the action, t.e., conjunc- 
tion, does not accrue only to the object (village), 
but goes to the subject also as equally 
partaking of the fruit. It is, then, necessary to 
make further addition to the definition so as to 
render it applicable exclusively to the object. * 
The additional words parasamavetatva would 
serve to distinguish the object from the agent 
in this respect that the former is the recipient 
of the fruit of the action that relates to others, 
viz., the agent (that is to say, the action is first 
brought into existence by the agent, the fruit 


* यामं गच्छति दैवदत्त इत्यादी गतिक्रियाजन्यसंयोगरूपफलभागित्वात्‌ वथा 
यामस्य कत्वं तथा कर्तरपि स्यात्‌ । इति चैत्‌ परसमवेतक्रियाजन्यफलभागित्वमिति 
qa: \—Kavirfija (Karaka) on 29, 


2 परसमवेतक्रियाजन्यफलभागित्व॑ कत्वमिति Ibid, 
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whereof next accrues to the object). This is, 
however, not sufficient to preclude possible 
vagueness and misinterpretation, for, if the word 
para in parasamaveta is taken to imply some- 
thing different from the substratum of the fruit 
(phalasrayabhinnatoa), the village, as in the 
above example, would not have legitimate claim 
to be treated as the object. When this defini- 
tion also proves insufficient for reasons stated 
above, Susena at once suggests another which 
runsthus:' Karman, though it does not directly 
form the substratum of the action (like the 
agent), comes to partake of the result produced 
by that action. But the example parvatadavaro- 
hati (descending from a mountain) furnishes an 
obstacle in the way of accepting this definition - 
as the most accurate one. Because in the above 
example (i.e., descending from a mountain) the 
mountain, though unaffected by the act of 
moving, is practically found to be the substratum 
of the fruit of the action (vibh@ga), i.e., 
separation. Consequently, it should be treated 
as the object and not as Apadana. But 
grammar does not sanction such an usage. 
Prompted by a strong desire to suggest a 
definition that would not involve any defect 
whatsoever, and aided by his intimate acquain- 
tance with the logical method of argument, 


' सतृक्रियानाअ्यत्वे सलि ततक्रियाजन्यफलभागित्वमिति | Kaviraſa. 


* पवेतस्वाधि पस्पन्दनक्रियानाययत्वेन स्पन्दनक्रिबाजन्यविभागरुपफलाय्रयल्वात्‌ 
wae स्थादिति Ibid, 
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Susena has afterwards said the last word on the 
subject. He says that though it does not 
comprise in itself the action, Karman is the 
recipient of the fruit of that action as it is 
qualified by the meaning of the root. Here 
qualified by the meaning of the root is to be 
taken as an adjunct of the * fruit.’ Avacehedaka 
means something like attribute or the object 
for which the action is resorted to (yaduddisya 
kriya  pravartate). The act of descending 
has conjunction with the posterior place as 
its result, which does not pertain to the 
mountain (uffaradesasamyogastu parvate na 
vidyate eva) so as to make it the object of 
the verb avarohati. The mountain, so to speak, 
is the substratum of separation (vibhagasraya), 
and is not consequently entitled to get the 
designation of Karman. This is, therefore, the 
most accurate definition conceivable, from both 
the logical and grammatical points of view, that 
applies to all examples of Karman. 

The association with the fruit is the 
eriterion whereby roots are divided into two 
classes, namely, sekarmaka and akarmaka or 
transitive and intransitive. A root is said to be 
sakarmaka, when it denotes an action leading 
to the fruit, and ekarmaka, when it denotes 


' लतृक्रियानाययत्व॑ सति ात्वर्थाबच्छेदकीभूत-तत्‌कियाजन्यफलभागित्वं 
कंमत्नभिति ।—Eaviraja, 
° धातूनां फलावच्छित्नव्यापारबाचित्वे सति सकमेकता, केवलब्यापारबाचित्वे 


सत्यक+कता | and 
fmurmmpuu यस्य फलं wal विवच्षितम । 


"Es pug फलानुक्तानकर्भकः ॥- ६4४/९८]. 
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only an unqualified action. Thus, when we 
minutely follow the line of thinking, as 
revealed here, and consider the cogency of 
those arguments whereby definitions after 
definitions were rejected till one was found 
acceptable, our wonder is really excited to 
a great extent for what has been done by 
the Indian logico-grammarians. 

Karman, it must be remembered, has got 
the widest and most varied applications in 
grammar. Just as sasthiis allowed to be used 
as a substitute for most of the vibhak/is, so 
Karman is the only case that may grammatically 
replace all the rest. It is expressly enjoined 
by the rules of grammar that Karman should 
have the preference to other cases (when it is 
so intended by the speaker). The examples of 
the so-called dvikarmaka-dhatu (viz., roots 
having double objects) furnish evidence how 
Karman might be used in the place of Apiddana, 
Sampradana, and Adhikarana.* The indirect 
objects in such cases as gam dogdhi payah 
might be treated quite as good as an .4padana- 
karaka and so on. 

There are, broadly speaking, seven different 
forms of karman, namely, nirvartya, vikdrya, 


2 qaladi च Pä, L. 4. 6. 
» गां दोग्धि पथः, कथितात्र पूर्वापादानसंज्ञा। gd aa धमम्‌, कथिताव 
पूर्वा संप्रदानसंचा। अन्ववरुणा्चि at नजम्‌, कथितात्र पूर्वाधिकरणसंज्ञा। 
— Mabübhiüsya under the rule Pinp., L. 4. 5l. 
१ fier च विकार्यं च प्राप्यं च चिविधं मतम्‌ । 
तबे प्सिततमं कर्म चतुर्घाऽन्धत्त कल्पितम्‌ ॥ ४६११११४५, Kär., 3. 46, 
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prapya, | audüsinya, anipsita, | samjüantara- 
nakhydta and anyapurvaka. According to Bhartr- 
hari, the first three are to be regarded as 
principal varieties and the rest are more or 
less fanciful (kalpita). (i) Nirvartya generally 
means what is brought into existence by an 
action. We have a nirvartya-karman when the 
word denoting prakrti or material cause,' 
whether existent or non-existent, is not 
expressly mentioned. Ghatam karoti is an 
example of  mirvartya-karman. Here we 
find that prakrti or material cause, whether 
existent or  non-existent, is not expressly 
mentioned. We notice that Prakrti or 
material cause (i.e., earth) of the pot is not 
expressly said to have assumed the shape of a 
pot (as mrdo ghatam karoti) by way of modifica- 
tion, so as to show the non-difference (abheda) 
between the cause (earth) and the product * 
(pot). Now, what is desired by the speaker 
is to show asif clay and pot were different 
(as in mrdà ghatam karoti) or the product were 
not a modification of the cause. Prakrti is 
existent, but is not actually said to have 
undergone any change so as to re-appear in the 


* wat ar विद्यमाना बा gmfa: परिणामिनी i 
यस्य नाआऔयते aa निवत्तयत्वं प्रचचते ॥— Vikyapadiya. 
१ ge निवैत्त्यस्य घटादे: afa सतौ वा यथा खदादिका अविदामाना वा 
परियाममापादिता अभेदेन नारीयते, रूदो az करोतोत्येवंकपतया न विवचिता ; 
कि वष्टि? सदा घरं करोतीत्यादिभेदेनेव ॥ — Helàarája. 
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form of arya. When the modification 
(parinama) of prakrtt or cause is intended to 
be expressed, we have vikarya-karman, as in 
mrdü ghatam karoti, kasin katam karoti, 
angaran bhasma karoti and so on. It should 
be, however, remembered ‘that ghatam karoti 
may also prove to be an example of vikarya- 
karman to those who take the produet or the 
effect only as a transformation of prakrti or 
the material cause. It is difficult to determine 
what really comes in existence (sat or asat). 
The question of production and existence with 
particular reference to their mutual dependence 
has already been diseussed. What is now 
produced, some hold, was non-existent previous 
to its production (asat). Again, some. hold 
that it is really existent (sat) that is produced 
(sadeva jayate). 

According * to both these views, Karman, 
as manifested or brought into existence by 
the activity of the agent, might be regarded 
as nirvartya. Those who are satkaryavadins like 
the Samkhyaites are likely to support nirvartya- 
karman. A thing that comes into being by 
some sort of action or is simply manifested by 
its brith (janmana yat gprakaéate) is called 


` «2 करोतीव्यब्रापि ana: परिणामित्वेन विवज्ञायां बिकाव्य मेज । 
—VaiyiakarspabhOsana. 


3 यदसज्जायते सदा जन्मना यत्‌ प्रकाशते। afaidi ama च कभे दधा 
व्यवस्थितम्‌ i— ४ ky apadiya, 3. 49. 
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nirvartya, Here jenen implies the manifes- 
tation of something that was previously existent, 
as putram  prasute (giving birth to a son) 
necessarily means the birth of a son that was 
existent before delivery in an embryonic stage. 
But when prakrfi is intended to be expressed 
by the term janman, what is produced may 
be looked upon as vika@ra or modification in 
relation to prakrti. 

Fikarya-karman is so called because it 
appears to be a modification of prakrti or 
material cause.  Vikárea means a change from 
one state to another and presupposes existence, 
i.e., modification pertains to things that are 
already existent (labdhasattakamevdvasthantara- 
mapadyate). Jt is principally of two kinds, 
namely, (i) as produced by the entire annihila- 
tion of the material cause (prakrtyuccheda- 
sambhutam), as in  kaás(ham  bhasma karoti 
(reducing the fuel to ashes); and (ii) as charac- 
terised by some different properties or qualities 
(distinct from those of prakrti), as suvarnam 
kundalam karoti (earrings are: made out of 
gold). 

Quite in agreement with the definition 
of nirvartya, the expression bhasma karoti is 
to be taken as an instance of nirvartya, since 
prakrti or material cause (fuel) of which 
ashes are only modification, is not expressly 


' प्रक्तत्यच्छेदसम्भुत॑ किंचित्‌ काष्ठादिभस्मवत्‌। faites गणान्तरोतृपच्या 
सुबणादिविकारवत्‌ i— Vàkyapadiya, 8. 50. 
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mentioned. In the first case prakrti is found 
to have entirely lost its own self in course of 
modification, That the difference between 
prakrti and vikrti is only formal! and not 
material is made clear by the example suvarnam 
kundalam karoti. Those who support the 
view * that product or vikāra has its existence 
in the cause (fuel) in the shape of efficiency 
are not likely to differentiate prakrti from 
vikrti, assuming ashes to be already existent 
in the fuel. 

From a strictly Vedantin point of view, 
kundala is vivarta, as opposed to vikāra, 
because it differs from gold only in form 
but not in essence. From what we have seen 
above, it is clear that there is, strictly speak- 
ing, no remarkable difference? between 
nirvartya and vikdrya, as the instance ghatam 
karoti has been explained in both the ways; 
the difference is mainly created by the desire of 
the speaker. A Karman, as Helāräja clearly 
points out, is called nirvartya when prakrti is 
not directly mentioned (by the speaker), and 
the same is called vikarya when  prakrti is 
expressly mentioned. 


' काचित्त प्रक्ततिरत्यजन्तो स्वरुपं संस्थानान्तरापत्त्या विकृततैत्यच्यते |—Helárája. 

* सांख्यमते काष्टावस्थाघामपि शक्तिरुपेण waa: away ÀA हि कारणेषु 
शक्तिरुपेण कार्य्यवस्थितिडित्याइ: ।—Eaviraja (Kalüpa) 

5 काछानि wa करोति, fere we प्रक्रतेरविबच्चया। विवच्चायां dq 
विकायेम्‌ ।—Helirijs 
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(3) Prapya, i.e., prapya-karman' is that where- 
in the action of the agent does not produce or 
give rise to any special feature or quality. 
Usually we have a praipya-karman when the 
action does not produce any cviéesa or change 
comprehensible either by direct observation 
or inference. A karman in its ordinary gram- 
matical sense is known as prapya. In adityam 
pasyati,* mere perception serves only to suggest 
a relation between the action and the object 
observed, and nothing like vi$es« is cognisable, 
In the case of a nirvartya-karman as ghatam 
karoti, the speciality that is (Ariyakrta-visesa)® 
perceptibly brought about by the action is the 
production of the pot. But sometimes inference 
also helps us to get a specific cognition, 
as one can easily determine through the help 
of inference whether aman is enjoying plea- 
sure or not only by observing his facial features, 
But in an instance of prapya-karman, such 
as ddityam pasyati, we find that the action 
(seeing) does not bring about any change or 
special feature in the sun. 

Some, however, do not recognise any- 
thing like prapya-karman on the ground 


` ` क्रियाक्षतविशेधाथां fafada न aaa दर्शनादनुमानादा तत्‌ प्राप्यमिति 
कथ्यते ॥—Viakyapadiya, 3. Sl. 

* farnau निह्ठत्तिरात्मलाभ va क्रियाक्तो विशेषः, विकार्ये तृ विकार 
va क्रियाक्नतों विशेष: ।—Helaraja, | 

> कर्तः क्रियाविषयभावमात्रेणेत्सिततमत्वात्‌ ma uo: प्रमाणाभ्यां क्रिया- 
aaa तु लक्ष्यते, न च स एब विशेष: — bid. 
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that the action is invariably followed 
by some sort of changes, whether directly per- 
ceptible or comprehensible by inference only.! 
Even the simple act of seeing is sometimes 
attended with viküra. Snakes ° are proverbially 
said to have poisonous look; whoever is eagerly 
seen by them, though not actually bitten, is 
sometimes found to be in an agony of pain. 

(4) Audàásinya.—It is what is done by the 
agent through indifference ; as, for instance, a 
man while going to a village may happen to 
touch a straw on his way (gràmam gacchan 
tram spréati), though in so doing (touching) 
he has got no particular object in view. The 
author of the Mahabhasya has illustrated this 
class of Karman. 

(5) .4nipsita or undesirable karman.—This 
has been explained in connection with such 
examples ? as visam bhuzkte (taking poison). 

(6) Anakhyata.—'This, too, has been explained 
with reference to the rule akathitam ca. 

(7) Anyaptrvakam.—This refers to those 
cases where karma-ka@rakas are specially sanc- 
tioned by the rules of grammar in the place of 
other kürakas, as in kruramabhikrudhyati, ete. 

The objective case also admits of other 
divisions, such as direct and indirect, in 


` नाख्येव प्राप्यकर्मा eae क्रियाकृतविशेषावधार —Helärija, 
डटिबिषेरहिभिर्निरौचिती विषयो ज्चलनज्चाल/लौ डी aaa i— bid. 
E Pàg., 2, 4. 50, 


= 
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connection with those roots that comprehend 
two objects. We have already alluded to the 
condition (the desire of the speaker) under which 
Karana and Adhikarana might be used as the 
subject. There are instances like pacyate odanah, 
luyate kedaàrah, ete. where the objects are 
found to have practically changed into the 
agent. The so-called agent is known in 
grammar as karmakarta. 

Helaraja has spoken of two more 
divisions of karman, namely, antarahga, as 
denoting things, and bahiraiga as com- 
prehending such objects as time. Some 
intransitive verbs ' (aste, svapiti) are allowed 
to be governed by only such objects as denote 
particular time, country, path and action. There- 
fore, in grammar * intransitive verbs are those 
that can have no other objects excepting time, 
country, etc. Bhatrhari is not prepared to 
take these as regular objects ; his contention is 
- that it is impossible to conceive of any objects 
in connection with the intransitive verb. 
What appears to be reasonable on a minute 
examination * of such examples as masamoaüste, 
kurün svapiti, etc., is that their karmatva is, 


° कालभावाध्यगन्तब्या: कर्म संज्ञा WISH णाम्‌ i—Mahabbisya, Vol, I, 
p. 336. 

१ gat देशकालादिभिन्न waa संभबति तेऽवाकम कोः, न त्वविवच्ित- 
कर्मा शीोऽवि ।—Siddbintakanmudi under L. 4. 52. 


^ क्रियान्तरापे्चया तैषां कम त्वम्‌ i—Helàar&ja. amna क्रिययाप्त, मिष्यमाथ- 
त्वात. कालादीनां zea quem i—Heláràja. 
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strictly speaking, due to their implied relation 
with some other verbs as vyadpya meaning lasting 
Jor (understood). According to this interpreta- 
tion, the expression masamaste really means 
masam vyapyaste (staying for a month). 

Patanjali has referred to another form 
of Karman, namely, kalma; which means ‘an 
unaecomplished object’ (aparisamaptam karma). 
These irrezular Karmans (as are illustrated by 
the rule akathitam ca) take dvitiya as their only 
characteristic feature, but do dot generally 
receive all those grammatical operations which 
are applied to the regular objects alone.’ 
Kaiyata observes that the term kalma 
was used by the ancient grammarians as a 
technical name for those objects that are sane 
tioned and recognised as such by the rule Pan., 
LA.GI. 

Apadana is that form of Karaka which de- 
notes the limit of separation. The definition of 
Panini (Pan., L.4. 24) deserves careful exami- - 
nation, specially with regard to the word 
dhruva as occurring in the sūtra. The 
word dhruva generally means ‘ motionless,’ 
but this sense is hardly compatible when the 
limit of separation is also found to be in motion,’ 


to विपरौत' gaa wi aa mem कबयो fag: i—Mababbasya, Vol. I, 
p. 336. 
१ न वाखिन्‌ सर्वाणि कर्म कार्याणि क्रियन्ते, fa efe, दितीयैव। 


^ गतियुक्तेष्वपादान स ज्ञा नोपपदातेऽभ्रवत्वात।_ Var; on the rule Fan, l. 
4. 24. 
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as we say ‘ fallen from a running horse.” Here 
both the horse and the rider are equally in 
motion and, consequently, it is not possible to 
have the cognition of a fixed limit so far as the 
act of separation is concerned. How, then, are 
we justified in taking the word agva in a 
sentence like * fallen from a running horse’ 
as an instance of Apadüna-karaka ? Patafijali * 
holds that there are also some stationary or 
permanent elements in the horse, such as the 
genus (a§vatva) or the state of being a horse and 
*the swift motion' which are said to be the 
implication of the speaker in a sentence like 
dhavato’svat patitah. He thus makes it clear 
that in like cases what the speaker desires to 
indicate refers really to dhruvatva or motionless- 
ness and not to the opposite. 

The word dhruva should not be taken in its 
strictly literal 8९786, i.e., motionless. Of two 
things, namely, the limit and the object that is 
actually separated, the former, i.e., tree, as in 
vrksat parnam patati, is more or less unaffected 
by the act of separation; consequently, it is 
grammatically called dhruva in relation to the 
leaf that falls down as the result of separation. 

Bhartrhari has stated clearly that Apadana 
forms the limit of separation, whether movable 


ge लावदबाचस्तात पतित:--इति यत्तदश्च $श्वत्वमाशगामित्व॑ ma भ्रुव तच्च 
विवक्ितम्‌ i—Mababhbasya, Vol. I, p. 327. 

° zaam न भौव्यमिति सवे प्रतौयते। अपायविषयं wei यत्तु तावदिव- 
खिलम्‌ i—Vàákyapadiya, 9. 3. wa कटस्थ' निष्क्रियमिति द्रव्यस्वभावी भ्रीव्यमिति 
न सूते प्रत्येतव्यम्‌ —Helárája 
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or fixed (calam vā yadi wdcalam) and that the 
limit, though the substratum of separation, is not 
practically affected by the operation of the wind 
which is the direct cause of separation. In the 
example kudydt patato Svat patitah both the 
wall and the horse are to be regarded as dhruva, 
the former constitutes the limit of separation in 
regard tothe falling of the horse, and the latter in 
regard tothe man who falls down from the falling 
horse. The word dhruva is thus used as a rela- 
tive one; it does not necessarily mean an 
absolutely motionless thing, but generally what 
remains more or less unaffected in the course of 
separation. When separation is brought about 
by the reciprocal action of the two, as in apa- 
sarato mesüdapasarati mesah, each of them is to 
be considered as dhruva' in regard to the action 
of the other. 

It is necessary to make one point perfectly 
clear. In the oft-quoted instance of Apadüna, 
viz., ‘a leaf is falling from a tree, the relation, 
it must be remembered, between the tree and 
the leaf is one of simple conjunction and 
not of co-inherence (samavdya), that is, we have 
Apadana only when the leaf happens to be 
brought over the tree either by the wind or by 
birds, but not when the leaf stands in an 
inseparable connection with the tree. 


' न्नेषान्तरक्रियापे्षमवधित्वः wem. प्रथक्‌। मेषयोः fma कलेत्व : 
च gu Jana, — Vükyapadlya, 3. 6. 
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When, on the other hand, co-inherence is in- 
tended to be expressed, we get sasthi instead of 
paiicami, as in vrksasya parnam patati.’ 

As the act of separation equally affects the 
tree as well as the leaf (the very idea of 
separation comprehending two objects), Susena 
argues that the leaf also may have the desig- 
nation of Apādāna in such a case. But it is 
against the desire of the speaker. Moreover, 
pañcamī* in yatak is indicative of limit, which, in 
the fitness of things, applies to the tree and not to 
the leaf. Susena* then suggests a logical defi- 
nition of limit—‘ though practically unaffected 
by the operation (of the wind) that relaxes the 
connection, the limit or Apādāna forms the 
substratum of separation.’ * 

Separation may be either physical or in- 
tellectual. Pataiijali has recognised the 
desirability of acknowledging the intellectual 
separation and has, consequently, rejected some 
sutras and varttikas, such as Pan., L.M.2B5, L.4. 
26, L.4.27, L. 4. 28, as superfluous. In accordance 


! gee qu पततौत्येंवं भाष्ये faefsiagqi—Vakyapadiys. geaeafa: 
qa पासी arme faafea:, इति इच्चस्यावधिना विवक्षा afa i—Heliraja. 


? यतो5पेति भयमादत्ते वा तदपादानम्‌ i—Kalapa, Káraka, 24- 


* Susepa has the following :—नन्वपायो faa घ! विभाग इति um i 
स च पर्यनिष्ठो fere, ततो यथा हचस्थापादानसंज्ञा तथा पण्येस्थापि कथं न स्थात्‌ ? 
इति चेन्न, अभिप्रायापरिज्ञानात | 

* अवधित्वम--विभाग जनकौशभ्रूतस्पन्दना दिक्रियानावयत्वे सति विभागाययत्वम्‌ । 


—Kavirajs, 


3b 
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with his view,' the rule déruvamapadye padanam 
is quite sufficient to explain all those instances 
that are usually supported by the additionalrules. 

Bhartrhari speaks of three kinds of Apaddna,’ 
namely,  nirdis(avigayam- — when the limit of 
separation is fixed, or, where the sense of separa- 
tion is directly denoted by the verbal form, as in 
gramadagacchati (coming from a village) and 
avāť patitah (fallen from a horse); updllavisayam 
—when the sense of another verb appears to be 
either principal or subordinate, as in valahakat 
vidyotate (lightning flashes forth from the clond); 
apeksitakriyam—when the act of separation is 
to be understood, as in kuto bhavan (wherefrom 
do you come) ? Here the verb like agacchati is 
to be supplied. 

Sampradana is that form of Karaka which is 
desired (by the agent) to be the recipient of the 
fruit of ownership (svatva) pertaining to the 
object of the root dà (to give). Susena explains 
yamabhipraiti as what is connected with the 
action (dadüti) by the instrumentality of the 
objective case. Abhipraiti gives the idea of 
a relation which is, in the logical terms, thus 
expressed; a recipient of the fruit, %.e., owner- 
ship pertaining to the object of the action 
(kriyajanya-karmanistha-svatvaphalabhagitvam). 


° य एष मनुष्य: प्रेचापूर्वकारौ भवति स पश्यति दुःखीऽधमो नानेन कृत्यम- 
Mia: स war संप्राप्य निवसैते। तत्र भवमपायेऽपादानमित्येंब feat) 
—Mabübhàásgya under the rule Páp., l. 4, 24. 
° निर्दिषटबिषय' कि चिद्पात्तविषय' तथा | 
अपेकितक्रिय' चेति farra ma ॥-- Vàkyapadlya, 3, p. I98, 


= = 
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According to the interpretation of the Vyut- 
pattivada,' the example vipraya gam dadati 
(giving a cow to a Brahmin) will mean ‘a Brah- 
min who is the object (wddesya) of the desire for 
gift which is made with the intention of making 
him the recipient of the ownership of the cow, as 
is effected by the act of giving.  Sampradüna 
is, therefore, the same as uddesya,’ i.e., a person 
to whom something is made over. This is 
clear from the language of the rule .yasmai 
ditsa, etc. (Kalapa, 26). 

The word sampraddna is treated as an 
anvarthasamgjüü, i.e., it means exactly the same 
thing as is denoted by its derivative meaning 
(sampradiyate yasmai). It isa gift’ (dana) by 
which the previous owner transfers his legal 
right to another. Prayer, acceptance and induce- 
ment are considered to be the causes that per- 
suade a man to make a gift of his own right. 
A. gift? in the religious sense of the term should 
proceed from a desire for either worship or 
favour as in devatayai puspam dadati (offering 
flowers to a deity) and birtyaya vastram dadati 
(giving clothes to a servant), when in so doing 
the person to whom something is made over is 
entitled to the actual ownership. 


त्थागरुपक्रियाजन्यगी निष्ठस्बत्वभागितया दातुमिच्छाविषयो are: i 
त्यक्तस्यज्यमानद्रव्यस्य स्वत्वभागित्वेनो देश्यवत्व' संप्रदानत्वमिति । 

wea सपूर्वकपर खत्वापादान' ददातेरथे: i—Kavirája. 
अनुमन्तनिदाकरतेप्रेरक' त्यागकारणम्‌ । 

संप्रदाल' लदैन स्वात्‌ पूजानयहकाम्यय। । दीयमानेन संयोगात स्वामित्व' 
लभते यदि ॥—Rarikas quoted by the Paüjikára. 


€" के o b ww 
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The word Karman, as in Pan., 32, is 
used to exclude the objective case from 
getting the designation of Apadana, since 
what is desired by the agent (yam- 
abhipraitt) is a qualification that also applies 
to the object. It is generally explained 
as particularly implying the object of 
the root dā (to give), but the author of 
the Bhasya has taken it in the sense of action 
(kriyayin general. He has also cited popular 
instances to show that the word karman is 
used with the same signification as kriyà. Kriya 
is sometimes called karman. As there is no 
difference of meaning between the two ex- 
pressions, namely, Adm kriyām karisyasi (what 
action will you do ?) and Rim karma karisyasi, 
one is allowed to use the word karman in place 
of kriya. Patanjali calls it a kind of artificial 
(krtrima) karman. It is called artificial? because 
its use in this particular sense is not sanctioned 
by the grammarians in general. If karman is 
taken to be synonymous with kriyd, one may 
apprehend some difficulty in explaining the rule 
Pan., 4.40, since it is impossible for one kriyā 
to render another as the most desirable one 
(katham ca nàma kriyaya kriyepsitatamd syat). 


* faerie afar qa—Mabibbisya. # 

° क्रियापि कृत्रिम! कमै। न सिध्यति। कत्तुरौस्सिततम' wa Tra | 
ww ow नाम क्रियया कियेच्सिततमा स्यात? कियापि क्रिययेससिततमा भबति । 
कया क्रियया ? इह य एप मनुष्य: प्र चापूवेकारी भवति स बुद्धा तावत किंचिदथ 
संपश्यति dee: प्रार्थना प्रायेनायामध्यवसायोऽध्यवसाय आरम्भ umi निवत्ति निंबत्तौ 
quera ।—Mababhbasys, under the rule I. 4. 32 
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How minutely Patanjali' used to observe 
the logical sequence of facts is clearly 
seen from the way in which he has shown the 
successive stages through which one kriyā or 
action may become the most desirable by means 
of another action. The usual order is as 
follows: a man first conceives something by his 
intellect, then he feels a desire to have it, next 
comes the effort which is followed by the actual 
commencement of action, then the completion 
or accomplishment of the action, and finally 
the attainment of the desired end. 

As it is not always the case that 
Sampradana should be invariably connected 
with the object of the root dā alone, 
Katyayana has added a Varttika’* obviously to 
widen the scope of Sampraddina. On the 
strength of this supplementary Varttika we are 
allowed to explain Sampraddna even in the case 
of an intransitive verb like patye Sete, where 
the root being an intransitive one, we cannot 
grammatically expect to have an object that 
might be connected with Sampratddna as such. 

Patanjali seems to have minutely scrutinised 
every part of the sūtra, Pàn., 2.4.32. He does 
not take the root di in its strictly literal 
sense (to give), nor does he lay much stress on 


! — Mabhübhügya, Vol. I, p. 330. 


* क्रियया यसमभिप्रेति सोऽवि संप्रदानम्‌ Patañjali has क्रियायषर्माप 
wide, इहापि यथा स्यात्‌ शादय feed, वृद्धाय wer (—Mabábhàsya, 
Vol. I, p. 330. 
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the derivative meaning (sampradiyate yasmai iti), 
but considers Sampradana to be one to whom 
something is actually given. The instance 
$isyaya capetam dadati (gives a slap to the pupil), 
as cited by Patanjali, is a clear indication that he 
held a far wider view of Sampradana. It is not 
evidently the use of the root dà that always gives 
the idea of Sampradàna, because in the example 
rajakasya vastram dadati (where the genitive is 
intended by the speaker) the explicit mention 
of dadāti is not even attended with caturthi 
(Sampradana-kàaraka). 

Susena explains the rule Pan. 2.4.82 in 
the following way :—Sampraddna is what is 
desired by the agent through the instrumenta- 
lity of the object. It is neither' the object of 
the verb in general, nor virtually the object of 
dadati in particular wherewith Sampradana is 
really connected ; for, according to the first view, 
the village, as in ajam graémam nayati (* brings a 
goat to the village") would be quite as good as Sam- 
pradana ; according to the latter, the designation 
Sampradüna might be applied to the * washer- 
man ° in the example * clothes are given to a 
washerman.' The anomaly presented by the 
above instances received an ingenious solution 
at the hands of Susena. The drift of his 
argument is as follows: as the sense of 
giving naturally follows from the very 


' क्रियामात्रस्य कमणा यं eaaa, ददातेः कम णा वा ? नाद्यः, अजां यामं 
नयति__अइत्यादी ग्रामश्यापि संप्रदानल्वप्रसङ्गात । नाप्रि दितौयः, रजकस्य er ददातौ- 
त्यादाबतिप्रसक्रात्‌— Eaviraja (Kdraka). 
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construction of the word Sampradana (anvartha- 
samj&a), the definition is not vitiated by the 
fallacy, viz., ativyapli, that is to say, the. 
villaze cannot grammatically have the designation 
of Apaádàna owing to the absence of any connec- 
tion with the root da. Similarly, as the 
preposition sam in Sampradàna serves to indi- 
cate that dadati does not mean merely giving, 
but signifies gift in its legal sense, i.e., the 
waiving of one's own right (in regard to a 
thing) so as to allow another to enjoy the same 
as his own possession, the washerman cannot 
be treated as Apādāna even in connexion with 
the verbal form dadati (dada@ti means here 
‘to make over’ [arpana], and not actual 
giving | dana]. | 

Susena, therefore, explains dana as a 
kind of * desire’* to transfer one’s right to 
another after the entire cessation of one's own 
right, and gives the accurate definition of 
Sampradana in the following terms—/yàgajanya- 
svatvaphalabhagitvam, ie. Sampradana is 
the recipient of the result of right or 
ownership that is transferred to one by 
formal gift. He further asserts that the 
principal? or direct instances of Sampradana are 


|o gq, संप्रदानमित्यन्वयेसंज्ञायां दा-घातोः अवणाइदातिलेभ्यते...तथा ससुप- 
gag gaa प्रदीयते यस्मे aa, संप्रदानमिति व्यूतपत्त्या aaa सपूर्थकपर स्व्वाप। द न 
ददातेरचों लभ्यते |—Kavirdja. 

> gaa as परस्वत्वजनकोभूतः संकल्पविशेषो दानम्‌ i—Kaviraje. 

» एतत्‌ wa Ww वास्तविक' तत्र gaa संप्रदानम्‌। अबवास्तविके तु 
विवचामावेण प्रयोगस्य खाधत्वम्‌ | —Kavire)}o. 
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those where the transference of right actually 
takes place, and that in regard to other cases, 
it is generally the desire of the speaker 
(vivaksa) that accounts for the use. 

The validity’ of Sampradāna in pradiyatam 
Dasarathaya Maithili (as Ravana had no legal 
right over Sita so that he might be entitled 
to make a gift of her to Rama) depends 
upon the desire of the speaker, i.e., it is said 
as if Ravana had transferable right over Sita. 
The fact is that one cannot give anything to 
another in the legal.sense of the term, if he 
does not own it actually. 

Bhartrhari has spoken of three kinds of Sam- 
pradàna :—(i) anirakartr—it means a kind of 
Sampraddna that does neither accept nor refuse 
what might be offered to it; as, for instance, 
Saryaya argham dadáti ; the sun neither solicits 
worship nor is likely to refuse it; (ii) prerakam— 
i.c., what induces others to make over some- 
thing to him, as in vipraya gam dadati. Here 
the Brahmin is supposed to have induced the 
man to make a gift of the cow to him; (iii) 
anumantr—who approves of a gift, i.e., permits 
aman to make over something (though he 
does not actually request him to do so) as in 
upadhyayaya gam dadati (presenting a cow to the 
teacher). 


3 gaa रावयाम्य मैथिल्यां श्वत्वाभावेऽपि सखत्वविवक्तया प्रयोगस्य साधतम्‌ —— 
Kavirája. 





CHAPTER VIII 
SAMASA 


Samasa—definition—The meaning of samartha, ekürthibhüva 
and vyapeksd—Classification of Samása—Power of 
expressing the additional sense. 


The psychological principle underlying the 
formation of compounds and the unity of sense 
denoted by Samiasa has been considered in 
my “ Linguistic Speculations of the Hindus.” 
An attempt will be made here to show the 
grammatical side of the problem with particular 
reference to the conflicting views held by the 
Naiyayikas and the grammarians on the ques- 
tion of the additional denotating power of 
Samasa, 

The word Samsa literally means 
brevity,’ i. e., condensed or concise expres- 
sion. This grammatical device has the advan- 
tage of condensing a sentence without any 
change of signification. It must be, however, 
remembered that it is not only words, or more 
properly nāmans, that combine with each other 
in a compound, but their meanings, too, are so 
consistently related to each other (as noun and 


* समसन' समास! संचेपः। 


86 
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adjective) as to give rise to one qualified idea. 
Though composed of two or more padas, a 
Saméasa produces only one idea in the mind. 
According to the rule samarthah padavidhih, 
Pan. 2. L.I, which is quite as good as a Paribhüsa, 
words are allowed to form a compound when 
they are found to be mutually expectant and 
their meanings compatible with each other. 
Sarvavarman has mümnap samáso yuktarthah, 
which means that a compound represents the 
‘consistent unification of the meanings of two 
or more namans.’ A combination of mümans 
expressing a united sense is what is gram- 
matically called Samdsa. The meanings are 
consistently united when the words forming 
a compound are related to each other as sub- 
stantive and attributive. The karika' quoted by 
Durga goes to show that vigesya and visesana 
in their harmonious association are only com- 
petent to form a compound. Samāsa, holds 
Durga,’ is distinct from a sentence. But it is 
generally expressed by a sentence (vigraha) 
only to help the understanding of unintelligent 
people. The word samartha, as used in 
the sūtra, is of considerable importance and 
has given rise to various interpretations. 
Patanjali has explained samarthya from two 
different standpoints, namely, vyapeksá or mutual 


' विशिध्यस्य विशेषेण fafea युक्तमुच्यते | समासाख्य' तट्ब स्थात्तद्धितोतपत्ति- 
रेज च । 

* 8 94: स्वभावादाक्याहिच्रः तच्तल्धरपावयव इसि कृत्वा अबुधवोधनाय नान्ता 
यृक्तार्थ इत्युच्यते |—Kalipa, Tika. 
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connection and ekürthibhava or the oneness of 
meanings. He has made it abundantly clear 
with reference to all forms of compounds that 
no Sands whatsoever is grammatically admis- 
sible in the -absence of such samarthya or 
competency. He has also suggested various 
meanings of the word samartha in order 
to siow how the word might correctly be 
used to imply both vyapeksá and ekarthibhava. 
According to his interpretation, the 
word samartha may be used in the follow- 
ing senses, namely, consistent or mixed up 
(sangatdrtha), united (samsrstartha), visible 
(sampreksitartha) and connected (sambad- 
dhartha) ; the first two meanings indicating 
united into one (ekibhutam) are agreeable with 
the ekürthibhava point of view, and the last 
two indicating connection of meanings being 
harmonious with the vyapeksd standpoint. So 
far as the cekarthibhüva? view is concerned, the 
word samartha should be taken as implying 
united meanings  (ekibhutam), and it brings 
out the sense of ‘connected meanings’ 
(sambaddhürtha) or ‘reciprocally expectant mean- 
ings, when vyapeks@ is considered to be the 
essential condition of  Samdsa. The word 
samartha indicates that words are not allowed 


|^ Mahibhagya under the rale Pág., 2. 3. 3. | 

? लद nel ताबदेकार्थॉलावः सामव्य aaa face: करिष्यते संगतायेः समथः 
deem: uasa) एकौश्वुतमिति waa । —Mababhagys under tbe rule 
Pag., 2. !. 3. 
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to form a compound unless they are samartha, 
i.€., have either mutual connection or com- 
patibility of meanings. 

Patanjali then proceeds to bring out the 
full import of samarthya and clearly shows 
why Samasa‘* does not usually take place 
in expressions like bharya rajiah puruso 
devadattasya and mahat kastam éritah. What 
he means to say is this: no compound 
is possible between two words when one of 
them is grammatically connected with another 
word that does not form a part of the com- 
pound ; in mahat kastam éritah the form kastam 
is asamartha (incompetent) to be compounded 
or consistently united with the word ritak on 
accountofits having relation with the word mahat 
that qualifies it. Here asamarthya for a regular 
combination in order to form a Samdsais due to 
the fact that the words mahat and kastam 
are mutually expectant as noun and adjective.’ 
To use the logical phraseology, süpeksatva 
implies the state of having relation with a 
word that is not a member of the compound.* 

The grammarians, as a rule, are not pre- 
pared to allow the formation of compounds 
in cases of such sapeksatva. This is what 
is actually meant by the dictum saviéesananam 


असामच्यात्‌ i—Mahaábhügya under the rule Pay., 2. l. 4. 
सापेचमसमथ भवतीति iI—Ibid. 

युक्तायेघचटकाौं भूतपदा तिरिक्तापद्सम्बन्धित्वं सापेचत्वम्‌ | 

न सापेचे कृत्तद्धितसमासा; ।_Mabibhigya, 


5 p 
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vrittirna, that is, a word cannot enter into 
combination with another word (in a Samisa) 
if it happens to have an adjunct. A question 
may arise at this stage as to how compounds 
are admissible in instances like rajapuruso abhi- 
rupatarah and rajapuruso daréaniyah (a beauti- 
ful officer of the king), because the word 
purug& is here compounded with the word 
rijan inspite of its relation with the adjective 
abhirupa. Now Patanjali' comes forward with his 
argument to justify the formation of a compound 
in such cases. When the principal member 
and not the subordinate one, he holds 
happens to be sapeksa or connected with some 
other word (as adjective ), there is practi- 
cally no restriction for the formation of a 
a compound. What we actually find in raja- 
purusah abhirüpah is that the principal member, 
i.e., purugah, is connected with the adjunct 
abhirüpa and, therefore, Samasa is grammatically 
admissible. 

But sentences like Devadattasya gurukulam 
and caitrasya düsabhürya (the wife of the 
servant of Caitra), ete., which are avowedly 
correct in popular usage, present further 
difficulties. Patanjali first tried to get 
rid of this anomalous position by explaining 
the genitive in Devadattasya as implying 
relation with the whole and not with the 


! Mabübhüsya, p. 360: प्रधानमत्र wider, भवति च प्रधानस्य utter ea 
समास; | 
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word guru alone, but this argument also 
proved futile, because, the sentence is really 
intended to express particularly Devadattasya 
yo gurustasya yat kulam and soon. He then 
finally concludes that Samdsas are admissible in 
these cases (even inspite of süpeksatva) on 
account of gamakatva or power of expressing 
the intended sense. A compound is said to be 
gamaka when it is capable of expressing 
the very same sense (no matter if there is 
sapeksatva) as is implied by the words that go 
to form such a compound. "This is exactly 
what is meant by the statement sapeksatve'pi 
gamakatvat samasah. As to why Samdsa is not 
admissible in mahat kastam éritah, there is no 
denying the fact, says Pataiijali, that the 
signification of the sentence in this case is not 
necessarily the same as is expressed by the com- 
pound. This is the way how Pataiijali relaxed 
the rigidity of his previous statement (sdépekga- 
masamartham bhavatiti). 

Jagadisa ventures to differ from the 
grammarians. He has little regard for the 
view that a compound and its vigraha (the 
sentence to which the compound might be 


* ge समानाथन aia समासेन च भवितब्यम्‌ adf वाकोन गम्यते 
ava we खित इति न जातुचित्‌ ware] गम्यते महत्‌कषटश्रित इति। यव 
गमको भवति भवति तब इृत्तिः, यथा Baana गुरुकुलम्‌ t—Mabābbāşya, Vol. 
I, p. abi. 

9 fage एब gurgenarzie uaa em, न त॒ समासे वियहार्थस्य, frue- 
ae लि क संस्ट्ययो व्यञ्जक aye प्रायश: समासाबोघ्यत्वात्‌ S abdadaktipraka&ikt, 
under the Kir, 33. : 


^ 
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dissolved) must have the same meaninz,' 
and holds in opposition that the vigraha, as 
a rule, should bring out the sense of the 
compound but itis not equally binding that a 
compound should necessarily express the entire 
meaning of the sentence. He has, accordingly, 
disjoined the compound sphuradvümi (articulate 
speech) as sphurantim vànm without having any 
regard to the equality of case-terminations 
between vyasa and Samasa.? 

The two views—ekürthibhava and vyapeksa— 
correspond respectively to jahatsvdrtha  vrtti 
and ajahatsvarthàü vrtti : the former means that 
when a compound is formed, its component 
parts cease to retain their individual meanings, 
and give rise to only one united sense ; and the 
latter implies that such constituent parts do not, 
as a rule, give up their meanings (as in a sen- 
tence) as a necessary condition of Saméasa. 

According to the first view,’ samartha implies 
the oneness of meanings (#.e., the members of 
a compound having different significations 
are made to signify only one sense). A sen- 
tence, on the other hand, is made up of 
different padas that continue to retain their 
own meanings as rājřah purusah. We have 
to deal here with a problem of great importance. 


' बव्याससमासथोस्तुल्याथकत्नम्‌ । 
> Ssbdadakti—Samisaprakaranam. 
5 पृथगर्थानामैकार्थौभाब:ः समर्थवचनम्‌ | Vär. 
प्रथगर्थानां पदानामेकार्थौँभावः समदैमित्यच्यते (—Mababbigys. 
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As a matter of fact, there is no material 
difference between a sentence and a compound 
so far as the meaning is concerned,’ for 
instance, the compound and the sentence like 
rajah purusa anityatam and rajapurusa aniyatam 
grammatically mean the same thing, viz., ‘fetch 
an officer of the king.’ It, therefore, goes 
against the assumption of Jagadisa who made 
a distinction between Samāsa and vigraha with 
reference to their meanings. 

Wherein, then, lies the difference between 
vyāsa and Samasa? The criterion to distinguish 
a Samdsa from a sentence is that the former 
is characterised? by  aikapadya and aika- 
svarya from the grammatical point of view, 
The prominent points of difference are as 
follows? :—(l) there is no elision of case- 
endings in a sentence as in a compound; (2) in 
a sentence other words (adjectives) are allowed 
to intervene between such mutually ex- 
pectant words as rajiiah rddhasya purusa iti, but 
such is not the case in regard to the compound 
rajapurusah; (8) in a sentence there is 
hardly any restriction as to the syntax or 
order of words, but one cannot possibly 
alter the order of a compound without sub- 
stantial change of meaning; (4) in a compound 


+ ee समानाथन बाकोन भवितब्यं gala च |—Mahabhagya 

$ छेकपदामकस्वय मैेकविभक्तिकत्व॑च सर्वेदेकायथॉलावे wur ।-- Kaiyata 

^ सुबलोपी ब्यवधानं यथेषटमन्धतरेणाभिसम्बन्नः स्वर इति i—Mababhasya, 
Vol. I, p. i62. 
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there is only one accent and not two as in the 
sentence räjřah purusah. It might be, however, 
observed here that these special features, as enu- 
merated above, are not really brought about 
by ekarthibhava or oneness of the sense, but 
they, strictly speaking, represent the result of 
Patarnjali's interpretation, 

Then, Patanjali continues to point out 
other points of difference between vydsa and 
Samüsa*' : (i) there is difference of number 
in a sentence, as rajiah purusah, raj&oh purusah, 
rajnam purusah, but no such difference is 
comprehensible in the compound (rajapurusah) ; 
(ii) the meaning of a sentence is clear, 
while that of a compound is sometimes 
ambiguous (the reverse of the case is 
also possible, viz., a compound appears to be 
sometimes more clear than a sentence); (iii) 
an upasarjana or subordinate member is allowed 
to havea qualifying adjunct (rddhasya rajnah 
purugah) in asentence, whereas there is a positive 
restriction that a member of the compound 
cannot have grammatical connection with 
an adjective lying outside the compound, This 
also, to speak the truth, does not constitute a 
special feature of Samasa, because compounds in 
Devadattasya gurukulam, etc., have already been 
declared admissible on the ground of expressive- 
ness (gamakatva); (iv) ca is used in a sentence 


+ संख्याविगिषो ब्यक्षासिधानमुपसज॑नविशेषण् चयोगः i—Mabsbbasya, 
Vol. I, p. 362. 


87 
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(in the sense of collection), but not in a com- 
pound. 

Some explain, on the other hand, * mutual 
connection" as the proper implication of 
samarthya;* the expression ‘mutual connection ° 
should not be, however, misunderstood as refer- 
ring to words (reciprocally expectant words), 
but as pertaining to their meanings When, 
vyapeksa (mutual connection) pertaining to the 
meaning is thus held to be the denotation of 
s@marthya, both the king and the man, as in 
rajrah purusah, seem to be related to each other. 
lhe king? is connected with the man as the 
master (mamayamiti), and the man also gets 
himself related to the king on account of his 
being dependent on him (ahamasya). The 
genitive is thus indicative of the relation be- 
tween them, The older grammarians are sup- 
posed to have been in favour of vyapeks@ as an 
indispensable condition of Samédsa. 

In course of interpreting the rule 2,. 2. (Pan.), 
Patanjali has referred to various standpoints 
regarding the characteristics of Samdsa. If 
Saméasa is considered to be a ४१४६४ (i.e., if it, as 
a rule, always brings out a specific signification), 


' परश्परव्यपेचां सामव्यमैके।— Mabibhagya. 

^ Mahibhisys, p. 365. का पुन: redi? न ब्रूमः menfa; 
कि तहिं? अद्येयी:।—Mabhabhagya, p. 365. 

! sy राजः पुरुष sam राजा परुषमपेचते ममायमिति, पुरुषोऽपि 


राजानमपेचतेऽ$इसस्धेति। तयो रभिसन्चन्स्य wel वाचका भवति ।—MShibhagya, 
under the rule Páo., 2. 3, 4. 
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these views, holds Kondabhatta,' are, by 

minute examination, reducible to two only 

namely, jahatsva z a] artha | 
y, Jahatsvartha and ajahatsvartha. 

The three views mainly discussed in the 
Mahabhasya are as follows;? (i) ekarthibhava or the 
unity of meanings takes place in a compound as 
the salient characteristic, but a vigraha (sentence) 
comprehends vyapeksa or vyapeksà is found to be 
the primary condition of a sentence; (ii) on 
the assumption of vrtti, Samasa will fall under 
the category of either jahatsvarth@ or ajahat- 
svadrtha; (iii) just as vyapeksa or mutual con- 
nection is necessary in a sentence, so it is in a 
compound, i.e, some hold vyapeksad (as the 
real meaning of sdmarthya) to be the main factor 
that goes to form a compound. 

Kaiyata, like Patanjali, supports ekarthibhava 
as the most plausible view from the standpoint 
of the zrammarians who ascribe eternality to 
$abda. He argues further that the question of 
erlti, as shown above, is absolutely immaterial 
to those who take a sentence as containing no 
parts (niravayava), and look upon sabda as eternal. 
‘The division of cvrtti into jahatsvartha and 
ajahatsvartha represents the view of those who 
take gabda to be kārya. 


* — Vaiyükarapabhüsapa, Kar. 30. 

१ इत्थं aaa qeefe: प्रतौयते। समासादावैकार्थीभाव:, वियहृवाको च 
mds: qa: wa a afi वर्षयन्ति इत्यारभ्य जहतूस्वार्याजइत्स्वार्या चति 
पचमेदैन मतान्तरम्‌ । संमासादावषि amaga सामव्यमिति चापरं मतम्‌ i— 

Ibid, 
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Samasa' is a vrtti, that is to say, Samasa 
is attended with a special significance. Vrtti 
"is of two kinds, namely, jahatsvartha and 
ajahatsvartha. According to the stand point 
of jahatsvarthad-vrtti, the members consti- 
tuting a compound generally give up their 
particular meanings and the compound necessa- 
rily acquires a special signification. This special 
sense may be produced either by éakti (denota- 
tion) or by Jlaksan@ (implication), the former 
helps us in getting the united meaning (ekarthi- 
bhava) and the latter is resorted to in case of 
vyapeksa. Patanjali has here made use of a 
very well-chosen example to show the nature of 
jahatsvartha. “A carpenter,’ for instance, when 
engaged to perform the work of a king, is com- 
pelled to give up his own work to a certain ex- 
tent.’ So far as the other form of vrtti is con- 
cerned (ajahatsvartha), the members of a com- 
pound continue to retain their respective 
meanings ; as, for instance, ‘a beggar * does not 
necessarily leave off what he procured first 
even when he happens to secure alms for the 
second time. But there is some difficulty 
in accepting this standpoint as a reasonable one. 
The compound form should necessarily have 
the dual number, if each of. the members 


' परार्याभिधानं वत्तिः। परस्य wea यौऽथेस्तस्याभिधानं शब्दान्तरेण aq 
सा हत्तिरित्यद्यः ।—Eaiyata. 

° तचा राजकभणि प्रवठमान: cd wa जझ्ाति।-Mabsbhisys, Vol. I, 
p. 364. 

३ firgaiisa’ दितौयां fwerarera gat न aefa ।--४९४४, p. 366. 


— 
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(rajan and purusa) were allowed to retain 
their respective meanings. 

Patanjali has thus examined the validity 
of several views in regard to the  exposi- 
tion of samarthya and advanced arguments as 
well as counter-arguments either to support or 
to reject them. But the question that still 
awaits solution is to determine which of these 
two views is really acceptable from the stand- 
point of grammar, and appeals more to reason, 
In view of the emphasis laid on the eharthibhava, 
it is clear that Patafijali accepted it as the most 
correct explanation. From what we have been 
able to gather from his lengthy discourse on the 
rule samarthah  padavidhih, it appears that 
Patanjali, whose decision is held to be authori- 
tative on all problems of grammar, was in 
favour of the ekarthibhava’ point of view (or 
jahatsvartha). The ekarthibhava view, it must be 
remembered, is also the only reasonable explana- 
tion so far as the psychological aspect of Samasa 
is concerned. According to  Haradatta, both 
nyapeksa and ekarthibhava are necessary in a 
compound. In the absence of vyapeksa@ or 
mutual connection, words are not allowed to 
form a compound. 

Patanjali? has, however, drawn attention 
to the fact that jahatsvartha does not mean 


१ se व्यपेचायां समासो न भवति, एकार्थीभावे वाक्यं afa i—Raiys ta on 


बावबचनाी न देकयम्‌ । | 
° जहदप्यसौ स्वार्थ नात्यन्ताय जहाति oa: परार्थविरोघौ ara जहाति | 
—Mabübbásya under the rule PAn., 2. I. J. 
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that the constituents sof a compound are liable 
to give up their respective meanings altogether. 
But only that sense which is found to be 
inconsistent with the specific signification 
(pararthavirodhi) as denoted by a compound, 
is forsaken. This is why the expression 
rajapuruso aniyatam ' does not simply mean the 
bringing of @ man, but particularly fhe man 
having relation with the king. 

Samarthya has been explained by some as 
pertaining to vrtti. According to this view, 
difference (bheda) as well as association (sam- 
sarga) are tbe meanings of samarthya. 

Patanjali has raised another question which 
is not less important in connection with 
Samasa. A compound is generally said to be^ 
optional, that is to say, we may have either a 
Samasa as rajapurusah ora sentence like rajiah 
purusah without any change of meaning. To 
form a compound, or to use the compound-form 
depends upon the desire of the speaker. This 
view does not carry much weight with Pataiijali. 
What he means to say is this : there are prac- 
tically two views, namely, vrttipaksa, i.e., com- 
pound and avritipaksa, i.e., sentence. Both the 
sentence and the compound have their distinct 
characteristics fixed by nature, and there is 
nothing to confuse the one with the other.” 


+ राजपुरुषमानयेत्यक्ते प्रुषमभात्रस्थानयन' प्राप्रीति। नेष दोष: i— 
— Mabābbāşya. 
* Wawudl बा ति अपर आह ।+ 0४4. 
* स्वभावतचैतद्बति वाक्च wowHleWi—Mabübhásya under the rule 
Páp., 2. >e 
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Kaiyata ' clearly shows the difference between 
a sentence and a compound by stating in 
clear terms that no compound is admis- 
sible in case of vyapeksa, and, therefore, 
a sentence is impossible when  ekarthibhaàva is 
intended to be implied. 

It must be noticed that the view held by Hara- 
datta goes against such a rigid distinction. Some 
hold, on the contrary, that ekarthibhava, vyapeksa 
and ajahatsvartha vr!ti are all that is required 
in the formation of a compound.’ Those who 
hold the non-eternality of éabda* are of 
opinion that compounds are capable of being 
optionally out of sentences, the forma- 
er: of compounds being a matter of option with 
Those who, like the grammarians, main- 
tain that Sabda is a permanent entity * (zaitya- 
$abdika) opine that sentences and Samasas 
are materially different, that is to say, 
Samüsas represent a permanent combination 
of words, for they are so fixed by usage that 
they do not admit of any decomposition. To 
be more clear, the drift of Patanjali's argument 
is that the so-called process of disjoining a com- 
pound into eyasa or vigraha (whereby a com- 
pound is dissolved into its elements) is at best 





` दद्ध व्यपेचायां सम।सो न भवति, cardia ams नैति |—Eaiyata. 

१ तस्मार्टेक!थीँभावोब्यपेच्षाऽजइतस्वार्था चेति बयं agud परिभाषाप्रह Ea: i 
—Naiyükarapnabbüsaga, under Kar. 90. 

3 कार्यैशब्दिका aaa विकल्पेन हत्ति निष्पादां मन्यमानाः) Raiyata, 

+ नैत्यशब्द्कास्त उत्तिवाक्ये नित्ये fafamfauwg «erm Ibid. 
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artificial, and that recourse is taken to sucha 
method only for the purpose of bringing out 
the signification of a compound which is really 
an indivisible unit of speech. This view is 
analogous to what we have already referred 
to in deciding the priority of samhita to 
padas (padaprakrtih samhita). Further light 
is thrown upon this view by the so-called 
nitya-samasas, because we are not allowed 
to disjoin a compound like Rrsnasarpah (as 
we cannot do so without altering the sense) ; 
this class of compounds is not capable of being 
broken up into parts without necessary change 
of meanings. They do neither adr- BS 
vigraha in the usual way, nor are their meant ` 
directly expressed *by their component pacts, 
but some other words are required to bring 
out their signification (avigraha or asvapada- 
vigraha). 

Bhartrhari * has also shown the difference 
between a sentence and a compound. 
Samasa is held to be an indivisible unit and the 
so-called vigraha is after all an artificial method 
that serves to bring out the meaning of a com- 
pound to unintelligent people. Durga has 
tato'nyat vakyamiti, which implies that a 
compound is distinct from a sentence by its 
very nature. There are, so to speak, two 


L अबुधान्‌ प्रत्यपायाय बिचिवाः प्रतिपत्तये। शब्दान्तरत्वादत्यन्त He) wp. © 
समासयो: i—Vikyspadiya. | s 
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different views on Samisa,' namely, (i) a 
compound is a permanent unit of speech; (ii) a 
compound * is only a condensed form of 
a sentence, or, in other words, a sentence is 
reduced to a compound-form for the sake of 
brevity or conciseness. Pataiijali and his 
followers seem to have supported the first view. 
Others hold that there is no material differ- 
ence between a compound and a sentence, 
that is to say, Samase is a designation that may 
be optionally applied to a sentence under certain 
conditions. 

Samüsa depends more or less on current 
or popular usage. According to Durgasinha, 
Semüsa^ is sometimes permanent or obligatory 
(as in Arsnasarpah), optional in the majority 
of cases, and is not admissible in some 
instances (Ramo jàmedagnyah). A Samasa is 
called nitya or obligatory, when its constituents 
fail to express the intended sense, as, for 
instance, the members of the compound krgna- 
sarpah mean simply a black serpent by their 
respective powers of denotation, but it is far 
from being the actual sense, viz, ‘a snake 
that cannot be subdued either by medicinal 
herbs or by snake-charmers.’* An optional 


' समासात्‌ amaa वाकयं faafafa निल्समासवादिनी मतम्‌ i— 
Durga's Tika on the rule ‘majt समासो 399r | 
? वाक्यमेव रूमास्ौभवतौति मतं दर्शयितुमाह संज्ञयेव वा fafexsmerre इति | 
— Durga. 
^o wafefae: कचिदिकल्पः क्वचिन्न स्यात्‌ ibid, 
° Fantarafand: सपेविशेषः i 
38 
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compound means that we are allowed to say 
either »ajepurusah or rajiah purusah, the 
former having only the advantage of concise- 
ness. According to this point of view, most 
cases of compounds are simply dependent on 
option. Samdsa is grammatically inadmissible in 
those cases where padas are so related to 
each other that they cannot give rise to any 
special signification (pararthabhidhana). 

[t should be particularly explained here what 
is really meant by holding Samdsa to be a vrtti. | 
Frtti means, as Patanjali maintains, * the power 
of expressing the sense that is different from 
those that are denoted by the members of à 
compound,’ that is to say, Samdsa@ is expressive 
of some special or additional signification. 

Patanjali has dealt with the problem of 
Samāsa with such elaboration and in such 
minute details that his successors have 
had no room for making further contributions to 
the subject. In a number of popular karikas, 
Sripati ? has carefully summarised all that can 
be said concerning Samüsa in general. 
Jagadisa's? definition and exposition of 
Samüsa are such as to show that the 
followers of the Navya-nyaya considered a 
compound to be the same asa sentence, though 


' प्रतियोगिपदादन्यत यदन्यत्‌ कारकादपि। हत्तिशब्देकदेशाथ सम्बन्धस्तेन 
नेष्यते ॥— Eat. Paridista, 
> gene मझावाकास्यान्त लादि निंजाथैके । arene धौडेत: सं समासस्तद- 
येकः ॥—Sabdaéakti,, Kar. 3. 
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in a condensed form, and, unlike the gram- 
marians, they did not necessarily recognise the 
special signification of Samasa. 

In eourse of showing the applicability of his 
definition to all cases of Samāsa, and dealing 
particularly with certain irregular forms of 
compound, Jagadisa has made some important 
observations which one can hardly afford to 
pass over for an adequate knowledge of the 
subject. We give below only a few instances of 
Samasa where Jagadisa has given a stamp of 
his originality of exposition. 

(i) The vigraha' (the sentence whereby 
the meaning of a compound is usually expressed) 
should be such as would bring out the entire 
meaning of a compound, but there is nosuch rigid 
condition in the case of a compound. It is 
generally found that a compound-form 
does not contain anything to give an exact 
idea as to the precise number and gender of 
the vigraha. ‘Thus, Jagadisa refutes the view 
that * both vyáse and Samdsa are exactly 
expressive of the same sense.’ 

(ii) In cases other than those of Nipātas, 
the meanings of two Namans (words) are related 
to each other as if they were identical.“ 

(iii) As the genitive (denoting relation) is 
dropped in a compound like rajapurusal (as a 


' fm? एव समासलभ्याद्स्य बोघकत्वं aa, न 4 समासे fareaer — 
Sabdadakti. 


2 निपातातिरिक्तस्थले नामाथेयो रमेदान्वयस्पाव्युतुपन्नत्वम्‌ abid. 
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necessary condition of Samdsa in general), the 
Naiyāyikas ' have taken recourse to /aksana to 
expressly indicate the relation of purusa with 
Trajan. 

(iv) "Though <Karmadhairaya compounds 
having pronoun like yad and tad as their last 
members are not generally recognised by the 
graminarians, Jagadisa has supported the 
validity of such a compound as paramasah on 
the authority of Jumaranandi. 

(v) Ifa compound is allowed to be formed 
by the combination of more than two padas, it 
should be either Dvandva or Bahuvrihi, i.e., ex- 
cepting these two compounds no other com- 
pounds are generally found to consist of three 
or more members. 

(vi) An anomaly is presented by” the 
expression karmacandalayogottham, because 
yogottham (resulted from the conjunction) can- 
not be grammatically taken here as an 
adjunct qualifying papa (sin) which forms a part 
of the compound papaksayah. Jagadisa meets 
this position by suggesting that yogottham 
should be taken in the sense of yogaprayojyam 
(i.e., resulting from a conjunction of Raku with 
either the sun or the moon) which might be 


2 राजपरुथ cael yig? घष्ठयर्थसंबख्ये लखणति afamemefq संगच्छते i— 
Sabda$akti. 
? तदाद्यत्तरपदक: कमंघारय: प्रायशो नेष्यते, तथापि नौलयद्रस wara 
इत्यादि प्रयोगात्‌ क्वचिदिष्यते, wqu च जुमरनन्दिना 'परम: स’ saro qom. 
परमता वित्यादि |--- ०४४. 
° बहपदे बहुजीहिरंब नेतरो wem; समस; ०7०४०. 


a 
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consistently connected with the meaning ' of 
pàpaksaya by the relation of identity. 

(vii) As Dviqu* and Karmadharaya compounds 
are found to have a striking similarity between 
themselves from both physical and psychological 
aspects (each having the first member as an 
adjective and both indicating the relation of 
identity) only with this difference that in cases 
of Dvigu the first pada is à numerical 
adjective, Jagadisa has no objection in inclu- 
ding Dvigu within the category of Karma- 
dharaya. 

On the evidence of the rule Paz. 2..238, 
Bhattoji* also speaks of both Dvigu and 
Karmadha@raya as two special classes of 
T urusa, taking a wider view of the 
latter. 

(viii) According to Jagadisa,* a Tatpuruga 
compound, with an adverb as its first member, 
is also admissible. He recognises  stokapakta 
as an instance of Karmadharaya. But there is 
some difficulty in explaining the compound as 
such, because the meaning of the adverb stoka 
(little) is not such as may have the relation 
of identity (/adatmya-sambandha) with that of 





^ ग्रोगोव्यमित्यस्थ योगप्रयोज्यमित्य्यः, स चामेटेन प।पचयेऽम्वितः i— 
Sabdasakti. 
° fum: कमंध।ग्यान्तगैंतत्वेइपि न fa: ।—lbid, under the Kär. 38. 
^ तंतंप्ररुषविशेषः कखेधोरंय स्तद्विशेषो fir: i 
° सलोकपत्तेत्यादौ क्रियाविशेषणे: कमधघारय cai  महाकर्विम॑ wifas 
इत्यादौ कित्वादीविव...... नामार्दकदेगे - पचना दावपरनामादेस्यामेद।न्यवो waa 
तथात्वसम्भवात्‌ ।—Sabdafaktiprakagika under Kar. 39. 
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paktr (one who cooks). As a matter of fact, 
the adverb is really connected with the action 
(cooking) and not with the agent. Here Jaga- 
disa has been compelled to admit the validity 
of namarthaikadesanvaya, that is, the relation 
with a part of the meaning of a Naman, and, 
accordingly, suggests on the strength of such 
examples as wmahakavi, mahavijia (where 
mahattva or greatness refers respectively to the 
state of being a poet and that of being wise, 
that the adverb stoka is related to pacana 
(cooking) which forms part of the meaning 
of pakta. 

(ir) By supporting such expressions as 
stokanamra stanabhyam (as used by Kalidasa), 
Jagadisa has sought to refute the view that 
‘no compound ' whatsoever is admissible with 
an adverb.’ 

(x) Jagadisa has thoroughly rejected the 
grammatical definition of Aryayibhava com- 
pound, as it involves the fallacy of avydapti. 
It is not strictly correct to say that an 
Avyayibhava compound has always an inde- 
clinable as its prior member, for, in instances 
like Salakapari, aksapari,* etc., we find an in- 
declinable as the last member; again, 
trijamunam (a collection of three Jumnas), 


+ fmarfaitad: समास एवाब्य॒त्‌पन्न इति तु न mug i—Sebdasakti under 
Kür. 39. 

° अचपरि शल।|कापरि--इ त्याद्यव्ययों भावे5व्याप्तिस्तस्थान्ययगभेत्वे5 पि तत्‌ पूर्वकत्वा- 
भावात्‌ (|—Sabdaéakti, 
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lohitagangem (the country where the Ganges 
is red) are examples of Avyayibhava where no 
indeclinable is traceable.' 

There is evidence to believe that it was 
accent that determined Samasa in the early 
Stage of the Sanskrit language. A slight 
defect“ in the use of accents is said to have 
proved fatal to the sacrificer himself. What 
an important part was played by the varia- 
tion of accents in the determination of Samdasas 
is best illustrated by such examples as £rimuni 
(vyakaranam) which with slight difference of 
accents may be taken either as  4vyayibhüva 
or Bahuvrihi compound. 

The ancient grammarians? are said to have 
divided Samdsas into four classes according to the 
predominance of the meanings of members form- 
ing the compound. The principle underlying these 
Classifications, as we shall see later on, is con- 
nected more with the meaning than with the 
physical aspects of Samdasas. They are as 
follows: (i) purvapadarthapradhüna as Avyayi- 
bhava—in this class of compounds the 
meaning of the first member (indeclinable) 
seems to be principal in relation to that of the 
last; (it) wttarapadarthapradhana, ie. Tat- 
purusa—it is so called because in all varieties 


! एतिष्वब्ययगैभंत्वस्थाप्यक्ाबात j—Sabdaiakti., p. 52. 

° दुष्टः शब्द: स्वरतो बयोतों वा मिष्या प्रयुक्तो न तमर्थेमाह स वास्वको 
यजमानं हिनस्ति utem: स्वरतोऽपराधात्‌ ॥ Siken. 

° se कथित समासः पूर्वपद! थेप्रधान;, कश्िदुत्तरपद्‌।र्थप्रधानः, क्चिदन्‍्यपदा्े- 
प्रधानः, कयिदुभयपदार्थं प्रधानः i—Mahabhagya, Vol. I, p. 379. 


Ww 
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of Tatpuruşa compounds the meaning of the 
last member appears to be predominant : (iii) 
anyapadarthapradhina, Hes, Bahuvrihi—the 
characteristic feature of this class of compounds 
(anekamanyapadarthe) is that the sense of a 
word that does not actually enter into the combi- 
nation comes to have the predominance ; (iv) 
sarvapadarthapradhana as Dvandva, where the 
meanings of all members are of equal impor- 
tance. Following the classifications of earlier 
grammarians such as Vabhata!' and others, 
Jagadisa has made an addition (madhyapada- 
pradhana) to the aforesaid division of 
Samasas as given by Patanjali. Tatpurusa 
compounds like ghatanadhikaranam and prati- 
yogitanavacchedakah, etc., are explained by 
Jagadisa as instances wherein the sense 
of the middle pada _ (i.e., non-existence— 
as denoted by the negative particle na) is 
predominant, and he, . accordingly, calls 
them madhyapadarthapradhana, On a close 
eXamination of facts it is, however, found that 
these classifications of the earlier grammarians 
are neither sufficient to cover the entire field, nor 
free from the fallacies of efivyapti and avyapti., 
Bhattoji * has clearly pointed out how the prin- 
ciple underlying such divisions cannot be applied 
to instances like atimalah, | unimattagangam, 


' पूरवमध्यान्त्य सर्वा न्यपदप्राधान्यतः पुनः । प्राच्यैः पञ्चविधः प्रोक्तः समासो 
जाभ्रटादिमि! ॥ Sabdagakti, Kar. 33. 


* समाखद्चतुर्वि्च इति तु प्रायोबाद; । —Bhat{o}i. 
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etc., from a strictly grammatical point of view. 
In conformity to the rules of grammar, atima/lah 
is taken to be an example of Zatpurusa, though 
the sense of the first member in this case appears 
to be the principal one. Thus, the predominance of 
the sense of the first member ofa compound can- 
not be grammatically regarded as the only crite- 
rion for determining an Avcyayibhava compound. 
According to the popular divisions, Samdsas 
are six in number, or seven by the inclusion of 
the so-called Upapada compound. Some gram 
marians, however, interpreted the rule सच सुपा, 
Pan., 2.l.4, in such a way (applying the prin- 
ciple of yogavibhaga) as to establish six’ different 
kinds of Samasas ; the peculiar among these being 
the compound made of two verbal forms as 
khadatamodata on the strength of the gana- 
sutra—akhyatamakhyatene kriyasatatye. 
According to Jayaditya, Samasas are capable 
of being divided into two well-known classes, 
namely, nitya and anitya. Anitya-samasas are 
those where the addition of the case-terminations 
to the members of the compound is sufficient 
to bring out the sense, as, for instance, the 
genitive and prathamé respectively in rajzah and 
and purusah are competent to express the mean- 
ing of thec omponnd ragapurusah. In the case 


! got सुपा fast नाखा घात॒नाथ fast fere | 
सुबन्तेनेति विज्ञे यः समासः षड्विधो qua 
» विभक्तिमाबप्रचेपान्ििजान्तगैतनामसु | 
स्वार्थेस्याबोधवोधाभ्यां नित्यानित्यौ खमासकौ ॥ 
39 
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of nitya-samasas, on the other hand, the mere 
addition of the case-endings to the constituent 
elements cannot fully bring out the sense of 
the compound, for by simple analysis of the com- 
pound krsnasarpah as krsnascasau sarpasceti 
(meaning any and every kind of black serpent) 
one cannot get into the meaning of the com- 
pound  (7.6., a snake irresistible either by 
medicinal herbs or physicians). 

The most important question that deserves to 
be particularly considered in connection with the 
problem of Samasa is to decide whether the 
sense denoted by a compound is virtually the 
same as is expressed by the constituent mem- 
bers, or a compound has by nature the power of 
expressing a special signification distinct from 
those of its members. This is a problem over 
which the grammarians and the Naiyayikas hold 
different views. Jagadisa' has referred to 
Patanjali and his followers as samasa sakti- 
vadins, who do not take number to be the 
denotation of a compound, specially aluk-samasa, 
inspite of the presence of the case-endings 
that indicate number (as in kanthe-kalah). 

Reference has already been made to the two 
views—ekarthibhaca and vyapeksa ; the gram- 
mariansevidently uphold the former (as it is 
quite clear from the interpretation of the 
Mahabhasya), while the Naiyayikas and the 


* व्यञ्जकसुपः सत्त्वेऽपि संख्या न बुध्यते इति समाश्रशक्तिवादिन; aTa; । ¬ 
Sabdaáakti, = 
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Mimüisakas seem to have supported the latter. 
The main point at issue is that the ekartht- 
bhavavüdins! are of opinion that a compound as a 
whole has the distinct power of expressing a 
sense in addition to the meanings usually signifi- 
ed by the members,” whereas the pyeapeksavadins 
have either taken recourse to laksan@ wherever 
the members of a compound are not likely to 
bring out the full signification or have taken 
the sense of ७ compound as exactly equivalent 
to those of its members. 

The arguments usually advanced in favour of 
the ekarthibhava view are as follows :—a com- 
pound-form like citraguh (Bahuvrihi naturally 
indicates * the owner of handsome cows ;' raja- 
purusah means ‘one having relation with the 
king ;’ upakumbham gives the idea of ‘proximity 
with a pitcher’ and panipadam expresses the 
sense of a ‘collection of hands and feet'(semüàhara). 
These meanings, to speak the truth, are not 
directly expressed by the members of those com- 
pounds; as, for instance, the sense of the ‘owner’ 
is not denoted by either ei/rà or go, the idea of 
‘relation ° is not brought out by either rājan or 
purusa, and ‘collection’ by either pani or pada 


' एकार्थीभावे समास ca: deg न ब्यपेचायार्मित mamaaa एब 
amama । राज्ञः पुरुष sia वाक्यात्‌ प्रतिप्राद्यार्थत्य विशिष्यपेण semp ufa- 
पादनं च aafaa समाधिं दि far भ।ष्यकोरमते रुमासेऽतिरिक्तां शक्तिं साधयन्‌ 
समधंयेते (—Vaiyakaranabhiasaga. 

> समासे खलु fata शक्तः पद्ध जशब्दवत्‌ । wai हत्तिधर्माणां वचनेरेव 
ama | emaga गौरवं तस्मादेकार्धीभांव अआखिंतः y—Vaiyükaragabbügapa, 
Kar. 8l, 
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and soon. The grammarians have, therefore, 
assigned the power of expressing such special or 
additional senses as those of ‘owner,’ ‘ relation ’ 
and * collection,’ etc., to the compounds, taking 
Samüsa as a whole or an indivisible unit of 
speech. 

The word pankaja admits of double mean- 
ings—one as ‘ lotus’ signified by samudayagakti 
and the other as ‘something that grows in the 
mud’ (avayavasakti) denoted by its parts. Similar 
is the case with a Samāsa ; it has one meaning 
as is denoted by its parts and the other as 
expressed by the whole. According to the 
Naiyayikas, the word parkaja falls under the 
category of yoga-rudha, that is to say, it has 
two-fold signification as denoted by the parts 
and the whole. The grammarians have recog- 
nised such a samwudüyaéekti in order to arrive 
at the additional sense of a compound. 

Moreover, the ekdrthibhava view is not 
vitiated by prolixity or gaurava as is the case 
with the vyapeksavada. The Naiyayikas' or 
the vyapeksavadins, on the contrary, are not 
prepared to admit of such Sakti or power of 
expressing the additional sense so far as com- 
pounds are concerned. They have rather 
taken recourse to lakşaņā whenever they 
failed to get the intended sense directly from 
the members of a compound. They have, for 


* व्यपेज्ाबादिनों नैयायिकादयः। न तावदइहबोही शक्तिलचणयेवोपपत्ष:॥ 
-—Vaiyükaragabhüfapa. 
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instance, resorted to Jlaksan@ in the case of 
citraguh so as to obtain the sense of the 
*owner. Kondabhatta maintains that in such 
cases the assumption of Sakti’ is almost unavoid- 
able, since laksand in regard to either ci/ra or go 
is not sufficient to bring out the full significa- 
tion, i.e., the owner of beautiful cows. But 
there is some difficulty in the way of applying 
such laksana,* for, if the word * citra ' were indi- 
cative (laksaka) of “the owner of the beautiful 
cows,' it would have no consistent relation with 
the meaning of the word go; again, if the word 
go were to indicate the same sense, the meaning 
of the word citra would not be compatible with 
that of *the owner' (because it is not the 
owner who is cifra or handsome but his posses- 
sions—the cows) In a Tatpurusa compound 
such as rdjapurusah,’ Gangesa says that laksand 
is to be attributed to the relation as is denoted 
by the genitive in rajiah. According to the 
Mimamsakas,‘ the whole sentence should be 
taken as /aksana or indicative (as Gangesa has 
clearly pointed out). 


४ चित्रगुरित्यादौ स्वास्थादिप्रतौतये शक्तिराबश्यकौं, न च लक्षणया fate: । 
—Vaiyükarapabhüsana under Kär. 34. 

° a च चित्रापर्ट fewspenfaeserm, तत्र गोपदार्थानन्वयात्‌। नापि गोषद 
waa गोस्तरामिनि चिवापदार्थानन्बबांपत्तः i—Tattvacintaimapi—Sabdskhapds, 
p. 702. 

> शाजपुरुष इत्यादौ gage ष्ठाय सम्बन्धे aaia मणिक्कद्क्तमपि सङ्गच्छते | 
—SabdaSakti, p. 4l. 

« तस्मादाकार्थचित्र गोंसम्बन्धितया परुषस्य प्रतीतेवशुतौच्ौं ar एव लक्षणेति।--- 
Tattvacintamani—Sabdskhagda, p. 737. 
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The Naiyiyikas have, however, resorted to 
laksana in regard to only one pada, either citrā 
or go, and taken the other as only suggestive or 
tatparya-grahaka, as in rajapurusah the word 
raja» is said to be indicative of the relation with 
the king and so on. "They do not, therefore, 
agree with the Mimamsakas so far as the 
indicativeness of the whole sentence is con- 
cerned,’ It is specially in the case of Bahuvrihi 
and Tetpurusa compounds that they have taken 
the help of /aksana for the purpose of getting 
the intended sense. It is not necessary to resort . 
to laksana in a Karmadhüraya compound, where 
the sense of identity is derivable from the very 
relation of meanings. 

The expressions nisadasthapatim yajayet, 
varsasu rathakaro’gnimadadhita have given rise 
to considerable difficulties. The Mimamsakas 
do not take nisadasthapati as an instance of Tat- 
purus« (as in that case laksana is to be resorted to) 
but construe it as a Karmadharaya compound. 
(nisada eva sthapatih) identifying sthapati with 
nisada (the architect who is one and the same as 
nisada). 


' agate) न वाक्ये लचा, किन्त परदे -“समुदायशज्नौ मानामावात्‌।-Tattva- 
cint&mapi. न हि बहुत्रीहौ खमस्तपदानां लाचणिकत्वम्‌---एकपदमात्रलचथयापि 
wed rgo वस्थाप्यत्वात्‌।—Sabdafaktiprakafika—Samasa, p. 50. 

? कर्मधारये न err पदार्थयो: पदभ्यामभे दस्य संसगैतया लाभात्‌ |—Vaiys 
karapabhügapa, समासश क्तिनिणय:, p. 59. 





CHAPTER IX 
GRAMMAR IN OTHER Systems or THOUGHT 


Language and Grammar—problems of grammar in the 
Mimdmsd—Nydya and treatises on Alamkdra, 


Grammar is a popular branch of study. 
Consciously or unconsiously, every one makes 
use of grammar or follows certain principles 
in the verbal expression of his thought. Man 
as à speaking animal is first aequainted with 
grammar, though he does not know that the 
way in which he combines one word with 
another presupposes a number of principles 
upon which is based the science of grammar, 
Grammar has its origin in the popular mode of 
-expression, and derives its vital essence from the 
popular usage, Grammar, particularly Sanskrit 
grammar, is indispensably necessary for an ade- 
quate knowlege of all branches of literature. 
Bhartrhari calls it adhividya ' in order to point 
out that grammar is intimately connected with 
all branches of learning, and in consequence of 
this intimate relation it is held to be the most 
useful of all departments of studies. One 


^ qfad सब्वविदानामधिविदां प्रकाशते ;—Vákyapadiya, Kär. L. i4. 
> qa लोके विद्यानामैषा विदापरायणम्‌ Ibid. 
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can hardly expect to make a profitable study 
of any branch of Sanskrit literature without 
having a thorough knowledge of grammar. 
Grammar, Patanjali rightly observes,' is a use- 
ful companion to the study of the entire 
Vedic literature. 

Speculations on grammar naturally presup- 
pose the existence of language; and the 
relation in which the study of a language stands 
to that of its grammatical system is an inti- 
mate one. The grammar of a language generally 
makes its appearance when that language in 
particular has reached a certain stage of 
development and produced literary records 
comprising a vast field of knowledge. Based as 
it is on the strictly scientific method of genera- 
lisation (utsarga) and particularisation (apavüda) 
on the one hand, and that of agreement (anvaya) 
and difference (vyatireka) on the other, Sans- 
krit grammar is found to have thrown much 
light upon what are known as the fundamental 
problems of philology. Moreover, the rules 
of Sanskrit grammar, as they unfold the laws 
that regulate the growth, formation and correct- 
ness of the recognised linguistic forms, are in 
themselves short formul:w of the science of 
language. Again, the rules, such as paral 
sannikarsah samhita (Pin., ].4.I09) and 
akah savarne dirghah (Pan., 6. ..204)., which 


| सर्ववेदपारिषर्द हौद शास्त्रम्‌ ।— Mababhagya, under the rule Pat., 
6. 8. l4. 
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virtually show the tendeney of two vowels 
having close proximity and homogeneity to 
lengthening, are as much  phonologieal as 
grammatical. There was, as we have already 
pointed out, a period in the history of the 
Sanskrit language when, in the absence of 
such technical devices of grammar, Samasas 
had to be determined by different modulations 
of voice. The division of sound into ^»*dalffa, 
anudatta and svarita, the transformation of 
sounds as is illustrated by the rules of sampra- 
sarana, and the principles of euphonic combina- 
tion (sandhi) are indication how  intimately 
grammar is related to phonology. 

The study of Sanskrit from a philological 
basis and that of the methodology of its 
erammatical systems present before us problems 
of Semantics which, as a cognate science, deals 
with the psychological aspects of language. 
‘The science of meaning,’ though of compara- 
tively modern growth in the domain of western 
philological researches, seems to have already 
developed into a scientific branch of study at 
the hands of the Nairuktas or etymologists. 
‘The antecedence of ideas to words,' the relation 
between the sign and the object signified, the 
eternal * connection between sabda and artha, 


^ अर्थगत्यर्थः णब्दप्रथोग: | अथं संप्रत्याययिष्यामौति शब्द: प्रयुज्घते }—Maba- 
bhasya, Vol. IT, p. ]5. सर्वो हि थब्दो5थ प्रत्ययनाथ प्रयुञ्चते—Tsntra-varttika, 
under l, 3. 8. 

° आतृपत्तिकस्तु शब्दस्याथेंन wed; Mim. 57३, I. IL5. सिद्धे mere 
aaa and नित्यो हार्थेवताम्चेर॒मिसम्बन्ध; |\—Mababbasya, Vol. I, p. 7. 


40 
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the derivability of words! from verbal roots, 
the method of naming objects, the origin of 
certain words (as kaka, kokila, dundubhi, etc.) 
from an imitation of natural sound, and the 
way how words change their meanings (as kavi, 
mrga, kuala, pravina, ete.) are facts that have 
been scientifically dealt with by the Nairuktas 
and the grammarians. The etymological 
explanations of words, as they occur in the 
Brihmana and Nirukta literature, is an evidence 
that investigation in the science of meaning 
was not only necessary for the proper under- 
standing of the Vedic texts, but formed an 
important part of the study of Sanskrit gram- 
mar. Though an independent branch of 
study mainly devoted to the psychological side 
of language, the Nirukta, as Yiaska maintains, 
is materially akin to grammar, the former 
serving as a complement of the latter.* 

In course of foregoing discussions on 
grammatical problems, we have had occasion 
to make reference to certain philosophical 
views, mainly from the  Mimümsaá and the 
Nyüya systems, having direct bearing upon 
problems of purely grammatical interest. 
As a department of study intimately connected 
with the process of thinking, grammar, like 


. नामान्याख्यातजानौति शाकटायनो Aaqmaaaet—Nirukta, I. 2. 
» काक इति शब्दानुतिस्तदिदं शकनिषु eren Ibid, 


Safed विद्यास्थानं व्याकरयास्य कात्‌ खा endema च \—Nirukta, 
p. l25, . 
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logic, deals with a subject (sabda and artha) 
that forms the very basis of knowledge. The 
supreme importance “of  Sabda-$üstra lies in 
the fact that it deals with words whereby we 
think, know and express our thoughts to others. 
Every word is a symbol of intelligence, No 
knowledge whatsoever, says  Bhartrhari,' is 
possible without words ; knowledge of all deno- 
minations is materialised through the medium 
of words. Punyaraja * particularly points out 
that the use of words (Sabda-bha@vand) acts as 
an important factor in the manifestation of 
qualified knowledge  (sevikalpalkajnana). An 
attempt is made here to show the extent to 
which grammar is related to other philosophical 
systems, specially the Mimamsa and the Nyaya. 

Certain Mimümsaá doctrines are found 
to have close relationship with those of 
grammar. (i) The eternality of Sabda 
(Sabda-nityatavada): The Mimamsakas have 
not only accepted the eternality of words with 
all earnestness but have made it a fundamental 
tenet for defending the eternal character of 
the Vedas. It seems to have been on the part 
of the Mimamsakas a pious necessity to main- 
tain the eternality of words  inspite of the 
arguments advanced by the Naiyayikas. Un- 
less words are held to be eternal, it is not 


* न सोऽस्ति प्रत्ययो लोके यः शब्दानुगमाढते । 
अनुविद्ध सिव ज्ञानं ws आब्देन भासते ॥—Vatyapadiyn, Kär. I. I24 
१ सा हि वागूपता प्रत्यवमशेः सविकल्पकक्ञानं तत्सरम्पादिकित्ययः- ५१7०7६] 
under Vikyapadiya, Kar. l. I26 
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possible to establish the  authoritativeness or 
trustworthiness of the Vedas which, as we find, 
consists of a huge collection of words represent- 
ing the Mantras and Brahmanas. The Mim. 
Sutras 6-ll are those that are usually put 
forward by the Naiyayikas against the eternal 
character of words. The Mimamsakas had 
their arguments ready to refute those attacks 
one after another (Mim. Sütras l2-I9) in a 
manner that reflects much credit on them. The 
final conclusion is arrived at by the statement ' 
darsanasya pararthatvat which means that words 
are held to be nitya on account of their being 
used for the purpose of signifying the sense. 
Words? do not, as the Naiyayikas hold, exist 
only for à moment and totally disappear after 
the utterance is over, but continue to exist so 
as to express the intended meaning. 

Grammar, as we have already shown, though 
based on a purely analytical method, has also 
established the eternality of sabda. But there 
is some amount of difference regarding the 
standpoints from which the eternality (nityatva) 
has been conceived by the Mimamsakas and the 
grammarians. The Mimamsakas take sound to 
be eternal,? as it is manifested by the utterance 


' नित्यस्तु स्याह्वर्श नस्य परार्थत्वात— Mim. Sūtra, I. I. I8. 

* द्ओनमुञ्चारणं तत्परां परमयं प्रत्याययितुम्‌ उच्चरितमाते fe विनष्टे 
शब्द रद्य प्रत्यायचित' न शङ्गुयात्‌—Sabsra-bhasya. 

» afz cafes auina नित्यं neay Baiyata. कैचिदिति 
भौमांसका;—Fradipoddyots. 
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and is represented by the letters, whereas the 
grammarians have gone a step beyond sound as 
such and sought to find out the subtle element 
which is exactly manifested by sound, that is to 
say, they realised the existence of Sphota as the 
final cause of sound. The grammarians under- 
stand Vakya-Sphota' as representing the true 
type of nitya-sabda. A glance into the charac- 
teristic attributes with which iftya-$abda ? is 
comprehended by Patanjali is sufficient to corro- 
borate the view that Sphota to the grammarians 
was the same as Brahman to the Vedantins. 

(ii) The Mimamsakas have agreement with 
the grammarians in regard to the relation of 
words with their meanings. The Mimamsa Sütra, 
l. L. 5, states expressly that a word (preferably 
those that represent the Vedic mantras) has 
inborn or eternal relation (relation that is 
permanently fixed) with its signification.* The 
first Varttika of Katyayana* and the exposition 
of Pataiijali thereon purport to establish the very 
same view so far as the relation of words with 
their meanings is concerned. The view of 
Katyayana as incorporated in the opening 
Varttika goes to show that the grammarians used 
to look upon words, meaning and the relation as 


' चाक्यस्फीटमपरे (बैयाकरणा:) संगिरन्ते i—Kaiyata 


* प्रवं कुटस्थमविचाल्यनपायोपजनविकारयंनत्‌पत्त्यडद्धायव्यययोगि यत्तन्नित्यमिति। 
—Mahabhisya, Vol. I, p. 7 


s आऔत्‌पत्तिकस्तु शब्दस्याथन सम्बन्धः | 
* fe शब्दायरूम्जन्थे । 
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permanently fixed (siddha). Pataiijali? has 
expressly stated that a significant word is 
permanently related to its meaning. The 
relation of a word with its meanings is called 
nitya in this sense that it is found to be current 
in popular usage from time eternal? (anadi). 
This relation is grammatically known as sakti”? 
or may be viewed as one of identitv ; a word is 
akta, t.e., capable of denoting the sense, the 
meaning is gakya and the relation subsisting 
between them is called Sakti or yogyata. 

(iit) The Mimamsakas agree with the 
grammarians in respect of the denotation of a 
word. The Mim. Sūtra, l.3.33, lays down that 
all words denote a class (@krti), the individual 
being comprehensible by means of mutual 
dependence ' between the class and the indivi- 
dual or avinabhava. The author of the Bhasya 
has clearly pointed out the difficulty that arises, 
if an individual only is held to be the denota- 
tion of a word. The two well-known gram- 
marians, Vyadi and Vajapyayana, held opposite 
views, the former advocating the class- theory 
and the latter supporting the individualistic 
one. The view of Panini, as explained by 


' नित्यो wian naaa: (—Mababhisya, Vol. I, p. 7. 

» सम्बन्धस्यापि व्यवहारपरम्प्ररयानादित्वाक्षित्यत। i—Kaiyata. 

* weal: weg शक्तिरपं तादात्मामैवेति j—Pradipoddyota. 

* qaia emn नित्यसम्बन्धा । —Sabara-bhisya. 

^ gaan ज्याचाय्य a «wife पठितानि i—Mahàabhbüsya, Vol. I, p. 6. 
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Patanjali, is that both the class and the indi- 
vidual are denoted by words. 

(iv) In the Slokavarttika, Kumārila has 
devoted a lengthy chapter to refute the theory 
of Sphota as expounded by the grammarians. 
As the theory of Sphota is apprehended to 
destroy the glorious edifice of the Vedas by 
declaring all divisions of sentences and words 
as merely artificial, the Mimamsakas could not 
recognise the existence of Sphota apart from 
sound. The assumption of Sphota is thus unten- 
able from the Mimümsàa point of view. So far as 
experience goes, letters that constitute a word 
are found to be significant, and it is, therefore, 
nothing but unreasonable to acknowledge an 
incomprehensible thing as Sphofa, which is 
materially distinct from letters. 

(v) There is a distinct section in the Mimamsa 
Sütras called vyakaranadhikarana dealing mainly 
with the problems of grammatical interest. 
The subject discussed in this particular section 
is almost the same as dealt with by Patanjali 
in the first ahnik« of the Mahabhasya. The 
question * that presents itself for solution is 
to ascertain the reason for using words of purely 
Sanskrit origin. While correct forms (as gauh) 


' दौपवदा गकाराद्रीबाटे: प्रतिपादक: | 
w à प्रतीयमानन्वात्तत्‌पूरवं प्रतिपादनात्‌ ॥—_Slokavarttika, Kar. 236. 


* गोशब्दो यथा साख्।दिमति प्रमाणं, कि तथा गोच्छादयोऽप्य त नेति सन्दे ह; — 
Sabara-bhásgya, under L. 3. 26. 
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as well as the incorrect ones (as gavi, goni, gopo- 
talika, etc.) are found to be equally expressive 
of sense, it is really difficult to understand the 
import of the scriptural injunction! which 
unconditionally prohibits the use of corrupt 
words (apabhraméas). This prohibition seems 
to have been strictly followed by Sanskrit- 
speaking Brahmins, particularly at the time of 
sacrificial performance, lest the purity of their 
rituals might be vitiated by the utterance of 
corrupt words. These incorrect words, hold 
the grammarians, are distorted forms of 
Sanskrit, this distortion or mutilation of forms 
being due to wrong imitation or inability of 
pronouncing the correct words of Sanskrit 
origin. The grammarians have drawn a clear 
line of demarcation between these two classes 
of words as the first and foremost function of 
the science of grammar. As it helps the 
discrimination of correct words, the science of 
grammar has been elevated to the dignity of 
Smrti by the Mimamsakas, 

Though the meaning is equally expressed 
by correct and corrupt words, it is the use of 
correct words alone, holds Patafjali that is 
attended with religious merits. It must be, 


? maa न स्व च्छितवे नापभाषितवे। ca eel ह वा एष यदपशब्दः; | 

> तद्शक्तिद्यानुरुपत्वात्‌--\im. 87०, l. 3. 98. गोशब्दसुञ्चारयितुकामेन 
afanan गादीत्थुच्चारितम्‌ t—Sabsra-bhagya. a 

* अनुशिष्यन्ते5साधुशब्द भ्यो विविच्य ज्ञाप्यन्तेऽनेनेति शब्दानुशासनम्‌ i—Nagesa. 

* समानायामर्थगतौ शब्देन चापशब्देन च धर नियमः (mas शब्देनेवाथाँऽभिघेयो 
mane नेत्येवं क्रियमाणमभ्यदयकारि भवतौति j—Mabübhasya, Vol. I, p. 8, 
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however, remembered that this principle of 
preferring the use of words strictly in conformity 
with the rules of grammar to those that do 
not come under the cognisance of grammar, is 
based on a purely religious consideration. How, 
then, are we to distinguish correct words from 
incorrect ones ? According to the Mimamsakas, 
it is grammar or Vyakarana-smrti that serves 
as the helping guide for such a discrimination. 
The rules of grammar are, therefore, held to 
be authoritative and a kind of trustworthy 
evidence. 

(vi) The Mimamsa-Siitra, ]l.3.28, makes it 
clear that the origin of corrupt forms should be 
traced to natural inability to pronounce the 
correct words, and that the meaning is ex pressed 
by such distorted forms on account of their 
structural similarity * with correct words. This 
view is exactly analogous to what is held by 
the grammarians in regard to the origin of 
apabhraméas. Pataiijali * maintains that 
apasabdas or perverted forms are the result of 
imperfect imitation and  inborn  ineptitude. 
Bhartrhari has the following : Sanskrit is a 
divine tongue current from time immemorial ; * 
it has undergone distortion at the hands of 
those who failed to give utterance to the correct 
Sanskrit word by reason of their natural 


' gaan fe गाव्यादिर्गोशृन्द्स्य । —Sabararbhagya. 
° अग्रक्तिञञानुकरयार्यः।—Mababhasya, Vol.I, p. 49. 
» देवो वागू व्यवकौ णंयमशत्तेरभिधादभि;।\/ akyapadiya, Kar. l. A66. 


4l 
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incompetency. They are also significant like 
correct words, but their signification is a matter 
of inference,’ that is to say, they become signi- 
ficant only by recalling the corresponding correct 
words with which they have close resemblance. 
(vii) In the bhavarthadhikarana, there is a 
discussion as to whether noun or verb is related 
to the result (apurva). As it is produced by 
the action, apurva is connected with the word 
indicating the verb and not with words de- 
noting either substance or qualities The Mim. 
Sutra, 2. L. , enjoins that all verbs should signify 
action. This view bears close comparison with 
the statement of Patanjali (/riyavacano dhatuh 
and bhdvavacano dhatuh). The view of the 
Mimamsakas regarding the meaning of the root 
and of the suffix (result and action res- 
pectively) is different from that of the gram- 
marians. The Mim. Sütras, 2,2.3 and 2.l.4, 
cive the definitions of naman and akhyata 
respectively, which * remind us of the definitions 
suggested by Yaska. The Mim. Sutra, 2..6, 
speaks of a twofold division of action, namely, 
primary and secondary, and the subsequent rules 
give their definitions.’ 


> 


' W साधष्वनमानेन प्रत्ययोत्‌पत्तिहेतवः | हे 
तादाव्मासुपगम्येव शब्दार्थस्य प्रकाशकाः ॥-- Vákyapadiya, Kar, I. Abda. 
3 कमंशब्दा एवापूर्वस्य विधायकाः, a agang इति i—Sabara-bhásya, 
5 मण्डनमित्ाः-फलभावं wired, व्यापार: WSTHTS । 
* gamfa नामानि, भावप्रधानमाख्यातम्‌ t—Nirokta. 
७ Az ej न चिकौष्य॑ते तानि प्रधानथूतानि zere pedet and "rw 
द्रब्य॑ चिकौष्य॑ते qaqa प्रतोयते तस्य द्रव्यप्रधा।नत्वात्‌ | 
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The Nyàya system, specially the Navya- 
nyfiya bas made valuable contributions to the 
study of grammar. The Naiyayikas are credited 
with having expounded the most scientific theory 
about the origin of sound. To the Naiyayikas, 
Sabda is a quality of the sky, i.e., space (sabda- 
gunamakàaàsam), Though they have taken éabda 
as the product of human effort, the Naiyayikas 
have included gabda or, more properly, verbal 
cognition, within the category of pramanas.' 
In accordance with their view, sabda is liable to 
production and destruction *—two important 
characteristics of all things that are kārya or 
non-eternal. They have sought to explain the 
relation between $ebd« and its meaning with 
reference to the will of God. Sakti or primary 
signification of a word is not determined, hold 
the Naiyayikas, by social convention, but seems 
to have been fixed by the  volition of God 
(sanketa) expressed in the following strain : ‘ let 
this word be denotative of this sense’ (ayam 
$abdo'mumartham pratipadayatu). According 
to the WNaiyayikas, Sabda-bodha or verbal 
knowledge is derivable from a sentence ? and not 
from individual words; and so far as verbal 
cognition is concerned, the knowledge of 


* प्रत्यचानुभानोपमानशणब्दा: प्रमाणानि । —NySya-Satra, I. 3. 


१ प्राग॒तूपत्तेरभावोपपक्तेचच and आदिमच्चादेन्द्रियकत्वात्‌ कृतकवदुपचाराक्ष ।— 
Nyaya-Sitras, 2. 2. ]2 and 2. 9. I4. 
» जाक्यभावमवाप्तस्य साथ्थकस्थावबीघत: | 

सम्पद्यते शाब्दबोधो न तन्मांतस्य बोचत; —Sabdaéakti., Kär, 2. 
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risesana ' (adjective) must have precedence to 
that of wisesya (noun). They have made a 
distinction between Upasargas and Nipatas, 
holding the former to be indicative (dyotaka) 
and the latter as directly expressive of sense 
(vacaka). 

Gangesa's Tattvacintimani is an epoch- 
making work, remarkable throughout by 
its originality of thought; it ushered in a 
new order of thinking that was readily assi- 
milated by the later grammarians. The 
Tattvacintamani is, indeed, a valuable record 
marking the height of perfection which the 
Indian thought had reached at that time. 
Scholars of outstanding genius such as 
Raghunatha, Mathuranatha, Jagadisa and 
Gadadhara tried their level best to popularise 
this new school of logic following in the wake 
of Gangesa. This work is divided into four 
parts dealing with perception, analogy, inference 
and sabda. 

The Sabda-khanda deals, among other things, 
with all important problems of grammar: 
(i) it has established the trustworthiness of 
Sabd« asa pramana ; (ii) it has advanced argu- 
ments in support of the non-eternal character 
of sabda; (iii) it has shown how to determine 
the $akíi or primary signification of words ; 


* माग्यहौतविशेषणा बुद्चिर्विशेष्येघुपजायते aud शाब्दबोधे प्रा कप्रतोयमानत्वं 
विशेषणत्वम्‌ i 
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(iv) it has given an adequate treatment of 
Dhatu, Upasarga, Nipata and Semasa; (v) it has 
elaborately dealt with expectancy, compatibility, 
proximity and import as important factors of 
verbal knowledge ; and (vi) it has discussed the 
question of the origin of corrupt words (apa- 
bhramsas). How indispensable Jagadisa’s 
Sabdasaktiprakaásika and Gadadhara’s Vyutpatti- 
vada are for the proper study of the philosophy 
of Sanskrit grammar has already been pointed 
out, 

In Grammar lies the origin of the science 
of Poetics. The Alamskara-&sastra is not less 
akin to Grammar than is the Nirukta. The 
contribution of grammar is nowhere so 
prominent as in this particular branch of 
study. The science of poetics may be said 
to have been principally based on grammar. 
Sabda and artha not only form the subject 
of grammar but have also provided the 
fundamental basis upon which stands the whole 
fabric of the Alamkara-sastra. | Vyakarana and 
Alamkara are organically connected and used 
to be studied in India as cognate departments 
of study. 

* The rhetoricians or Alamkarikas have ex- 
tensively dealt with poetical compositions with 
special reference to their merits and defects. 
Having regard to what constitutes the 
essence of poetry, they have expounded the 
doctrine of vyañjanā and made an elaborate 
treatment of rasa. 
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Poetry is the outcome of joy. Endowed 
with the power of articulating his voice and 
born in the midst of magnificent beauties of 
nature, man feels naturally inclined to clothe 
his emotions in a rapturous and rhythmical 
language, seeking proper expression for the 
music of his heart and tending to give a 
poetic touch to his thought, when he is in 
an ecstasy of joy. Whether it is ‘a spontaneous 
overflow of powerful emotions’ or whether 
it ‘makes us inhabitants of a world to which 
the familiar world is a chaos,’ poetry appears 
to be the living manifestation of the internal 
storehouse of joy. Poetry has been rightly 
called hkladaikamayi, that is to say, ‘compre- 
hending joy alone, rising from 8 source 
that is often represented as the sea of joy 
(anandabd hi ). 

The three attributes generally aseribed to 
Brahman are Being (satta), Consciousness (cit) 
and Joy (ananda). To a Vedantin, the tran- 
scendental self is an inexhaustible source of 
joy. The expression raso vai sah ° is explained 
by the Vedāntins in such a way as to identify 
tbe supreme self with rasa—the joy of all joys. 
A religious devotee, particularly a Vaisnava, 
adores a deity who is the repository of all 


' आनन्दमयोऽभ्या्तात्‌ i—vVedünta-Bütra, I. 4. 22. | 
? आनन्दमयं प्रत्तत्य "रसो बे सः' इति dés रसतत्वमुक्कोच्यते 'रसो wad 
य॑ लम्ड qa भवलि | —Sabkars-bhiasya, 
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beauty, full of joy and the bestower of all bless- 
ings, Sri Krsna, as depicted in the Bhagavata, 
is an incarnation of joy and love, charac- 
terised by things that are not only exceedingly 
beautiful but serve to excite the most pleasant 
emotions in a moment of deep devotion, If 
the supreme Godhead has any conceivable 
form, or, to put the idea in a different 
way, if the formless is at all cognisable in 
any particular form, it is joy and joy alone. 
He is, to speak the truth, the embodiment 
of joy. The rsis of the Upanisads have called 
him rasa and amrta—the fountain source of 
perpetual joy. One that dwells in us all is 
joy ? itself, serene and supreme; it is the im- 
mortal (amrta) in all beings that makes us 
sometimes joyful even in the midst of cares, and 
anxieties. What is called mukti or final 
emancipation is only a state of everlasting joy, 
what the yogins yearn to attain is a serene joy 
that knows no bounds ; what the artist designs 
to paint is the image of the one that is most 
beautiful and joyful ; what the poets of all ages 
have been eager to depict with all their re- 
sources of imagination is the figure of perfect 
beauty and joy. The ultimate motive of all 
arts is to find out this eternal source of 
joy, the attainment of which quenches all 
thirsts and satisfies all mundane desires. To 


|^ gal ज्ञानमनन्तं ब्रह्म ood आनन्दं awe] विदान्‌ ।—Taittiriyopanigad. 
» आनन्दमयस्य सर्वान्तरत्वात्‌ i-—52aünkara-bbüsya. 
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those who have visualised the Beautiful in 
themselves, the whole world appears to be 
dancing in an ecstasy of divine joy. 

Poetry is the expression of such joy. The 
mission of a poet is to reveal this thrill of joy 
hidden in the storehouse of nature, touching 
those tender chords of the heart that are 
naturally moved by emotions. The poet is a 
creator in the idealistic sense of the term, his 
creation being a world of ideal beauty—a dream- 
land shining with touches of fine imagery. Rasa 
which forms the life of poetry is brought into 
existence by the genius of the poet through the 
suggestiveness of his composition. The imagina- 
tive pictures drawn by the poet are different 
from those that are found in the world of 
experience.' 

The art of poetry seems to have been culti- 
vated in India from a very long time. The 
hymns of the Vedas, which embody the most 
ancient literary records, are specimens of 
beautiful poetry with considerable amount of 
rhetorical embellishment here and there. The 
hymns in their simple flow represent the 
genuine outburst of a heart seized with extreme 
joy and wonder, excited by the awe-inspiring 
splendour of nature on all sides. More poetical 


' नियतिक्नतनियमर हितां wie क तयौसननन्‍्यपर तन्चाम्‌ i 
नवरसझरूचिरा निर्मितिमादधती भारतौ कवेर्जसति॥ 
—Küvyaprakáéa, Kar, I. 


एतद्दिलचणा तु कबिबाङनिमिंतिरिति7४।4, 
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in outlook are the Rimayana and the Maha- 
bhárata—two great monumental works in 
Sanskrit epic poetry, written in simple but 
elegant style, and preserving a brilliant record 
of Indian culture in all its phases. These two 
epoch-making works prepared the ground for 
the advent of a more advanced type of classical 
poetry as is evident from the works of Kalidasa 
and others. The sweet melody and high-flown 
similes of Kalidasa, the pathetic touches of 
Bhavabhüti and the beautiful expressions of 
Sriharsa will continue to keep the poetical 
horizon of India reverberated for ages to 
come, 

Turning to the definition of Kavya, we find 
that it is éabda and artha that go to constitute 
a Kavya. The body* of a Kavya, to use the 
language of the rhetoricians, is composed of 
two elements, namely, $abd« and artha, or a 
combination of words capable of expressing 
the intended sense. A word, some hold,* 
expressive of a beautiful sense is Kavya, 
Visvanatha has laid greater stress on rasa, 
comprehending it to be the vital element of 
poetic compositions. To quote his definition, 
Kavya’ is a combination of words possessing 
rasa in an appreciable extent. 


' तददोषी शब्दार्थी सगुणावनलद्धतौ ga: क्रापि | —Kavyaprokasa, 
> grea! बपुरस्थ (| —Ekivali. 

» शरौरं तावदिष्टायैव्यवच्छिन्ना पदावली (—Kavyadarsa. 

* रमणीयार्दप्रतिपादकः शब्द: काब्यम्‌ (— Rasagabgádhara. 

5 app] रसात्मकं काव्यम्‌ I —Sabityadarpaga. 


42 
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Kavya is generally divided into two classes, 
namely, guperior and inferior. A poetical 
composition,’ where the suggested sense appeals 
more beautifully to our sentiment than the 
meaning ordinarily expressed by words, is 
known as the best type of poetry. An inferior 
class of poetry is one that is characterised by 
only sonorous words and marked by the 
absence of suggestiveness (maximum of words 
with minimum of sense). Mammata has referred 
to the grammatical doctrine of Sphota in 
connection with the definition of the superior 
class of poetry. 

The Alamkarikas have divided words into 
three classes,’ namely, vacaka (expressive), 
laksanika (indicative) and vyañjaka (suggestive). 
This threefold division, it must be remembered,’ 
refers intrinsically to the designation (wpadhi) 
and not to the object designated (upadheya), 
because there are no fixed classes of words as 
denotative, indicative and suggestive. The 
same word, say Ganga, as in the expression 
Gangayam ghosah, may be taken either as 
denotative or indicative according to the context 
and propriety of sense. It should be particularly 
noticed here that vyañjanā, as an additional 
vriti, has been accorded a prominent place only 


' इृदम॒त्तमसतिशयिनि व्यङ्गः बाच्याद्धनिर्बृः कथित: |i—Eàávyaprakü£a, 4. 
* स्यादाचको लाक्षणिक: शब्दों व्यञ्जकस्त्रिधा |+-४5४)७77०॥56७. 
» qiia चित्व न तूपाघेयानाम्‌ i— 
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in the science of Poeties and not in other systems 
of thought. 

The grammarians have acknowledged éakti 
(primary signification) and laksana (secondary 
sense or implied signification), and, consequently, 
recognised both vücaka and laksanika as two 
kinds of words.  Leksana is called by other 
names also, such as upacara, dropa, etc., and the 
sense that is indicated is often called bhakta 
in philosophical treatises. Gotama' has enu- 
merated the causes that give rise to wpacara 
or transference of one's attributes to another. 
Quite in agreement with Gotama and almost 
in the same language, Patanjali? has under the 
rule Pan., 4. l. 48, clearly shown the four 
different circumstances under which Laksand 
is usually resorted to. Visvanitha’s definition * 
of Laksana is materially the same as suggested 
by the rhetoricians. 

Bhartrhari has divided the meanings of words 
as gauna (secondry signification) and mukhya 
(primary signifiation) and has shown twofold 
upacara (imposition) as pertaining to $abda and 
artha. Those who take one word ? as capable of 
expressing several meanings, that is to say, 


| NySya-Siitra, 2. 2. 63. 
3 qarasa aeqare: । 7 bid. 
» qafa प्रकारैरतस्मिनू स॒ भवति। aaa arare- 
चर्य्यादिवि | —Mababhasya, 
« लचणा शकासम्बन्ध स्तातृपयानुपपत्तित: i—Bbàsapariccheda, 
^ एकमाहरनेकाथ्े शब्दमन्य परोक्षकाः | 
निमित्तमेदादैकस्य gat ae भिद्यते ॥- Vakyapadlya, 2. 252. 
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find only one word like go which is applicable 
to both cow-individual and Vahika, have 
their theory based on the assumption of 
restricted or accidental meanings.) It must 
be, however, remembered that a word does not 
simultaneously express more than one meaning. 
The other meanings, apart from what is called 
primary signification, seem to be quite as good 
as synonyms, comprehensible by either 
context or connection with some other words. 
Bhartrhari* maintains that the word go which 
is used to denote a being possessing dewlap, 
hump, hoofs, ete., is also applied to Vahika 
(an inhabitant of Vahika—modern Punjab) on 
account of his proverbial similarity to an ox in 
point of dullness. How, then, are we to justify 
the division of meaning as gauna and mukhya? 
The first meaning, we must admit, seems to have 
obtained more currency than the latter, that is 
to say, the word go is popularly used to denote 
a cow and implies Vahika only indirectly or 
accidentally. The author of the Vakyapadiya ° 
states clearly that it is popular and accidental 
usage that renders one meaning mukhya or 
gauna. In connection with imposition (upacara) 


* लतैकशब्ददर्शने शब्दोपचारः प्रसिद्धयप्रसिद्धिनिमित्तकः |—Punpyarája. 
* य्रोंगपद्यमतिक्रन्य पयाये व्यबतिहतै i —Vakyapadiya. 
^ अथ॑प्रकरणाभ्यां वा योगाच्छब्दान्तरेण वा T bid. 
* यथा araia पिण्डो गोशब्देनामभिधीौयते | 
तथा स एव गोशब्दो वाही केऽपि ब्यवस्थित: Ibid. 
^ प्रसिद्विमेदाङ्गीणत्व' gaa चोपपद्यते lbid. 
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pertaining to artha, Bhartrhari * speaks of two 
kinds of meanings, namely, svarūpa or naturally 
fixed by its very form and bahya as is indicated 
by imposition or upacara. The word go denotes 
a class gotta by the force of mukhyartha, and 
the same is transferred to Vahika for the purpose 
of implying the same amount of stupidity and 
dullness on the part of a Vahika, Thus, we find 
that the Alamkarikas not only agree with the 
grammarians in regard to the circumstances 
and eauses that necessitate the acceptance of 
Laksana, but have made use of the same 
examples (Gangàyam ghosah and gaurvahikah). 
The difference is, however, remarkable so far 
as regards the treatment of vyañjanā in the 
science of Poetics. PFyañjanā, as distinct from 
both sakti and  Z«ksena, has been given a 
prominent place in discourses on Poeties, though 
an additional vrfti like vyazijana is not actually 
accepted by other schools of thought. In 
accordance with the view of the Alamkarikas, 
it is Vyañjanā or suggestiveness that gives rise 
to vasa in all poetical compositions. As Sakti 
and Zaksanaü are not sufficient to bring out the 
sense of extreme coldness and sanctity of the 
Ganges, in the expression Gangayam ghosah, 
the Alamkàrikas were compelled, as it were, to 


!  Vákyapadlya, 2, 256. 
अर्थैशञ्टस्य दिविध: स्वरूपं बाहाय। aa निमित्ताञ्ञाडारदेगोत्व' वाहीकै- 
ऽप्यनुषज्यते, शब्दस्तु गोत्वमेवाभिधत्त डति बाध्या्थोपचार: (—Papyaraja, 
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acknowledge the suggestiveness of words. 
The Naiyayikas and the earlier grammarians 
have not recognised vyeniena as an additional 
meaning like the Alamkaàrikas. 

Jagadisa* has referred to the same example 
mukham vikasitasmitam (face blooming with a 
smile) whereby suggestiveness has been estab- 
lished by Mammata and others, and discussed 
at length whether vyaiijana is at all worthy 
of recognition. There is no justification, he 
argues,’ to recognise the existence of some- 
thing like suggestiveness, so far as the direct 
or indirect meaning of a word is concerned. 
The so-called suggested sense, i.e., extreme 
coldness and sanctity, or fragrance (i.e. the 
smiling face is as fragrant as flowers) is deriv- 
able by the usual mental cognition, the special 
beauty of the erotic sentiment (camatkara) being 
a matter of mental apprehension (manasa-bodha). 

The meanings of words, says Bhartrhari, 
are not only determined by their very forms, but 
there are other instruments such as sentence, 
context, time, place, etc. which also help us 


* विरतास्वभिधाद्यास ययार्थो बोध्यतेष््परः । 
सा वत्तिव्येञ्जना नाम शब्दस्यार्धादिकस्य च i-—Sàabityadarpana. 

^ ë Sabdaéíaktipraküáiká, under Kar. 24 

° य॒था wufgzdauaue मनसैव विशिटधीसम्भवात्‌, मानोरथिकसुखतप्रमेद- 
पर्यवसितं चमत्कार ं प्रत्यपि sree मानस्यापि जोधविशेषस्य हैतुतायाः सुवचत्वात्‌ | 
-्यञ्जनाव्यपदाान्तरस्व स्वरुपसत्ताया अन्वयबुद्चौ तद तुत्वस्थ च प्रमायाविरहैणासक्त्वाच्चेति 
daa: ।—SabdaSakti., under Kar. 24. 

* वाक्यात्‌ प्रकरणादर्थादौचित्याई शकाल तः | 
nial; प्रविभज्यन्ते न रुपादेव aene ॥= ४१४५०९०१०, 2. 36. 
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in ascertaining the intended sense, specially 
when a word happens to have more thau one 
meaning. When the primary signification of 
a word having several meanings is fixed or 
restricted by association, etc. (as shown by 
Bhartrhari), the other meanings, holds Mam- 
mata,’ are to be regarded as suggested (vyanqya). 
This is called suggestion based on primary 
sense in the science of Poetics. 

‘Phere is no evidence to believe that vyanjand 
was ever recognised by the ancient zrammarians, 
Among the grammarians, Nagesa has definitely 
supported vyañjanā, and he lays much emphasis 
on the desirability of acknowledging it from 
the standpoint of grammar. Nagesa has, 
however, tried to show that he was not the 
first among the grammarians to recognise 
vyafijan@ as such. In accordance with his inter- 
pretation, the grammarians,’ like Bhartrhari and 
others, have also indirectly referred to vyanjana 
by supporting indicativeness (dyotakatva) of 
the Nipátas and taking  sphota as what is 
suggested by sound. With Nagesa, dyotakatva 
is the same as vyañjakatva. The sense of 
perfection in prajayati and that of measuring 
in pradegam vilikhati is nothing but suggested, 
because laksaná in such cases is not admissible 


' आनेकाथेस्य शब्दस्य वाचकत्वे नियन्त्रिते | 
मंथोगादैरवाच्यार्थधी कदाापृतिरज्जनम्‌ i Kavyaprakada, L. I0. 
+ टै याकरणानामप्येतत्स्वीकार आवश्यकः (—Manjaga, p. 460. 
» अतएव निपातानां द्योतकत्वं स्फोटस्य ब्यक्रप्रता च हयादिभिरुक्ता-- bid, 
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owing to the absence of primary signification 
on the part of XNipates, Thus, what we call 
dyotakatva in connection with Nipatas and 
aksepakatva in relation to Karmapravacaniya 
are only different in names, but indicate the 
same thing, viz., suggestiveness (vyafijakatva). 

The science of Poeties comes in closer touch 
with grammar in regard to the problem of 
rhetorical defects (dosa). The entire discourse 
on dosa is more or less grammatical in nature. 
The most prominent among them are as follows : 
cyutasamskrti' (ungrammatical form) such as 
anunathate for  anunathati ; aprayukta (not 
sanctioned by popular usage) as daivatah ; 
for daivatam ; asamartha (incompetent) as hanti 
in the sense of gacchati ; nirarthaka (meaningless) 
as hi in mama hi gauri ; avücaka (not capable of 
expressing the sense), as the use of the word dina 
in the sense of ‘bright’; avimrstavidheyamésa 
(to place the predicate before the subject), 
as  myakküro'yameva instead of ayameva 
nyakkürah, etc. It must be, however, remembered 
that these and similar other grammatical 
mistakes were committed by the poet almost 
unconsciously. Poets found it often difficult 
to abide by the rigid rules of grammar, and 
even the most famous of our poets had the 
boldness of using certain forms in direct vio- 
lation of the rules of grammar. This is why 
Mallinatha often calls them nirarkusa (un- 
governable),. 

^ Kāvyaprakāśa, 7, 
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The beautiful poetry of the Vedas exhibits 
a considerable amount of rhetorical excellence. 
Sometimes we meet with examples of beautiful 
similes and metaphors in the hymns. The poets 
of the Rk-Veda have not only poured forth 
ritualistic prayers and invocations to the forces 
of nature, but also succeeded in giving a stamp 
of poetical beauty to their expressions by 
making use of some well-conceived figures of 
speech, mostly similes and metaphors. 
The sun-god ' (riding in a chariot drawn by 
seven horses) running after the resplendent 
Dawn (usas) is compared to a man following a 
beautiful woman. How brilliant is the concep- 
tion with a touch of classical beauty! Again, 
the goddess of Vak ° is described as unfolding 
her graceful person to a learned man, just as 
a loving wife dressed in fair garments shows 
herself to her husband. We have other instances 
of beautiful similes in the following: ‘just as one® 
sifts the barley corn by means of a sieve, even 
so the wise discriminates the correct words by 
intelligence ;’ ‘as the water of a pond is agitated 
by a strong wind ;' and ‘overcoming ' the sins just 
as erossing a river by means of a boat.' A well- 
chosen metaphor conveniently used in the 
Upanisads to show the difference between 


' gif Satqud रोचमानां म्यों योषामभ्येति पञ्चात्‌ i—Bk-Veda, I. 46. 
25. 

° sal aw aa’ विसे जायेव पत्य ant सुवासाः ६४-४७५७, 0.6. 72. 

> सत्तामिव तितडना पुनन्तो यव थौरा मनसा वाचमक्रत Ibid. 

* नावेव सिन दुरितात्यप्रि; Ibid. 


43 
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Jivatman and paramatman is as follows: ‘two 
beautiful birds related to each other by mutual 
friendship reside in the same tree, one of them 
eating the sweet fruit (pippala) and the other only 
witnessing without  partaking of tbe fruit. 
There are other instances of beautiful upama 
such as hamsaviva patatama (falling like swans), 
simho na bhima  üyudhüni bibhrat (holding 
weapons as dreadful as lions) and so on. 
Here and there we meet with brilliant poetie 
expressions as amrtasya putrah (the children 
of the immortal); ríasyea panthdmanveti sadhu 
(following the path of righteousness); riena 
rlamapthitam (truth veiled by truth); dito 
devanamasi (Agni is described as the messenger 
of the gods) and dyaurvah pita prthivi mata 
(heaven is your father and the earth is your 
mother). These show unmistakably that the Reis 
of the Rk-Veda were acquainted with the 
poetical use of beautiful metaphors. 

Grammar seems to have some bearing upon 
alamkara or figures of speech, specially upon 
upama. As one radically connected with most 
of the alamkaras and one that lends supreme 
excellence to poetry in general, upamā is placed 
at the head of all figures of speech. The 
main principle underlying upamā, viz., similarity? 


' am वात: पुष्करिणों afawafa ada: । —Rk-Veda, 6. 6. 78. 

| » हा सुपर्णा सय॒जा सखाया समानं sw परिषस्वजाते dame: पिप्पलं ब्वाद'फ्ता- 
नश्वन्नन्थी अभिच्ाकशौति i—Bk-Voeda, l. 22, i04, 

* साधम्यमपमसा R ।—EF&vyaprakas. 


Wa x 
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between two different objects (samana-dharma), 
has been clearly explained by the rules of 
grammar (Pan., 2. L. 55 and 2. . 536). Südráéya or 
similarity means tadbhinnatve sati tadgata- 
bhiyodharmavattvam, viz., two things are said 
to be similar when they are materially different 
but possess some common properties. The 
particles and suffixes that often indicate 
similarity (vati, iva, yath@) are also clearly 
shown by the rules of grammar (Pan., 5.4. 05). 
Jimitasyeva (like the cloud) occurs in the 
Rk-Veda and has been made use of by the 
grammarians as an instance where the cease- 
ending is not dropped (nitya-samasa). The 
expression purusavydghrah (a tiger-like man) 
shows that the. man, though different from 
the tiger, as belonging to two distinct 
species, possesses those qualities such 
as valour, strength, courage, ete., which are 
generally found in the tiger. Under the rule 
upamanani samanyavacanaih (Pan., 2..55), 
Patanjali' has thoroughly dealt with the 
characteristics of upamāna and upameya. 
He says that two things are generally related 
to each other as upamana and upameya when 
they are in possession of some properties that 
are common to both. Quite in keeping with 
the Alamkarikas,  Patanjali ? has explained 


» एवं afe यव किंचित्‌ सामान्यं fux विशेषस्तवोपमानोपमेये भवतः — 
MahSbhasya, under the rule Püp., 2. I. 55. 

» चन्द्रमखौ देवबदत्तेति--वबचहबथ्न्द्रे गुणाः, या चासौ प्रियदर्शनता स्रा गम्यते | = 
Ibid. 


i 
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the expression  candramukhi devadatta by 
observing that qualities in the moon such 
as gracefulness to the sight is transferred to 
the face on account of its striking similarity 
with the moon. The popular example under 
the ‘rule Pan., 2. L 55, e, ghanasyamah? 
(black as the cloud), where the common 
property is expressly mentioned, is an attribute 
of Krsna, who is often compared to a cloud on 
account of his black complexion. The Vedic 
expression ^ mrgo na bhimah (fierce as the beast) 
is a similar instance where the common property, 
i.e., dreadfulness is clearly pointed out. 


रामापेणसस्तु 


! ^ उ्द्ामत्वस्वोभयस।घारयघसत्वात सामान्यवचनम्‌ | 
BRu⸗Veda, l. 2. 64. 
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three classes of, 254f. 

Adhividya, epithet of gram- 
mar, I8. 

Ajahatsvartha, 
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Akhyata, meanings of, 203f. 


Anakhydta, a variety of 
karman, 268. 

Anipsita, a variety of 
Karman, 268. 

Anirükartr, a kind of 


Sampradana, 238. 
Anitya, a kind of Samasa, 
305. 
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Sampradana, 280. 
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discussion on 270ff; 
Panini’s definition of, 
270f; three kinds of, 
274. 
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Antarahga, a variety of 
Karman, 269. 

Audüsinya, a variety of 
Karman, 268, 

Aupaslesika, a variety of 


Adhikarana, 255. 

Bahiranga, a variety of 
Karman, 269. 

Bhüvürthüdhikarana, section 
of Mimamsa dealing 
with the relation of 
noun or verb to Apürva, 
322, 

Class theory of the sense of 
words, 44f. 

Dvitiya vibhakti, various 
meanings of, I9BSf, 

Ekdrthibhdvavadins, 307. 

Grammatical gender, mean- 
ing of, IO7fi. 

Hetu, various meanings of 
252f. 
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Kürakas, number and classi- 
fication of, 227f; defini- 
tions of, 2lOfft; —accord- 
ing to Patanjali, 2I6f; 
—according to Durga- 
simha, 288f; according to 
Jagadisa, 2l9f. 

Küraka-vibhakti, I99. 

a Küraka— 

on, 2OAFT ; 
difference with Hetu 
of, 25lf; logical defini- 
tion of 250; relative 
importance of, 249. 

Karman, a Karaka— 
discussion on, 257ff; 
Panini’s definition of, 
257f; Katantra’s defini- 
tion of, 248f. Logical 
definition of, 258ff; wide 
application of, 262; seven 
forms of, 262ff; other 
divisions of, 268ff. 


Karmapravacaniya, the sense 
of Aksepakatva | of— 
880. 


Kartr, 8 Karaka, 
discusrion on 228; inde- 
pendent character of, 
228ff; reducibility of 
other Karakas to, 2l7 ; 
logical definition of, 
244ff. 


Krt suffixes—sense of Bhiva 
2lIOf; Bhiva of two 
kinds, 2L0. 

Krtrima-karman, kriya@ re- 
garded as, 276. 


Kriya, meaning of, 287; 
regarded as an artificial 
_ object, I76. 
Lakdras, sense of, 205. 
Mimdmed, doctrines of, in 
Grammar, Sl5fi. 


Karana, 
discussion 
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Nipata, sense of dyotakatva 
of, 336. 

Nitya, à kind of Samésa, 
805. 


Nirdristavigaya, a kind of 
Apadina, 274. 
Nirvartya, a variety of 
Karman, 263ff. 
Nyüyn, a system of philo- 
sophy,— 
contribution of, to the 
study of Grammar, 325ff. 
Pada vüdin, 58f, 


Pajicami, various senses of, 
2IOf. 


Paribhásá, meaning of, 69f; 
classes of, TOf, 72. 


Parts of speech, four men- 
tioned by Yaska, ]36- 
I49; twofold and fivefold 
division of, l65; mean 
ings of the four classes 
of, I5Of. 


Prükrta, origin of, 4. 


Prdpya, a variety of 
Karman, 267f. 


Prakrti (stems) and 
Pratyaya (suffixes), 
meaning and mutual 
relation of, IS9f. 


Pratyayas, varieties of I90:; 
meanings of different 
classes of, I9Tf. 

Preraka, a kind of Sampra- 
düna, ; 

Pirvapaddrthapradhdna, a 
class of Samdsa, 808. 

Sabdakhanda, section of the 
Tattvacintamani, 

—grammatical problems 
dealt with in, 524f. 


Sakti, — 5 meaning of case- 
endings l 
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divisions of, 305f ; sense 
of, 300f ; four charac- 
teristic senses of, 304. 


Samasa-saktivddins, 306. 

Samgraha, a work on gram- 
mar, 27, 

Samipaka, a variety of Adhi- 
karana, 255. 


Samjnà, mature of, OIf.; 
Classes of ()  Krtrima 
and akrtrima, 66, (2) 
significant and meaning- 
less, 68 ; (3) Naimitti p, 
etc, 60. 


Sampraddna, a Karaka, 

discussion on, 274ff ; signi- 
fication of the term, 275; 
three kinds of, 280. 


Samarthya, various mean- 
ings of, 288. 


Sandhi, meaning and defini- 
tion of, 6 ; fundamental 
condition of, 78ff ; differ- 
ent classes of, 82f. 


Saptami, the seventh case- 
termination — meaning 
of 255; use in various 
senses of, 256. 


Sanskrit Grammar, origin, 
of 4ff ; origin of the 
different systems of, IOff 
different epithets of 0, 
8, 22, 42, first author 
of l6f; need of the study 
of ISf; speculations in 
Vedic literature on ISft ; 
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—with Veda or ama 
I0, 22, 35, relation of, 
with Mimiümsa 85 ; 


with Nyaya 323f; Alam- 
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Sphota, theory of the origin 
of, 85f ; identity with 
Pranava of 87f ; deriva- 
tive meaning of 94 ; 
characteristics of, 99 : 
views of Bhartrhari on, 
IOOff ; views of later 
grammarians on, LO7ff, 
forms of, I09; non-men- 
gion of, in the Upanisad 


Sphotaváda, examination of 
the views of different 
philosophical systems 
on, IlOf,—Yoga system, 
lil,—Samkhya, _ 2f. 
—Mimimsa, Ll4ff,— 
Vedanta, l IOf,—Nyaya- 
vaisesika, II9fF. है 


Sütra, characteristics of, 73, 
classes of, 74. 


Taddhita suffixes, kinds of, 


206 ; sense of iva, and 
tal, 2077, 
Trimuni-vyàkarana, an 


epithet of grammar, 30, 
303. 


Trliyá, various meanings of, 
200. 


Sarvaapadürthapradhüna, a 
class of Samiisa, 304. 

Upapada-vibhakti, I99. 

Upasarjana, & subordinate 
member in a compound, 


LJ 


Uttarapadarthapradhdna, 
characteristic sense of a 
class of Samasa, 303. 


Uttardvidyd, epithet of 
Grammar, 42. 


Vaisayika, a variety of Adhi- 
karana, 255. 
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Vág-yogavit, epithet of a 
grammarian, 20. 

Vakya, sentence,—views on 
its real nature, I28f. 

Vadkyavddin, 5f. 

Vedinim Vedam, epithet of 
grammar, 40, 22. 

Vedas, relation with gram- 
mar of, 3f. 


Vikdrya, a variety of kar- 
man, 265f. 

Vrtti, as Samdsa, 298. 

Vyüdi, a grammarian, I3,27. 


Vajapyayana, a  gram- 


marian, ]3, 27. 
Vydkarana, connotation of, 
TOI. . 


Vyükaranüdhikarana, section 
on grammar in Mimàümsa- 
sutras, BIE. 
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Vydkarandgama, 35. 
Vydkaranasmrti, ]9. 


Vyapakq, a variety of Adhi- 
karana, 254f. 


Vyapeksavadins, 307. 


Vydsa, a sentence, difference 
between Vyása and 


Words, 
the sense of 44 ; 
fication of, I7Of. 


(l) Nàman,  Prdtipadika, 
Linga (nominal base), 
definition of, I7Off ; clas- 
sification of, I73ff; mean- 
ing of, 78 $ various 
theories of, 84ff. 


(2 Dhatu (verbal root), 
I9Iff; meaning of, I92ff, 
I94; definitions of, 394. 


theories regarding 
classi- 





EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS ON THE 
WORKS OF THE AUTHOR. 


l. The Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar—(published by the 
University of Calcutta). 


Mahamahopadhyaya Ramavatara Sarma,  Sáhityácárya, M.A., 
Senior Professer of Sanskrit, Patna College :— 


“TJ had an opportunity of going through the papers on the 
Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar written by Dr. Prabbat Chandra 
Chakrabarti, M-A., Ph. D. These writings show profound study 
and capacity for research. He has selected a rather difficult feld for 
his study, but has already dealt with it with thoroughness marvellous 
for his age and limited resources available in the country." 


Prof. S, N. Dasgupta, M.A., Ph. D. (Cal), Ph. D. (Cantab), I.E.S., 
Professor of Philosophy, Presidency College :— 


"Dr. Prabbat Chandra Chakrabarti, M.A., Ph. D. has heen making 
a special study of Papini's Grammar, the Mabübhüsya of Patafijali, 
the Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari and other kindred works on gramma- 
tical literature and philosophy of grammar. He has been tbe first 
man to undertake a study of philosophy of grammar a difficult and 
abstruse line of research, in which no work has hitherto been done 


either in Europe or in India.“ 


2. Linguistic Speculations of the Hindus (published in the Journal 
of Letters, Calcutta Uuiversity, Vol. XII. I925). 


Mahdmahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha, M.A., D. Litt, Vice- 
Chancellor, Allahabad University : — 


'" T have formed the impression that ib was an important piece of 
research on s subject to which practically no attention had bcen given 
till now; it also evinced the promise of a very important and fascinat- 
ing field of study and research. I hope you will be soon placed in a 
position where you will be sufficiently free from cares to be able to 
devote your entire attention to your important studies and research,’ 
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A. Barriedale Keith, Regius Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology at the University of Edinburgh, :—- 


"I have read your papers with care and I consider that they aet 
forth in a clear and effective manner the fundamental doctrines of 
Indian speculations on questions of Speech. The adduction of the 
evidence of the Mahabhisya and of the Vakyapadiya is specially 
interesting and valuable, and all who are interested iu linguistic 
matters must be glad to have so convenient a summary, disengaged 
from the unnecessary detail, of the views of Sanskrit grammarians." 


M. Wlinternitz, Pb. D., Professor of Indian Philology and of 
Ethnology at the German University of Prague :— 


" It is not too much to say that grammar is the only science in which 
the ancient Indians by far surpassed all other nations of antiquity. No 
wonder that both grammarians and philosophers were not content with 
studying the grammar of Sanskrit, but also occupied themselves with 
speculations on tbe science of language. Your papers are a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of these speculations. It is interesting 
to see how these problems have been approached from different points 
of view by grammarians, philosophers and students of poetica, 


L. D. Barnett of the British Museum :— 


J think your work a very instructive and useful statement of the 
leading facts." 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Sooiety, January ]l926, pages I23-I24 
(reviewed by J. Charpentier) — 


“It seems that the author has stated his points in a fairly clear 
way, and has given an analysis of the often very intricate linguistic 
speculations belonging to the ancient schools of Hindu grammarians 
and philosophers." 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies—Vol. IV, part II, Nov. 
I928. PP. 377-379— 


“This work is an interesting contribution to the history of 
linguistics and is an attempt to bring into a consistent whole the 
linguistic theories of ancient Hindu philosophers and grammarians. 
The author gives a fairly complete exposition of Hindu theories on 
the origin of language and his treatment of the well-known controversy 
on the eternity of sound shows considerable freshness and sound 
judgement." 
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Dr. V.Lesny, Professor of Indian Philology in the University of 
Prague :— 


“Your essay is an able enrichment of our grammatical studies.'' 
3. "The Mahabhasya of Patanjali—Ahnika I. 


Trabalated into English for the first time with historical, gramms- 
tical, philologieal and philosophical notes. 


E. J. Thomas, M.A. D. Litt., Senior Under-Librarlan, Cambridge 
University :— 


‘It is a work thoroughly worth doing, first because a good 
translation like yours with your valuable and exhaustive notes will 


form the best possible commentary for ordinary students of this great 
work. 


Further the translation will be invaluable to others who are 
studying Indian history and antiquities, and you would make it 
accessible to those who are not prepared to dive into the original. 
I have examined the part you bave completed, and think it very 
ably done. I hope you will stick to your purpose to translate the 
whole and thus establish a place for yourself in Sanskrit scholarsbip 
and confer a great boon on western scholars.'' 


A. B. Keith, Edinburgh :— 


“I am very glad that a scholar has at last appeared with the leisure 
and equipment sufficient to undertake the task of translating the 
Mahübhüsya which remains largely a closed book for the world of 
scholarship. I have no doubt tbat you will accomplish a work of the 
highest importance in the field of Sanskrit grammar." 


Mahdmahopadhydya Dr. Ganganath Jha, M.A., D. Litt :— 


‘* Many thanks for the specimen pages of your valuable work on 
the Mabübbüsya. I hope you will be given the time and the facility 
for completing this work on the magnificent scale on which you have 
begun it.'" 


Prof. E. J. Rapson :— 


'" All that I can say is that your translation of tbe Mahābhāşya 
will be most useful and moat welcome. It is a difficult work, and 
I most cordially wish you all success in your great undertaking."" 
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A HISTORY OF INDIAN LOGIC (ANCIENT, MEDIAEVAL 
AND MODERN SCHOOLS) By Mahamahopadhyaya Satis- 
chandra Vidyabhushan, M.A., Ph.D., &c., with a Foreword 
by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. Demy 8vo, pp. 696. Rs. 45. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE MEDIAEVAL 
SCHOOL OF INDIAN LOGIC (GRIFFITH MEMORIAL PRIZE 
IVOD. By the same author. Royal 8vo, pp. 2l0. Rs. 7.8 

SYSTEM OF BUDDHISTIC THOUGHT. By Rev 
S. Yamakami. Gives a complete view of the Buddhistic 
Philosophy, both of the Mahayana and Hinayana Schools 
Royal 8vo, pp. 372. Rs. í5. 

COMPARATIVE RELIGION (STEPHANOS NIRMALENDU 
GHOSH LECTURES DELIVERED IN I923). By Prof. A. A. 
Macdonell, M.A. (Oxon.), Ph.D. (Leipzig), D.Litt. (Edin.), 
D.O.L. (Cal.). Contains a survey of all important religions 
of antiquity. Published in July, I925. Royal 8vo, pp. I94. 


‘Rs. 3. 


MANU-SMRITI. An English translation of the com- 
mentary of Medhatithi on the Institutes of Manu. Edited 
by Mahamahopadhyaya Ganganath Jha, M.A., D.Litt., 
Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad University. Five Volumes, 
each consisting of 500-600 pages. Royal 8vo. Each Vol. 
consisting of two parts and each part being priced at 
Rs. 6—Rs. 8. 

 MANU-SMRITI, NOTES. By the same author. 

Parr I—Tezrtual. Dealing with the readings of the 
texts and allied matters. Royal 87०0, pp. 569. Rs. 42. 

PART II— Explanatory. ' Containing an account of the 
various explanations of Manu's text. Royal 8vo, pp. 870. 
Rs. 45 3 # 

= Parr III—Comparative. Royal 87०, pp. 937. Rs. 48. 

-MANU-SMRITI. Whole set.including Notes. Rs. 50. 

SYSTEM OF VEDANTIC THOUGHT AND CUL- 
TURE. (AN INTRODUCTION TO THE METAPHYSICS OF ABSO- 
LUTE MONISM OF SANKARA SCHOOL) By Mahendranath 
Sarkar, ४.५७. , ५ Ph.D., Professor of POT? Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta. Demy 8vo, pp. 340 Rs, 
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